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LOTZE’S INFLUENCE ON THEOLOGY. 


THE theme indicated by the words which stand as the title of 
this paper admits of neither astrictly historical, nor a strictly argu- 
mentative treatment. Of definite “ contributions” to theology on 
the part of this German thinker — so much read and talked about, 
and yet so little understood by most of his English-speaking 
critics and admirers — it is scarcely correct to speak at all. It is 
reported that Lotze was accustomed, when his pupils came to him 
for the settlement of distinctively theological questions, to refer to 
Weisse as the authority in whom he himself professed to have the 
largest confidence. It is certain that no theological system, or 
even single theological dogma, can justly claim him as its author, 
in any one of the modified modern forms which it may have 
assumed, or even as its positive and aggressive expounder and 
defender. Moreover, it would seem to be quite too soon after the 
death of this philosopher, who left the third part of his “ System 
der Philosophie” unfinished,—and this the part having the 
most important and direct bearing on theological opinions, — to 
trace in a satisfactory way, as a critical student of the facts of 
history, the less obvious streams of influence which seem to flow 
from him as their source. 

During the last decade, however, no other writer on philosophy 
has perhaps been so widely, eagerly, and sympathetically read 
by those who still maintain interest and confidence in theology 
as Lotze. That this fact is without justifying reasons, it would 
be difficult, if not foolish, to assume. Nor is it easy to believe 
that the fact is wholly due to the pleasure which the average theo- 
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logian takes in the subtlety and expert skill with which this 
thinker exposes the claims of materialism, or abates the confidence 
with which “ science ” has too often, of late, assumed to contradict 
the cherished tenets of “ faith.” We cannot consider, then, as an 
adequate explanation, the remark of Professor Jones,! that Lotze 
is held to be “if not the last refuge, the latest hope,” of those 
‘theologians who had all along striven against the reduction of 
God, the soul of man, and the world, into logical processes of 
thought and mere pulsations of an impersonal reason.” His influ- 
ence is due rather to a fairly intelligent and well-founded appre- 
ciation of the bearings of his philosophical points of view and 
philosophical conclusions — both negative and positive — upon the 
theoretical and practical interests which theology rightly attempts 
to conserve and to advance. What some of these points of view 
and conclusions presumably are, it will be the endeavor of this 
paper to make clear. I say “presumably are,” because it has 
already been confessed that Lotze’s real influence on theology is 
still too much a matter of private experience and private testimony 
to admit of very confident discussion. I should therefore wish to 
have what will be here said regarded merely as a matter of impres- 
sion and opinion, for much of which, if it were challenged, no very 
adequate proof could perhaps be given. The sources of the opin- 
ion, the reasons for the impression, are partly such as lie in con- 
victions as to how such views and conclusions as his must naturally 
affect the realm of theology, and partly in acquaintance with the 
actual experience, under Lotze’s influence, of a large number of 
those students of his writings who are likewise intelligently inter- 
ested in theology. 

There are three most important standpoints and aspects of the 
Lotzean philosophical “ world-view ” which are especially fitted 
to influence current theological opinion. These standpoints place 
the observer in sympathy with the needs, the fears, and the suc- 
cesses of theology, and with its memory of past failures. It is 
probably in this indirect way that theology has most obviously 
felt the influence of this thinker’s speculations. 

First, then, in importance and strength of influence, I am in- 
clined to place the fact that Lotze’s philosophy regards all its 
fundamental problems from a predominatingly esthetical and ethi- 
eal point of view, rather than from the purely or prevailingly ratio- 
cinative. This is the main truth in the charges made against 
him by one of the most acute and severe of his recent critics ; that 


1 The Philosophy of Lotze, pp. 3 £. ; ef. preface, p. xi. 
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“he has endowed feeling with the functions of reason, and re- 
duced thought to mere understanding, making it occupy an inter- 
mediate place between sense and reason, and cutting away from 
it both the highest and the lowest forms of consciousness.” Were 
it our purpose to defend Lotze’s views on this subject (as it is not, 
both because the intent of this paper does not call for such a de- 
fense, and also because we could not in all respects make any 
defense with perfect sincerity), we should point out the injustice 
of stating Lotze’s position in so extremea form. But every stu- 
dent of his writings knows how prominent and pervasive, as deter- 
mining his conclusions on all philosophical problems, are what he 
calls ideas of “ worth,” or of that which has value. Indeed, much 
which is ordinarily attributed to the understanding, as though it 
were acquired by us through processes of demonstration or of 
sound inductive reasoning, actually comes, according to Lotze, 
through the seizure of the mind upon positions that make an 
appeal to our feelings for what has xsthetical and ethical worth. 
The “ unitary conception ” of the world which philosophy seeks, 
and which we attempt by critical processes to free from internal 
contradictions, results from our following “no longer the mere 
inclination of an uninterested understanding to which our object 
would be unthinkable without these conditions, but the inspira- 
tions of a reason appreciative of worth, that rejects even the 
thinkable, so long as it is only thinkable, and does not, besides, by 
the inherent excellence of its content win recognition of its worth 
in the world.” ! 

For my part, I believe this general position of Lotze to be 
defensible, and capable of a much wider application and illustra- 
tion than he has himself given to it. Indeed, I should wish to 
analyze and emphasize it far more, in any theory of knowledge, 
than any writer has hitherto done. Our attention has recently 
been called in a forceful way to the immense power of esthetical 
and ethical considerations, largely through the appeal they make 
to the affective side of human nature, even in the spheres of math- 
ematics and of the physical sciences. I believe it can be shown 
that the so-called “truths ” of the higher mathematics are robbed 
of all that relation to reality which is necessary in order to con- 
sider them as truths at all, if we do not insist upon an esthetically 
satisfactory, rather than a scientifically proved, construction of the 
universe. Even those principles of all modern physical science 
which, like the law of gravitation, or the principle of the conser- 


! Microcosmus, I. p. 244. 
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vation and correlation of energy, are almost universally supposed 
to rest, for their extension to the universe at large, upon a well- 
assured basis of observed fact and of incontrovertible argument, 
seem to me really to result in large measure from the same 
esthetical and quasi-ethical demands. 

However the case may be with the physical sciences, or with 
the even more obvious use of such considerations which biology 
and all the sociological and historical sciences make, there can be no 
doubt at all that theology, in order to maintain any existence what- 
ever, has always found it necessary to appeal freely to ideas and 
feelings of that large and indefinite sort which the esthetical and 
ethical standpoints supply. This is true even of those so-called 
“systems” of theology (to take an extreme instance we will say 
Quenstedt’s “* Theologia Didactico-polemica”’), which affect the 
bravest possible show of exhibiting their opinion in the form of 
resistless argumentation and concatenated propositions. After all 
is said, their success, so far as there was success at all, was chiefly 
due to the character of the appeal they made to the esthetical 
and ethical standpoints, and to the “ world-view” of their read- 
ers, as profoundly influenced by the demands for satisfaction of 
esthetical and ethical feelings. 

What has always been true of. theology to a certain consider- 
able extent is true, toa much greater than the ordinary extent, 
of the theology of the present day. That there now exists a 
profound and wide - spreading impatience with theological system- 
making, and a deep distrust of the real cogency of the “ argu- 
ments” it has been wont to employ, there can be no doubt. The 
fact may be approved or deprecated ; it may be rejoiced in or 
lamented. But as a fact, it scarcely admits of being called in 
question. Those who will leave no room whatever for theology 
do not, of course, feel any better satisfied with the new “ pecto- 
ral” form than with its older, drier, and more obviously intellec- 
tual forms. Most thinkers, however, who wish to have any the- 
ology at all, require at the present time that the form which shall 
sucessfully plead its claims before them shall satisfy their zsthet- 
ical and ethical feelings. Thus we hear almost as much distrust 
and even contempt expressed over so-called “ arguments for the 
Being of God” by many of the patrons and promoters of current 
theology as by its opponents. To take a striking instance of a 
particular theological tenet, the very cogent reasons from admitted 
premises which the old-fashioned Calvinism made for the damna- 
tion of non-elect infants are promptly rejected by almost every 
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one without examination as an argument, on grounds of xsthetical 
and ethical emotion alone. Then the attempt is made to justify 
the rejection by reasoning which is virtually contradictory of the 
premises. 

It is interesting to notice that a modern writer who (in this 
respect like Lotze) approaches the problems of philosophy and 
theology with the spirit, training, and equipment of a student of 
physical and physiological science, has defined the very nature 
of philosophy, as requiring that it strive to satisfy the “de- 
mands of the heart,” with the view it presents of reality and of 
human life. It is also a psychological tenet which I cannot help 
regarding as of the highest scientific and practical import, and 
which I have taken great pains to investigate and to expound, that 
the heart and the head cannot, working separately, give us know- 
ledge of any sort whatever; we must feel and act as well as sense 
and think, in order to know any form or kind of reality. Indeed, 
this psychological tenet may now be said to have been experimen- 
tally and theoretically advanced far beyond the point where Lotze’s 
contributions left it. It follows, as an almost necessary conclusion 
in philosophy, that the zsthetical and practical avenues to reality 
are no less important and essential than the more purely ratioci- 
native. The leap of faith, the belief in reality (call it what you 
will), is no less essential to the knowledge of the meanest thing 
than to the knowledge of God. It is significant to notice that 
Lotze combines this psychological truth with his general position 
as to the reality of what has esthetical and ethical worth, in his 
discussion of the “ ontological argument” for the Being of God. 
The cogency of this so-called argument, according to him, lies in 
“an altogether immediate conviction which breaks through into 
consciousness ; to wit, the conviction that the totality of all that 
has worth — all that is perfect, fair, and good — cannot possibly 
be homeless in the world or in the realm of actuality, but has the 
very best claim to be regarded by us as imperishable reality. This 
assurance, which properly has no need of proof, has sought to 
formulate itself, after a scholastic fashion, in the above-mentioned 
awkward argument.” 2 

It is very likely that modern theology will soon over-emphasize, 
if it has not already done so, that side of human nature, of his- 
tory, and of reality, which the system-makers of the preceding 
era in philosophy and theology left too much out of their account. 

1 Wundt, System der Philosophie, p. 2. 
2 Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion, p. 10. 
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It is fairly patent that some of Lotze’s own inconsistencies and 
failures are due to a similar over-emphasis. Neglect of careful 
insistence on suitable dialectic, and scorn of system-making, have 
their peculiar defects and dangers in philosophy and theology. 
The exsthetical and practical view of the world and of life must 
indeed be taken, or we fail of truth and reality. In the broader 
and deeper meaning of “ reason,” feeling and faith and freedom 
belong to the realm of reason, and to the very essence of reality 
as a manifestation of reason. But so does thought also, in the 
somewhat narrower meaning of that term. 

Lotze’s influence over modern theology is, then, and will con- 
tinue to be, largely due to his sympathy with it in its endeavor to 
take such a view of the world and of the meaning of life as shall 
satisfy the “demands of the heart.” It is to these demands 
of the heart, as modern theology, too, is somewhat blindly and 
imperfectly trying to minister to them, that he speaks appealingly 
when he says: “I recall the multitude of those who maintain that 
they experience that which is highest in the world, perfectly in- 
tellectually, in faith, in feeling, in presentiment, in inspiration, 
and who yet acknowledge that they do not possess it in know- 
ledge.” ! What is it that lands Haeckel’s “* Monism,” under the 
pretense of being strictly “ scientific,” in atheism and in fatalism, 
but the failure to give due regard to esthetical and ethical consid- 
erations? What was it which brought Romanes, in his later 
“‘ Thoughts on Religion,” back toward the positions of his younger 
years but the pressure, chiefly, of zsthetical and ethical feelings ? 
In what does Mr. Balfour find “ The Foundations of Belief” laid 
if not in those intuitions and presentiments which belong rather 
to the esthetical and practical outfit of human nature, than to 
its work of bare intellectual apprehension and comprehension ? 
Plainly Lotze was too completely the child of the age (as well as 
to some extent its philosophical progenitor) not to influence its 
theological thinking in this regard profoundly. 

Lotze’s influence upon theology has also been great in the way 
of reconciliation. The present attitude of theology toward its 
most suspected enemies, even toward its would-be destroyers, is 
characteristically conciliatory. Its former sturdy and uncompro- 
mising defense of the alleged truths contained in its most cher- 
ished formule has largely given place to a quite different atti- 
tude. In ecclesiastical circles where these formule are still most 
persistently defended and rigidly enforced, it is by votes rather 


1 Kleine Schriften, III. pp. 453 f. 
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than by arguments that defense and enforcement are most will- 
ingly attempted. There is surely something concessive, almost to 
the point of the vice of cringing, in much of the current theologi- 
cal opinion. If we are to speak of the ancient “conflict”’ between 
science and religion, or rather between science and theology, as 
waged at all in the present day, the excess of arrogance and of 
claiming to know, beyond the bounds of attained or even possiblé 
knowledge, is now with the so-called “ scientists ” rather than with 
the theologians. 

The special product of the conditions which have operated in 
the present age to increase the pressure from the two sides of 
an unhappily divided human nature has been a multitude of 
“reconcilers,” and a variety of schemes of “reconciliation.”” There 
is scarcely a more instructive subject for the student of the course 
and the results of speculative thinking than this. The “ astound- 
ing Kant” is not to be understood, either as respects his purpose 
or his philosophical system, unless one takes with him the point 
of view held by the hope of reconcilement. The writers who have 
had most influence upon both philosophical and theological opinion 
since the appearance of Kant’s three “Critiques” have in the 
main spoken of all things as they see them from this point of 
view. Most of the admirers and disciples of Herbert Spencer, as 
well as his adverse critics and determined opposers, have forgot- 
ten the significant fact that he originally came forward with his 
agnostic philosophy in the interests of peace between the conflict- 
ing parties of science and of religion. The “run” which Mansel’s 
“ Limits of Religious Thought” enjoyed some twenty-five years 
ago, and which the books of Professor Drummond are now having, 
can be explained only by taking into account this demand of the 
age. It is partly because he is by far the best equipped, most 
profound and genial, as well as most successful, of the advocates 
of schemes of reconciliation, that Lotze has so influenced the theo- 
logical thinking of the day. 

“ Reconcilement ”’ is, indeed, the order of the age; it is a dis- 
tinct and imperative demand of the Zeitgeist. The whole-souled 
man, and a generation so vital and so full of all manner of soul- 
life as is the present generation, will not easily tolerate either the 
scientific or the theological world-view which does not give prom- 
ise of some complete and all-sided satisfaction. Neither mere 
intellectualism, nor hasty emotionalism, nor blind and unfeeling 
will, can furnish the modern thoughtful man with the key to the 
mysteries of the physical universe or of human life. 
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Kant’s scheme for speculative adjustment of the conflict left all 
parties quite hors du combat, so far as claims to knowledge are 
concerned. All his critical work, however, was — as he himself 
understood and designed it — subservient to the practical interests 
of ethics and religion. ‘“ Knowledge,” or the pretense of know- 
ledge, regarded as either an envisagement or an intellectual com- 
prehension of the essence of reality, he considered himself to have 
removed at once and forever, by a critique of the knowing faculty. 
This was intended to “make room” for the postulates of ethics 
and religion, for the principles which reason, in the more compre- 
hensive meaning of the word, both authorizes and compels us to 
assume as foundations for the practical life. Mr. Spencer’s origi- 
nal scheme (if it can be called a “scheme,” as put forth in the 
first chapters of his “ First Principles’), proposed to reconcile 
science, both objective and subjective, with religion, on the basis 
of a complete nescience of both as to the nature of that ultimate 
Reality which both were compelled to claim does actually exist.1 

I hope not to be misunderstood, and, if correctly understood, to 
be pardoned when I express an almost complete dissatisfaction 
with any of the now current popular “ reconcilements.” Of two: 
of the authors mentioned above, it seems to me that the dangers 
encountered from accepting their views (to say nothing about the 
insufficient scientific and philosophical basis upon which the views 
themselves repose) are far in excess of the comforts and safe- 
guards. To speak plainly, a more misleading and mischievous 
work of juggling with barren metaphysical abstractions than Dean 
Mansel’s book it would be difficult to find in all philosophical and 
theological literature. I more than suspect that a growing dis- 
satisfaction with Professor Drummond’s positions will mark the 
attitude both of those who approach these problems from the 
scientific, and of those who regard them from the theological or 
the religious points of view. It would be well for the clergy, and 
for the average students of theology, to be exceedingly cautious 
about pinning their faith to the skirts of any of the expounders 
of the “ new psychology.” 

But it would be rash to claim that Lotze’s views, if accepted in 
their entirety, will bring to any one who is determined to think 
clearly and thoroughly a complete and final satisfaction. Com- 
plete and final satisfaction is not to be attained, except at the 
expense of clear and thorough thinking. No other leader of 
modern philosophical thinking would be found less forward in 


1 See especially ch. v., “ The Reconciliation,” in First Principles. 
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claiming to furnish to his most devoted followers such an attitude 
of mind as this. Indeed, his most trenchant and distinguished 
critic (Hartmann) has declared of Lotze, that he never says a 
“Yea” without a “ Nay.” This criticism lets us into the secret 
both of much which is baffling and unsatisfactory in Lotze’s 
philosophical positions, and also of his wide-spreading and on 
the whole, I think, benign influence over modern theology. For 
he is avowedly a reconciler, — equipped as such (having a wide 
acquaintance with things and minds from all the different points 
of view); and he intelligently sets before himself the task of 
reconciliation. 

There are two considerations, which are not peculiar to Lotze, 
but which, in the form in which they are held, and the extent to 
which they are carried, are somewhat distinctive of his philosophy. 
These are the quality of his agnosticism, and the thoroughness and 
candor with which he treats the standpoints and legitimate claims 
of both parties to every conflict. His agnosticism is of the mod- 
erate, critical, and discriminating kind, which prevents one from 
accepting any thinker’s views with a wild and undiscriminating 
enthusiasm. In general, it is not the man that aims to hold the 
balance evenly who is most applauded by either of the contestants 
that are having their claims weighed and pronounced upon by this 
balance. No philosopher of this generation is so far removed 
from the ultimate position of Spencerian agnosticism as is Lotze. 
Not only the final conclusion, but the very life and breath of all 
the thinking by which he reaches all his conclusions, whether 
negative or positive, are committed to the possibility of a know- 
ledge that reaches not only to the bare fact of the Being of the 
Absolute, but also to the heart and essence of its qualifications. 
We know not only that God is, but we also know what he essen- 
tially and eternally is. 

Yet the face which Lotze perpetually turns toward modern 
science and toward ancient theology and the time-honored idealis- 
tic tenets of a philosophy favorable to such theology, is almost 
uniformly one of questioning and genial yet persistent skepticism. 
“Cock-sure”’ science, leading to dogmatism in philosophy, to 
materialism and to atheism (after the type of Haeckel) does not 
find Lotze congenial. Of him it is truly said that, “ while rejoi- 
cing in the conquests of modern science, he is ‘ filled with distrust 
of its importunate persuasiveness.’” But theologians who pro- 
pound the tenets of their “science” in the same spirit, and too 
often with the same absence of proof and unwillingness patiently 
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to consider objections, obtain from him scarcely more of support 
and comfort. In general, “man must make the best of what he 
has, and not decline valuable knowledge merely because it does 
not offer him the whole truth which he wishes to know.“ Whether 
he be scientist or theologian, as Erdmann has said, “the reader 
of Lotze must make up his mind to find much which appeared to 
him indisputable truth described as uncertain, and, in the same 
way, much which he held as indisputably false represented as at 
least possible.” 

This kind and amount of agnosticism is really in the interests 
of a reconcilement. It is designed to pacify both parties by 
reminding them that quite. probably further examination of the 
grounds, and of the real import of their tenets, may do away with 
all need of reconcilement. In this spirit are the closing words of 
the “ Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion” to be understood : 
“Neither theological learning nor irreligious natural science 
should continue to assert that they both know so much that they 
do not and cannot know; in the recognition of Divine mysteries 
which are left to the interpretation of every single faithful soul, 
and of general moral principles — about which, indeed, there ex- 
ists no controversy — religious life should develop according to 
this motto: in necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas.” 

To this negative and critical way of reconciliation, Lotze adds 
a positive and critical principle. Nowhere else does he take his 
readers so fully into his heart confidences as in the Introduc- 
tion to the “ Microcosmus.” Its first sentence states, in a form 
similar to Mr. Spencer’s manner of proposing the problem, and 
yet characteristically different, the purpose of the entire treatise. 
“‘ Between spiritual needs and the results of human science there 
is an unsettled dispute of long standing.” Both sides have their 
rights ; both are wrong in denying or depreciating the rights of 
the other. ‘ Physical science is certainly wrong in turning away 
altogether from the esthetic and religious regions of thought which 
are customarily regarded as affording a higher view of things. . . . 
But not less baseless is that view which, on the other hand, opposes 
and hinders the recognition of the mechanical view of Nature — 
the anxious fear lest its results should cause all life and freedom 
and poetry to disappear from the world.” As Lotze had himself 
formerly labored to prepare the way for the acceptance of the 
mechanical view, even within the province of organic and psychi- 
cal life, from which it had hitherto been excluded, so now he 
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“feels impelled to bring into prominence the other aspect which 
was equally near the heart, during all those endeavors.” 

The reconcilement which Lotze proposes is to give both great 
principles unrestricted application to all realms of phenomena. 
He aims to quiet the strife by showing “ how absolutely universal 
is the extent, and at the same time how completely subordinate 
the significance, of the mission which mechanism has to fulfill in 
the structure of the world.” The principle of mechanism only 
expresses the system of means which the Ideal, the Supreme 
Good, uses in order to manifest itself. 

Not the most friendly critic, if his criticism is penetrating and 
intelligent, can claim that Lotze wholly succeeded in satisfying 
either the “ demands of the intellect” or the “ needs of the heart” 
in carrying out the details of his attempt at reconcilement. The 
truth seems to us to be that the advances of modern science in the 
direction of a strict inductive proof of the principle of mechanism 
have as yet covered only a very meagre portion of the phenomena 
of the inorganic realm. The more we know about the astonishing 
complexity of the facts to be explained in the organic and psychi- 
cal realms, the more distant does the prospect appear of explaining 
these facts by extension of any known mechanical principles. 
Moreover, Lotze’s own use of the conception of mechanism is ex- 
tremely vague and even shifting. Indeed, in some chapters of 
the earlier books, and in most of the chapters of the later books, 
of the “ Microcosmus,” he appears to abandon all serious attempt 
to use the principle as explanatory. Still, this general cordial 
willingness to allow every kind of the particular sciences to bring 
forward its own peculiar applications of the principle of mechan- 
ism, together with a constant, warm, and superior interest in the 
esthetical and ethical import of the facts, is no doubt characteris- 
tic of Lotze’s philosophy. This characteristic is in accordance 
with the best thinking on theological subjects of the present age. 
To it the influence of his philosophy over theology is, in a con- 
siderable measure, undoubtedly due. 

The third source of important influence over theology from the 
Lotzean world-view is due to its epistemological and ethical opti- 
mism. The philosophical speculations and tenets which are to-day 
most destructive of the essential positions of theology, are full of 
pessimistic despair, both as to the possibility of knowing God and 
as to man’s divine nature and immortal destiny. They offer no 
rational foundation to the hope of overcoming the obstacles which 
stand in the way of the ethical perfection of the race. On these 
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great themes Lotze is a pronounced optimist. We may know that 
God, the Supreme Spiritual Good, is; nay! He is the alone really 
Existent, of whose reality we are surest. God is, and reigns; 
and God is immanent in all finite reality and in all human his- 
tory. Moreover, the World is, in essence and destiny, a thing of 
zsthetical and ethical worth. Every individual who will so strive 
for that which has true esthetical and ethical worth as to share in 
this Supreme Good, which is a self-conscious Life, may reasonably 
hope for continuance of his self-conscious life in this Infinite Life. 
Above all other objects of zsthetical and ethical worth is the com- 
ing of the full realization of the supremely Good. Lotze is as 
sure as were the Old Testament seers and the New Testament 
teachers that the Kingdom of God cometh. 

The thoughtful student of the course of speculative thinking 
during the last half century can have little doubt as to what 
are the forces most to be dreaded by those who wish to hold fast 
to a rational faith; by those who, perhaps, also believe in the 
possibility of giving some expression to the tenets of this faith 
which shall at least escape the charge of inherent destructive 
tendencies. These forces are those of agnosticism and its accom- 
panying pessimism. It is no one of the many detailed philo- 
sophical solutions of the problem of the Divine Being, and of the 
relations of this Being to the world of things and souls, which is 
the most dangerous enemy of theology. It is rather the denial 
that any even inadequate and, as it were, provisional solution to 
this problem, is possible, which theology has most to fear. It is 
no form of theological heresy that religion and morality have 
chiefly to fear. It is not so-called “ false faiths” which most 
successfully, in the present era, oppose themselves to the “ true 
faith ;” it is rather the refusal to admit that a rational man can 
have any faith at all in consistency with his claims to the scientific 
spirit and to the scientific view of human experience. Neither is 
it the debate as to what particular form of existence may be 
thought of, or imagined as ultimate in the progressive realization 
of our dreams for the future of the individual and of the race. 
It is the settled conviction that no permanent spiritual good can 
be reasonably hoped for, since all things end in the return of that 
sway of blind unconscious Force from which all originally came 
forth. 

I have already spoken of the nature and extent of Lotze’s criti- 
cal agnosticism. It constantly holds in check the tendency to 
dogmatism which really, in the present day, afflicts and hinders 
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science quite as much as theology. A most striking example of 
this is afforded in the treatment given to the claims of Darwinism, 
by the two closing pages of chapter v. Book IV., in the revised 
edition of the “ Microcosmus.” Here Lotze expresses himself as 
** honestly ready to accept all that should be established by obser- 
vation, and not merely asserted in accordance with preconceived 
opinions.” But he obviously believes that the modern theory of 
the evolution of the human race —“ the subject of the most zeal- 
ous researches, of the most audacious assertions, and of the most dis- 
cordant opinions” — is chiefly the work of “ admiring phantasy.” 
In the “pomp” of this “wondrous drama” we may revel; but 
“whatever mode of creation God may have chosen, none avails to 
loosen the dependence of the universe on Him, none to bind it 
(for example, the most literal interpretation of the narrative in 
Genesis) more closely to Him.” 

Such words as these, of course, could not be spoken by a thinker 
whose position toward the ultimate problems of philosophy was 
agnostic. In respect of a definite theory of knowledge, Lotze’s 
philosophical position is far from satisfactory. He agrees with 
Hegel, as against Kant and the so-called neo-Kantians, with regard 
to the place and the character of epistemology in philosophical 
system. With characteristic mild but telling sarcasm, he likens 
those who give all their energy to considering whether and how 
man may know Reality, to one who strives to determine whether 
the knife will cut by perpetually sharpening it, or to the orchestra 
which never ceases tuning its instruments through doubt whether 
they can play in perfect tune. But his position is equally re- 
moved from what he considered the “audacious” confidence of 
Hegel and his followers in man’s power adequately to represent 
the Absolute in a system of dialectical processes. 

We are not concerned here with the presentation and ¢riticism 
of Lotze’s own theory of knowledge, so far as he can be said to 
have held and elaborated such a theory. Most important contri- 
butions to this branch of philosophical discipline he certainly made 
— in his work on Logie and in other of his writings. What is 
now insisted upon is this, that— whether with a perfect consis- 
tency, or not — the persistent attitude of this thinker toward the 
possibility, and the actuality, of a knowledge of Ultimate Reality 
is positive and optimistic. One of his recent eritics, after a de- 
tailed, searching, and in places almost savage criticism of Lotze 
for his agnosticism, closes his own book with these sentences: 
** Man aspires after truth as he aspires after goodness, and we can- 
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not assert that he ever reaches them. ... A complete truth is 
as unattainable to him as complete goodness. Nevertheless, he 
does not fail utterly; incomplete knowledge is still knowledge, 
as the least good is still good. And that which stands between 
him and failure is just this fact of his vital ontological relation 
in all his intelligent life to the Reality which lives and moves in 
all things, revealing itself everywhere, but most completely, so 
far as human experience shows, in the spiritual life of Man.” ! 
Strangely enough, the closing words of this criticism have so much 
the genuine Lotzean ring that they might well enough have been 
quoted from the “ Microcosmus”! It is this mixture of freedom 
from arrogant dogmatism with epistemological optimism which 
constitutes a part of Lotze’s influence over current theology. 

To this hopeful attitude, as looking toward knowledge of Ulti- 
mate Reality, may be added the claim to a pronounced estheti- 
cal and ethical optimism. The point of view which Lotze assumes 
and holds is, as I have already shown, characteristically zsthetical 
and ethical. The conclusions he reached as to the great world- 
problems make that Ultimate Reality, with which these problems 
deal, zsthetical and ethical to the core. Not only do we know, as 
involved in the possibility of really knowing anything, that the 
world of Reality is mind answering to our mind; but we also 
have trustworthy and irresistible convictions, as well as vaguer 
feelings, suggesting and indicating that It is all-beautiful and all- 
good. Its essence is not blind Will, or blind Will + Unconscious 
Intellect — as though such a conception could possibly be framed. 
Its essence is known and felt to be a Spiritual Life, an zstheti- 
eally and ethically perfect Good. It is not abstract, impersonal 
“ Beauty-in-itself” or “ Good-in-itself,” which may be conceived 
of as this Ultimate Reality; it is a self-conscious Spiritual Life. 
“The only thing that is Good realiter is that Living Love that 
wills the blessedness of others.” 2 

Here again we are not concerned with the logical consistency 
or tenableness of Lotze’s esthetical and ethical optimism. It is 
enough to point out that, quite beyond all other modern writers 
on philosophy, as distinct from theology, his pages are often aglow 
with such feelings and thoughts. As has been said already, the 
very avowed purpose of the “ Microcosmus” is to show how such 
feelings and thoughts may maintain a claim to rational existence 
even in a scientific atmosphere, and in a dominatingly scientific age. 


1 Professor Henry Jones: The Philosophy of Lotze, pp. 374 f. 
2 Microcosmus, Book IX, ch. v.; especially p. 721. 
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This, combined with his position as a reconciler, has led a writer 
on the history of modern philosophy to declare: “ The most im- 
portant of the post-Hegelian systems, the system of Lotze, shows 
that the scientific spirit does not resist reconciliation with idealis- 
tic convictions in regard to the highest questions ; and the consid- 
eration which it on all sides enjoys, that there exists a strong 
yearning in this direction.” A “yearning” for a predisposition 
to confidence in the supremacy and triumph of the Ideal, — this 
is certainly a necessary characteristic of modern theology. The 
ministration which the esthetical and ethical optimism of Lotze’s 
philosophy gives to this yearning and predisposition is at once the 
source and the expression of its influence over theology. 

As a matter lying at some distance from, and yet in view of, 
the three standpoints already described, the central stronghold 
of the Lotzean system of philosophy should receive careful con- 
sideration. This is, of course, its conception of Absolute Being, 
or of the nature of the “ World-Ground.” From the theological 
point of view, as indeed the very word “theology ” signifies, the 
one doctrine which is all important and in any consistent system 
of theological thinking determinative of every other doctrine, is 
the doctrine of God. Religion, subjectively considered, may best 
. be defined as an attitude of mind — intellect, feeling and will — 
toward Other-Being, on which I recognize my dependence for my 
being and my well-being, and to which I feel myself somehow re- 
sponsible in the way of conduct. But the most fundamental and 
comprehensive as well as the ultimate conception of philosophy, 
the conception whose treatment determines largely the method 
used, and the results obtained, in respect of every other conception 
entering into any critical philosophical system, is that of Absolute 
Being, or the “ World-Ground.” In the sphere of this concep- 
tion, and as radiating in manifold directions from it, philosophy 
comes into most vital connection with theology and religion, — 
either by way of agreement and support, or by way of opposition 
and conflict. Hence the question which the cautious, keen, and 
intelligent theologian asks of every philosopher (the latter being 
always more free, comprehensive, and thoroughly critical as well 
as widely constructive in his views) is this: What are the “ more 
precise determinations ” which you give to the Absolute ? 

The course of speculative thinking since 1781 — the year of the 
appearance of Kant’s epoch-making book — has been exceedingly 
instructive on this subject. The intent of the “Critique of Pure 
Reason,” was to make forever impossible a rational and defensible 
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ontology. The existence of Absolute Being (that It is), whether 
as a negative and limiting but unavoidable concept, or as a funda- 
mental and positive ontologice! postulate, I will not now consider, 
is indeed affirmed by the critical philosophy. But “ more precise 
determinations ” of its nature (what It is) are to be attained only 
as matters of faith, or practical postulates, and these not so 
much immediately necessary because implicate in the very struc- 
ture of knowledge, as dependent upon other postulates more in- 
timately concerned in the so-called “ categorical imperative.” This 
negative and destructive conclusion of the Kantian Criticism was, 
however, in fact followed by the most self-confident, the most stu- 
pendous, the most highly elaborated and skillfully defended con- 
ceptions of Absolute Being which the history of speculative think- 
ing anywhere shows. But among the greater names in this 
remarkable series of philosophical system-makers, there is no one 
whose “ more precise determinations” of the Absolute are found 
satisfactory by even the most liberal forms of theology. We 
must include Hegel — from the standpoint of speculative thinking 
the greatest of them all — in this verdict. In spite of our strong 
inclination to coincide with the extreme “ Right Wing” in their 
interpretation of Hegel’s profoundest meaning and ultimate views, 
we cannot be sure that theirs is the undoubtedly correct interpre- 
tation. 

I do not intend to try to anticipate the final verdict of history 
as to the position which is to be assigned to Lotze in the develop- 
ment of modern speculative thinking. In his own country, the 
modern “ Schoolmen ” of every one of the distinctive forms of so- 
called “ schools,” naturally enough, do not incline to rate him very 
highly. Even in this country and in England, where his recep- 
tion has been on the whole more enthusiastic, most of the advo- 
cates of a modified Kantianism, or a modified Hegelianism, are 
none too little wary of approval or reserved in their praises. The 
three German works on the “ History of Philosophy,” which have 
brought the subject down so as to include Lotze, speak of him in 
the following terms: “ Lotze,” says Windelband, “was specially 
fitted to carry out fully this fundamental metaphysical thought 
[that of teleological Idealism], and in this respect, also, his 
personality as well as what he taught joins worthily on to the 
preceding epoch.” Erdmann affirms that every intelligent reader 
will, “in spite of his [Lotze’s] polemic against the notion that 
every one should have his place allotted to him in the history of 
the development of philosophy, assign him a place in it and cer- 
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tainly none of the lowest. The fact that our exposition ends with 
him shows how high we rank him.” Falckenberg calls his system 
“the most important of the post-Hegelian systems, and regards it 
as indicating most clearly the method and the direction which 
shall define “the task of the future,” and as giving the highest 
promise of the largest success. : 

If, then, we may place Lotze among the greatest names in phi- 
losophy since Kant, we seem warranted in saying that he is the 
only one whose conception of Absolute Being is undoubtedly and 
definitely such as to be acceptable to a liberal but truly theistic 
theology. With him the conception of the Absolute is construed, 
defended and elaborated, as a self-conscious, rational, sesthetical 
and ethical Life. The reader who regards this doctrine of the 
Absolute as, in any respect, an unintegral and subordinate part of 
Lotze’s philosophical system, will most certainly fail entirely to 
understand this system. The doctrine of God in Old-Testament 
Hebraism is no more essential to the whole scheme and to every 
aspect of Hebraism than is this view of the Absolute to the Lot- 
zean philosophy. It shines through all the lower strata of the 
author’s scientific investigations and conclusions. It is no less 
really present and influential, because not obtrusive, in the works 


on “ Allgemeine Physiologie” and “ Medicinische Psychologie.” 
Toward the close of the former work, the veil between the mech- 
anism of life and the inner, esthetical, and ideal Principle be- 
comes so thin that the form of one Divine is seen working through 
the atoms as the Life of their life. We are assured that “ the 
principles of our mechanical way of considering things are not the 
ultimate and true grounds of what happens, but only their ‘ Abbre- 


viatures ’”’ — as it were. 


It would be quite superfluous to attempt to prove by quotations 
my position with regard to Lotze’s open and avowed answer to the 
question : ‘ How shall we conceive of Absolute Being?” Nega- 
tively, his response to this question is that we must not conceive 
of it as “unconscious Reason” or as “impersonal Spirit.” To 
attempt such a conception does not simply lead us into views 
that are unfit to form the foundations of a safe and convenient 
religious faith or a consistent course of conduct. From the point 
of view of reason itself, every such attempt lands us in the incon- 
ceivable, in the absurd. If the critic of the conception of the 
Absolute as self-conscious Personality argues that such a concep- 
tion tries to hold together two classes of contradictory “‘ moments ” 


(consciousness per se being contradictory of absoluteness of Be- 
VOL. Iv. — No. 15. 28 
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ing), Lotze’s answer is that precisely the opposite conclusion is 
true. It is only finite consciousness, he argues, which is essen- 
tially limited; self-consciousness is of the very essence of per- 
sonality ; in being self-conscious, finite spirits recognize in them- 
selves, as an obscure germ in their own being, the power of the 
Absolute itself. But all the “hindrances of perfect personality ” 
which they experience, *‘ we can imagine as not existent in the In- 
finite Spirit. On this account we conclude with the assertion 
which is exactly the opposite of the customary one: Perfect per- 
sonality is compatible only with the conception of an Infinite 
Being ; for finite beings, only an approximation to this is attain- 
able.” ! Again, the most summary statement in all of Lotze’s 
somewhat too diffuse writings is as follows: “ Perfect Personality 
is in God only, to all finite minds there is allotted but a pale copy 
thereof ; the finiteness of the finite is not a producing condition of 
this personality, but a limit and a hindrance of its development.” ? 

Nor does Lotze anywhere consent to play fast and loose with 
the predicates and attributes assigned in his system of specu- 
lative thinking to the Personal Absolute. The words employed 
for such predicates and attributes are always capable, in his use 
of them, of an intelligible meaning. Mild as is his sarcasm 
against the current juggling with such words, it is no less unmis- 
takable. When we speak of the Absolute as self-conscious, as 
rational, as ethical, as the all-beautiful, we mean precisely what 
we mean when we refer by those same words to the best of all our 
experiences with ourselves. The conception attached may be in- 
adequate, the emotions awakened weak and transitory, but they 
are true to actuality ; they give to us, in a trustworthy representa- 
tive consciousness, the Reality of the Supreme and Infinite Spir- 
itual Life, in whose real being we share because we too are spirits 
made in his image. Mr. Bradley has just informed us,’ in lan- 
guage which repeats very old-time statements in a newly con- 
structed and fascinating form, that, “ of course the Absolute has 
personality, but it fortunately possesses so much more, that to 
call it personal would be as absurd as to ask if it is moral.” It 
would be difficult to select a sentence of the same length from 
any recent discussions in metaphysics that, according to all the 
arguments and conclusions of Lotze, implies more of absurdity 
than this sentence from Mr. Bradley. 

1 See the closing paragraphs of the chapter on “ The Personality of the Ab- 
solute,” in Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion. 

2 Microcosmus, Book IX., close of ch. iv. 

8 Appearance and Reality, p. 173. 
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Lotze, among writers of the same rank in philosophy, is, per- 
haps, of all most clear and pronounced about finding the rational 
grounds of all ethical theory, and of all ethico-religious life, in 
the moral personality of the Absolute. The intuitional, as well 
as the materialistic and evolutionary ethics of the day have un- 
doubtedly, for the most part, construed and discussed ethical con- 
cepts in the light of an impersonal law. But “the character- 
istic convictions of every religious apprehension” of the world 
are summed up by Lotze in these three propositions: “ (1) Eth- 
ical laws we designate as the will of God; (2) Individual finite 
spirits we designate not as products of nature, but as children of 
God; (8) Actuality we designate not as a mere course of the 
world, but as a kingdom of God.” ! 

Of these three propositions, the first two, when critically ex- 
amined and rightly understood, Lotze holds accord with the most 
fundamental principles of the science and the philosophy of eth- 
ics; the last, although incapable of scientific ascertainment and 
elaboration, is a most reasonable article of philosophical faith. 
That it is an article, not only firmly grasped and joyfully held by 
the man, but also regarded as an important tenet of the philoso- 
pher, has perhaps already been made sufficiently clear. This faith 
and this hope shine and glow through the closing chapter (“* Micro- 
cosmus,” Book IX. ch. v.) of his popular exposition of his philo- 
sophical system. 

It is, then, in the skillful exposition and defense of the doc- 
trine of that “‘ Personal Absolute whom” — to employ Trende- 
lenburg’s expression — “‘ faith calls God,” that Lotze’s friendly 
ministrations to the theology of the day, and of the future (if in- 
deed his influence is to be estimated as lasting), chiefly consists. 
But so inclusive and influential are these ministrations that it is 
difficult to overestimate their possibilities. On the other ‘hand, 
however, we undoubtedly find, in his conception of God and of 
the divine relations to the World, much which puzzles and even 
offends not a few of the adherents of prominent theological 
schools. Especially do those who cling to the older form of the 
Deistic conceptions on these central problems of theology bear the 
fear of what they call his Pantheism quite constantly in mind. 
Pantheistical much of Lotze’s thinking undoubtedly is. But so 
are the most forceful and impressive representations of God and 
of the divine relations to the World which abound in the Old 


1 Outlines of the’ Philosophy of Religion, p. 137 ; comp. Microcosmus, II. pp. 
719 f. 
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Testament and New Testament writings. That theology which is 
consistently dualistic to the end is also shy of Lotze’s idealistic 
Monism. “ Pantheist” Lotze certainly is not; for this is a term 
wholly unfit to apply to any philosopher who maintains the self- 
conscious personality of Absolute Being and the free spiritual 
being of man. On this latter point, too, Lotze is (if its subordi- 
nate relation to the entire round of philosophical tenets be kept 
in mind) no less satisfactory in the eyes of the enlightened theo- 
logian. The student of his writings, who looks for consistency, 
will indeed find it extremely difficult to say how his view of the 
nature and source of voluntary action can possibly be reconciled 
with his view of the universal applicability of the principle of 
mechanism. For Lotze not only implicitly but expressly teaches 
that every real choice implies a wholly new beginning of certain 
“moments” in the resulting actuality ; and that this fact is to be 
neither explained nor contradicted by any tenable construction of 
the so-called law of causation or of the principle of continuity. 
Nor is the reality of man’s choice to be regarded as absorbed in the 
all-engulfing Reality of the Absolute. Such a frankly avowed 
surrender of the problem of the freedom of finite spirit in certain 
of its relations toward Infinite Spirit, as an unsolved and unsolv- 
able contradiction, is certainly éxceedingly grateful to one op- 
pressed with the difficulties of the same problem as dealt with in 
the various systems of theology. 

With respect to the third of those truths —God, Freedom, 
and Immortality — which are ordinarily regarded as most central 
in an ethico-religious construction of the totality of our experience, 
Lotze’s position will probably be less satisfactory to a large number 
of the theologians of theday. By the “ immortality ” of the human 
soul we can never, he holds, understand anything short of a con- 
tinuous life-development, bridged over the dissolution of the organ- 
ism by actual processes of self-consciousness and of recognitive 
memory. To speak of “living” in the race, or in influence over 
others, is to deceive ourselves with the supposition that real life 
can be something else than what it essentially is — self-conscious 
personal existence. But no “ natural immortality,” no non-posse- 
mori, can be, on grounds of psycho-physical or psychological sci- 
ence, attributed to the soul. It is on its connection with the 
central truths of a dominantly ethical view of the world that the 
doctrine of immortality must repose. Those souls, and only those, 
who establish for themselves the necessary connection with what 
has worth in the thought, feeling, and plan of the ethical Personal 
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Absolute will attain immortal life. To live forever, one must 
have one’s life bound up, as it were an integral part, with the 
continuance and triumph of the Supreme Good. But, as Lotze 
is always eager to point out, this Supreme Good is nothing less or 
other than active, conscious, Personal Love. 

I shall make no attempt to characterize or to criticise the posi- 
tions of this philosopher toward several of the more distinctively 
Christian tenets of a theological sort. In some of his chapters in 
the “ Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion,” but more especially 
in the closing paragraphs of the chapter on “ The Religious Life” 
(“ Microcosmus,” Book VII., ch. iv.), any reader may find his 
brief, guarded, and friendly but critical remarks. It remains 
only to repeat the disclaimer with which I began ; it is perhaps 
too early, as yet, to assign to Lotze as a philosopher his place in 
respect of this, or of any other permanent form of influence 
upon the thinking and opinion of the age. I trust, however, that 
I have made clear what seem to me to be those standpoints, and 
those more positive elaborations of philosophical opinion, that have 
made this German thinker to-day more widely read and vitally 
felt, among English-speaking students of theology, than any other 
one of his fellow-countrymen. 


GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 





COOPERATIVE COMPETITION. 


THE Christian world is now divided into two groups. The one 
is intellectually governed by authority; the other is controlled 
by reason. The parting of the ways is where Rome and -reason 
come into conflict. Reason must in the end prevail, because there 
is a necessary exercise of reason in determining whether or not 
the authority claimed by Rome is valid. If it sounds better, 
substitute for Rome the word “Church.” When it becomes 
necessary in the mind of any person to accept a dogma or the 
creed of a church on authority, his progress stops, since neither 
intellectual, moral nor material progress can be made except 
through absolute freedom of thought. 

If we substitute the word “church,” as a synonym for a body 
of men claiming authority, for the word “ Rome ” in dealing with 
the conflict with reason, we find that the Protestant dogma may 
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be a greater restriction upon liberty of thought than the Catholic. 
The Calvinist conception of the hopeless doom of the greater 
part of human kind to eternal misery is qualified by the more 
reasonable view of the Roman church, which, through purgatory, 
gives an opportunity for redemption in which the friends of the 
dead may aid. The one is pagan or atheistic, the other bears a 
resemblance to the liberty of thought which is the essence of 
religion. Reason unites religion and life; authority, creed and 
dogma part them. The struggle between reason and authority 
is apt to lead to skepticism. 

There is an analogy to this conflict between reason and au- 
thority in the relations of men in the conduct of the supply 
of material wants which we proceed to consider. The apparent 
conflict is between economic and ethical forces. The potent 
factor and motive of all material progress is competition. When 
competition is arraigned at the bar of ethics, it becomes neces- 
sary for the ethical student to point out a more potent motive 
power conducive to material welfare than competition. In the 
apparent but not actual conflicts of ethics against competition the 
former must give way, because competition is founded in human 
nature,— or if the expression be preferred,—in the nature of 
things. The issue is then joined. Is competition moral, non- 
moral or immoral? If the latter, so much the worse for human 
nature. If neutral, then it is a force which may be worked either 
to good or to bad ends. If moral, it has a right to prevail and 
will purge itself of its non-moral or immoral aberrations. 

The highest moral law is the Golden Rule, customarily given 
in the form, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” There 
are in the original Greek text faur words which have been trans- 
lated from the more copious Greek to the less copious English by 
the one word “love.” In ordinary thought love is a sentiment. 
“There is no sentiment in trade,” says the common axiom. 
Trade is conducted under the motive of competition. There is 
no sentiment in competition when exerted in its customary way. 
The question ensues, Is competition inconsistent with the Golden 
Rule? The affirmative is the ground taken by the so-called 
Christian Socialist. If, however, regard be given to the true 
meaning of the Greek word agapao, which is the word used in 
the original, the exact version of the Golden Rule is, “ Thou shalt 
serve thy neighbor as thyself.” This makes the central precept 
of Christianity absolutely and wholly consistent with the laws of 
trade, governed although they are in the nature of things by the 
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competitive principle. Commerce or trade exists simply by the law 
of service. The fundamental principle by which it lives, moves, 
and has its being is the motive of service. This law might be de- 
clared in the following terms. The farmer feeds the hungry ; the 
textile manufacturer clothes the naked ; the lumberman, the stone- 
cutter and the brickmaker house the homeless; while the middle- 
men, who stand between the producer and the consumer, carry 
abundance to the remotest corners of the earth. Each codperates 
in rendering mutual service. The “almighty dollar,” so often ma- 
ligned, is one of the instruments by which these beneficent func- 
tions are exercised. The richest man who has attained his wealth 
in the production or distribution of the goods and wares which 
are necessary to existence without taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of any of bis customers so as to defraud them, may cite the 
number of dollars or dollars’ worth of his possessions as so many 
tokens or confidences of the services which he has rendered to his 
fellow-men. 

Again: competition is a means to an end: this end is the co- 
operation of all men for purposes of mutual benefit. One may 
almost affirm that there can be no effective cooperation for mutual 
benefit except the motive be competition ; there are, in fact, a very 
few, and these exceptional occupations, both in production and in 
distribution, from which the motive force of competition can be 
eliminated without the absolute certainty that their success will 
be temporary and their ultimate failure certain. Competition is 
as blind as justice. But the conclusion is surely right in the ap- 
plication of either principle. The highest courts which adminis- 
ter the laws sometimes make erroneous decisions, the effects of 
which become injurious to society ; there are also phases of com- 
petition which are injurious ; but it is in the discovery of these 
wrongs and in righting them that both the science of law,and the 
science of commerce make progress. 

Probably the first query to be made by the reader who is con- 
versant with this subject would be in regard to the bearing upon 
this position of the so-called codperative stores of Great Britain, 
in which an enormous business is conducted for the distribution 
of the necessaries of life to the great benefit of those who have 
joined these associations. 

The first answer to this inquiry is that there is competition in 
buying as well as in selling. It is an axiom in trade that goods 
well bought are half sold. These associations employ men of 
very high ability at large salaries to buy their goods under the 
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application of the strictest competitive principle. The margin 
claimed to be saved from their sales is not a true margin of profit. 
The bad habit obtains in England more than anywhere else of 
making retail purchases on credit, the customer who pays his 
year’s account at Christmas being considered a very prompt payer. 
This bad method involves a heavy loss from bad debts. The co- 
operative associations sell for cash. The margin saved is a mar- 
gin of interest and guarantee rather than a margin of profits. 

A basis has lately been given for a more complete study of 
material progress than ever existed before. It is to be found in 
the statistics of prices and wages for fifty-two years, compiled 
by Commissioner Wright and his assistants at the order of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and reported by them as a 
Senate public document. In these four volumes may be traced 
the gradual evolution of society so far as it rests upon the exchange 
of products or services. This evolution has been accomplished 
under the most severe conditions of competition, and there is not 
a single art of any considerable importance in which one may not 
trace and measure, in terms of money, all the factors that make 
for material welfare. These volumes deal not only with primary 
and secondary production, but also with the mechanism of dis- 
tribution, the railway and the water-way. One may analyze 
any single branch or all branches in combination, and by this 
analysis the following conclusions will be established: (1) In 
the last fifty years, and especially since the end of the war, in 
1865, the hours of labor have been decreased. (2) The inten- 
sity of the labor has been alleviated. (3) Many noxious condi- 
tions of labor have been removed. (4) The product of a given 
number of days or hours of labor has been greatly augmented. 
(5) The cost of the labor by the unit of product has been dimin- 
ished. (6) The price of the product to consumers has been les- 
sened. (7) The margin of profit has been diminished. (8) 
The normal rate of interest on capital has been greatly reduced. 
(9) The ratio of national taxation to the individual has been 
greatly lowered. There have been temporary fluctuations and 
variations in the course of these processes, but these tendencies 
and these elements of progress making for human welfare, are to 
be found in every art which is of any considerable importance. 

On the other hand, we find in a few of the many cities of this 
country conditions of congestion, lack of occupation, low wages, 
illiteracy and a relatively small part of the population always on 
the verge of pauperism. Both the general benefit and the partic- 
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ular evil have been brought into conspicuous notice under the 
force of urgent competition. The evil attracts the most conspicu- 
ous notice ; the urgent problem is to remove it. By what method ? 
By codperation in the technical sense or by continuous competi- 
tion? If the distinction is rightly made between these two terms 
the one method may only alleviate for a time; the other will 
remove the causes of the poverty and of the congestion. 

Instances may be cited in proof that the evil of the slums is 
personal as well as conditional. Not long since I visited one of 
the dirtiest boarding houses in the dirtiest quarter of Boston. The 
house belonged to the good Irish woman who kept it and who was 
making an effort to clean some part of the furniture. One of the 
inmates was reclining in a comatose condition on the steps. He 
had dropped his savings-bank book and it proved that he had at his 
credit about four hundred dollars ; other boarders were earning a 
sufficient sum to enable them to live in one of the unfashionable 
parts of the Back Bay and to enjoy full nutrition of a varied 
kind if they had so chosen. An instance has come to my know- 
ledge of an effort to supply working people with comfortable cot- 
tages, each containing a bath-room and bath-tub. In one case the 
bath-tub was used to pack the winter pork in, the family having 
come from Canada, where this had been the practice; another was 
used as a receptacle for ashes, both cases being only examples of 
other uses than bathing to which the bath-rooms were put. 

Great complaint has been made of the very bad conditions of 
the so-called sweat-shops in Boston, employing chiefly Italians 
and Hebrews. These conditions are very bad, but when a run 
was threatened on one of our large savings-banks not long since, 
at the beginning of the panic, the larger part of the demand for 
the withdrawal of deposits came from the “ slummiest” quarters 
of the sweat-shop district. 

Much outery has been raised over the very high rents imposed 
upon those who occupy unsuitable dwelling places in the slums of 
cities. Upon this ground greed is imputed to landlords without dis- 
tinction and it is assumed that because the rent is very high the 
profit is large. There are, of course, instances where all this is 
true, but in the great majority of cases property thus rented is 
very poor property, unprofitable and objectionable to the owners 
as well as to the tenants. Ample capital could be found which 
would be satisfied with low rents and very moderate remunera- 
tion, if investments could be made for housing the class of people 
now found in the congested districts, with the assurance that the 
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buildings would be rightly occupied and properly cared for by 
them. Until the causes of the abuse of the sweat-shops — which 
are mainly ignorance and incapacity — and the causes of the con- 
gestion in certain quarters of the cities, which are due to the per- 
sonal choice of those who live in filthy conditions, can be removed, 
all efforts at codperation in the technical sense must fail. Codp- 
eration implies intelligence, —the condition of the slums implies 
ignorance. There is no obstruction to codperative methods ; the 
way is open and the course is perfectly free to all who choose to 
join in such undertakings. As a rule, neither intelligent work- 
ing people nor judicious capitalists choose to adopt this method. 
It cannot be enforced by law. What force then remains to rem- 
edy these evils except competition ? 

The progress toward better conditions of material welfare 
which can be proved from the figures or statistics given in the 
report to which I have referred, may be sustained in several other 
ways. Commerce consists in the exchange of services. The sup- 
ply of the objects of commerce comes from those who produce 
certain articles which they do not themselves want. The demand 
comes from those who want these articles and will exchange for 
them their own excess of product. In these modern times no man 
lives to himself alone, even in a material sense. Very few persons, 
especially in cities, supply their own wants from the consump- 
tion of any considerable part of the useful product upon which 
they are occupied. It is probable that not one half the people 
who are occupied in the arts consume any part of their own pro- 
ducts. The world lives by the exchange of services. Progress 
consists in meeting increasing wants with greater intelligence and 
better methods. 

The instrument of exchange is coined money or its equivalent, 
working justice where it is true to its name, working fraud where 
it is not true. Good money made of metal is worth as much after 
it is melted as it purports to be worth in coin. Bad money is 
worth less after it is melted than it purports to be worth in coin ; 
it will work fraud except it be redeemed in good money. That 
is the issue pending on gold and silver. Coir made of gold is good 
money ; coin made of silver is bad money, unless it can be con- 
verted into gold on demand. Our coin goes under the name of 
“dollar,” often called the “ almighty dollar.” Any man of com- 
mon intelligence, of good character and of industrious habits can 
earn at this time one dollar or more per day. What service can 
he command for the expenditure of this dollar in requital for the 
service which he has rendered in doing the work? 
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For six dollars he can supply all his wants for one week. He 
can command a dwelling place under wholesome conditions with 
one part of his earnings. He can supply himself with beef 
brought to his door from the far-off plains of the prairies of the 
West or of Texas, and with grain from the wheat fields of Da- 
kota, with the oats of Canada, or the corn of New England. He 
can get a modicum of fish, brought three thousand miles from 
Oregon or caught on the Banks of Newfoundland. He can buy 
the sugar which he needs, which may have come from Cuba or 
from Germany or from the Philippine Islands; tea from China ; 
coffee from Java or South America; salt from Liverpool; spices 
from the tropics; eggs from Michigan or from Maine or from 
his neighbor ; butter from the dairies of Ohio, New York or Mas- 
sachusetts, and so on. By the power of the almighty dollar, 
secured in requital for one day’s honest work, he holds at his ser- 
vice, under the force of competition, the capital of all the bankers 
of the world, — all the ships that pass over the seas, — the whole 
railway service, the energy of the merchant and the tradesman, — 
each competing with the other to supply his wants at the lowest 
price with goods of the best quality that his intelligence will ena- 
ble him to choose. 

He may be misled through his own want of intelligence into 
buying nominally cheap goods which are really very dear. No 
one can protect him against that except himself; the experience 
of business men does not bear out the allegation that, under the 
force of competition, adulterated and fraudulent goods are put 
upon the market in considerable or increasing quantities. It does 
not pay. Every manufacturer or merchant of any observation or 
experience in the conduct of affairs will bear witness to the fact 
that, whether the goods are low-priced or high-priced, the only 
safety in supplying the market continuously with suitable goods 
of any kind is to supply the best quality that the price will permit 
to be offered. The cheap goods —that is to say, the low-priced 
goods — must be as well made and as true to their quality that the 
demand may be continuous as the better or higher-priced goods. 
It is an error to suppose that continuous fraud is profitable, with 
very few exceptions. So long as the great masses of people do 
not possess the measure of intelligence to detect certain frauds 
they will be imposed upon. They will buy quack medicines at a 
high price until they find out, as they readily can, the element 
in the medicine that may do them some good ; then they will make 
their own medicines at a tenth part of what they now pay. If 
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they require. a little stimulant, they will take it without cover- 
ing up the fact that they are taking stimulants, often unknown to 
themselves, in the form of quack medicines. But these excep- 
tional cases do not constitute the rule of commerce. With every 
improvement in science and invention the quality of the great 
mass of fabrics with which the community is supplied is becom- 
ing better at lessening cost. The highest wages are paid to the 
most intelligent working men and women to make these goods at 
the lowest cost by the unit of product, and the trust which is 
given in distributing the goods on credit is justified by the fact 
that it is not worth a quarter of one per cent, or twenty-five 
cents on one hundred dollars of sales, to guarantee the full pay- 
ment of all the purchases that are made by the different members 
of the community. In other words, we find the same rule per- 
vading the forces which govern the human mind that we find in 
the forces affecting the material world. Fire, friction, water, ero- 
sion and electricity are forces by which the world has been made 
habitable and fit for the occupation of human beings; they are 
often destructive, yet in their essence they are constructive. 

Competition sometimes promotes greed and avarice, yet even 
the man who is subject to these errors cannot evade the service 
which he renders when he puts his capital into the work by which 
the wants of others are supplied. The opportunity for fraud is 
open, and it is free to any one to compete fraudulently ; yet, as 
Sir Henry Maine has so well said, “the integrity of the many 
creates the opportunity for the fraud of the few.” All the 
forces of nature and of man may be controlled and directed, but 
it will be as useless to attempt to obstruct the force of competi- 
tion as it is useless to attempt to stop the flow of a great river 
without a waste gate. Each force can be directed to more and 
more useful purposes. It is in the conflict between misdirected 
competition and ethics that the true codperative force of compe- 
tition will ultimately be developed in the plainest way. 


Epwarp ATKINSON. 
BRoox.inE, Mass. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


THEOLOGICAL orthodoxy, even orthodoxy of the most rigid 
type, the orthodoxy of the Roman Catholic Church, has made its 
peace with physical science. The nebular hypothesis, the anti- 
quity of the earth, the antiquity of man, the development of our 
race by natural selection from purely animal ancestors, the inti- 
mate connection between psychic and nervous processes, — what- 
ever, in short, we sum up under the convenient name of evolution, 
—may be accepted and taught without prejudice to the religious 
belief, whose very foundations such theories were but lately sup- 
posed to threaten. A cynic might observe that, if it takes two to 
make a quarrel, it also takes two to make peace, and that, so far, 
science has received the overtures of her old enemy very much as 
the overtures of Darius after the battle of Issus were received by 
Alexander. Let us assume, however, that the conflict is at an 
end, or that the abandonment of a few indefensible outworks has 
left the ecclesiastical citadel more secure than ever against 
assault. Still, the conflict, so happily concluded, may not be with- 
out its warnings. Was it not, to say the least, ill-advised on 
the part of theology to provoke such a conflict at all, and still 
more so to stake her very existence on points as to which, by her 
own admission, she was quite in the wrong? Is the present 
moment a well-chosen one for renewing the conflict in another 
quarter, with at least an appreciable chance of seeing it termi- 
nated by another humiliating surrender ? 

These are questions that answer themselves; yet, from the tone 
habitually employed by the accredited defenders of orthodoxy in 
reference to what is called the Higher Criticism, one would im- 
agine that they had never been asked. With some honorable 
exceptions it is a tone marked by the same curious mixture of 
fear, contempt, ridicule and ignorance that characterized the 
official denunciations of Darwinism in the last generation, and of 
geology in the generation before the last. To make the parallel 
more complete, just as certain timid or jealous or retrograde spe- 
cialists were acclaimed by the religious and conservative press as 
the only genuine or authoritative representatives of physical sci- 
ence, so in our own time, scholars who uphold the traditional 
opinions are habitually spoken of by the same press as if they had 
a monopoly of learning, honesty and good sense. 

But among the controversial devices most freely used to dis- 
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credit the results of the Higher Criticism, there is one not paral- 
leled in the old warfare against advanced physical science. While 
no one with any pretensions to culture ever supposed that La- 
place, Lyell, Darwin, Helmholtz, Claude Bernard and Berthelot 
constructed their scientific theories in a spirit of hatred to natural 
religion, and in order to dispense with the necessity of a Creator 
and an immortal soul, it is assumed, not only by the vulgar ruck 
of apologists, but also by many among the most learned and 
highly-placed teachers of official orthodoxy, that men like Baur 
and Renan, Kuenen and Wellhausen have spent their lives in the 
study of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures only that they 
might destroy the documentary evidence of revealed religion, 
although from their point of view the disproof was wholly un- 
necessary. For these critics, it is said, start with a conviction, 
based entirely on @ priori reasoning, that the supernatural does 
not exist, or cannot be known. Divine omnipotence never inter- 
venes to change the course of nature; divine omniscience never 
discloses the secrets of futurity to man. So when the exercise of 
such miraculous powers is authenticated by historical evidence 
that would be enough to satisfy the most exacting in the case of 
any ordinary event, the evidence is rejected as insufficient, or as 
anonymous, or as of late date, or even as a deliberate fabrication. 
The most arbitrary hypotheses are put forward to explain how 
the narratives came into existence, while the documents embody- 
ing them are taken away from their reputed authors and assigned 
in part or wholly to late dates, with no other warrant than the 
individual caprice of the critic. As fast as one such hypothesis is 
refuted, another succeeds it, and is proclaimed with equal con- 
fidence. Their production is limited only by the ingenuity of 
unbelief, which, however, exhausts itself in vain efforts to under- 
mine the “impregnable rock” of traditional faith. 

Such is the uniform reply made to the higher criticism by all 
its assailants, lay and clerical, Catholic and Protestant. One and 
the same note sounds through the grave and guarded admoni- 
tions of Leo XIII., the smug insular self-satisfaction of Bishop 
Ellicott, the mild jocularity of Dr. Salmon, the truculent mis- 
representations of Dr. Wace, the tortuous evasions of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the supercilicus man-of-the-worldism of Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, and, I am sorry to add, through the efforts, only too suc- 
cessful, of the dying naturalist, Romanes, to sophisticate away 
his own scientific conscience. Grant, they contend, the credibility 
of the supernatural, and the higher criticism is ruined, and the 
credibility of the Biblical narratives is restored. 
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One must wonder at the moderation with which so irresistible 
a weapon has been employed. It might be wielded with equal 
effect in other fields than that of Biblical criticism. Was not the 
acceptance of evolution a little hasty? Let us see whether the 
ground abandoned to physical science may not yet be regained. 

The nebular hypothesis, as originally framed by Kant and 
Laplace, is now, I believe, universally abandoned. A spherical 
body, containing the same amount of matter as our solar system, 
and filling up the orbit of Neptune, could not revolve on its own 
axis nor throw off those successive rings, out of which the planets 
were once supposed to be formed. Indeed, the so-called ring of 
Saturn, which first suggested the hypothesis, is now known not to 
be a ring at all, but a collection of minute satellites. Neverthe- 
less, astronomers continue to hold a nebular hypothesis of some 
sort; that is, they believe that the stars and planets were origi- 
nally formed by the aggregation of smaller bodies. Here, then, 
is an excellent opportunity for the theologian to intervene and to 
taunt the physicist with having recourse to the most desperate 
shifts in order that he may escape from the unpalatable alter- 
native of admitting that the celestial orbs, as we now behold 
them, were the work of a Divine Hand, which, in the poet’s 
words, “ bowled them flaming through the dark abyss.” 

Turn we now to geology. It is no secret that the authorities 
on that science are at sixes and sevens with regard to the an- 
tiquity of the globe, its actual consistency and the nature of the 
forces by which its crust was shaped. But all are agreed in as- 
suming that its age must be counted by millions of years, and 
that during the whole of that immense period none but mate- 
rial agencies, such as fire, air, water and ice, have been at work 
beneath or above its surface. Here again there seems to be an 
admirable opportunity for our orthodox friends to come to the 
rescue. I can imagine them exclaiming: “ You are struggling 
with difficulties of your own creation; accept the miraculous and 
they will disappear by enchantment. Only prejudice forbids you 
to believe that God made the world in six days. The story of the 
Deluge is perfectly in harmony with the catastrophic theory of 
Cuvier, which you abandoned for the uniformitarianism of Lyell 
merely because it necessitated an occasional intervention of Di- 
vine omnipotence.” I can imagine such a speech, but I do not 
hear it. 

Most of my readers will remember the controversy that raged 
not long ago between Herbert Spencer and Dr. Weismann on the 
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question whether natural selection alone is sufficient to account 
for the origin of species, or whether it should be supplemented by 
the transmission of acquired parental qualities. The controversy 
was conducted with conspicuous ability on both sides, and other 
physiologists took part in the discussion, scarcely, if at all, infe- 
rior to the original disputants in knowledge and reasoning power. 
Which party got the better of the argument is out of my power 
to decide ; but one point struck me very forcibly as having been 
established beyond the reach of doubt, to judge by the unanimity 
with which it was assumed by all who expressed an opinion on 
either side. No one seemed to question for a moment that, how- 
ever species originated, they were brought into existence by purely 
natural causes. Again, the supernaturalistic philosophers had an 
opportunity for urging the insufficiency of a mere physical hypo- 
thesis, the unreasonableness of rejecting miracles where their aid 
appeared most necessary ; and again the opportunity was missed, 
or so feebly used, that public opinion remained uninfluenced by 
the reminder. 

Among various explanations of this strange anomaly that might 
be offered, the following seems the most probable: Physical sci- 
ence is understood to proceed solely by the method of induction, 
and it is as a result of induction that the theory of evolution has 
been accepted as applicable to the whole range of physical phe- 
nomena. Facts guaranteed by observation and experiment go to 
show that the heavenly bodies either are, or have been, in a state 
which can be fully accounted for as a result of the aggregation 
of diffused matter moving in obedience to the law of gravitation, 
while opinions may well differ as to the precise manner in which 
the aggregation took place. An examination of what is going on 
over the earth’s surface shows it to be subjected to processes of 
upheaval, subsidence, denudation, erosion and accumulation of 
fluviatile deposits ; the prolonged action of these processes would 
account for any changes known to have ever occurred. Other 
inductive evidence justifies us in concluding that such action 
was actually exercised in the past; although the modus operandi 
in any particular instance leaves room for considerable diver- 
sity of opinion. Finally, ascending to biology, the anatomy and 
physiology of contemporary plants and animals, and the strati- 
graphical arrangement of extinct species, as demonstrated by geo- 
logical research, carry home the conviction that, since the first 
dawn of life, no species has ever come into existence except as the 
offspring of some different and older species ; and all that Darwin- 
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ism, or any rival theory, attempts, is to account for this admitted 
fact. To put the point somewhat differently, in those sciences 
that deal with the material universe, naturalism holds the field ; 
supernaturalist explanations only begin where our knowledge 
ends, and perpetually give way as it progresses. On the other 
hand, in the case of documents embodying the record of a reve- 
lation, — assuming that a revelation has actually been given, — 
the relation is reversed. Here supernaturalism occupies the posi- 
tive pole and naturalism the negative pole; the reference to 
ordinary causation only comes in when our faith ends, as the ex- 
pression of an abstract possibility, the blank form of a scientific 
explanation where the theological explanation has been arbitra- 
rily rejected and nothing definitely convincing can be put in its 
place. 

Let us assume that the conservative theologians would accept 
such a vindication as I have here suggested of their very tolerant 
attitude towards physical science, contrasting so vividly with their 
contemptuous repudiation of the higher criticism,—and I have 
tried to put the case for them as strongly as I could. Observe 
what its adoption implies. Simply this, that when criticism em- 
ploys the methods of induction it is entitled to the same respect 
as any other inductive science. Now, in point of fact, the higher 
criticism uses no other methods and makes no larger assumptions 
than any physical inquirer, while it takes much less for granted 
than the conservative theologians themselves. 

So far I have spoken of the higher criticism as if the meaning 
of the term were universally understood. But in truth there are 
many worthy people to whom it conveys nothing more than a 
vague emotional association of mingled dread and contempt. 
Very often we find the mysterious bogey shut up in a cage of 
quotation marks, as if it were a detected impostor, not fit to go at 
large. Whether it is intended to cast doubt on the adjective 
or the substantive, or both, does not appear. We may talk with- 
out offense of the higher education and of the higher mathematics, 
nay, even of the higher theism or the higher pantheism, but not, 
it would seem, in any serious sense of the higher criticism. Yet, 
what the unfortunate name denotes is, after all, something very 
simple and very necessary. It merely means an inquiry into the 
composition, authenticity and date of ancient documents. Such 
criticism is called “higher” in contradistinction to the “ lower ” 
or more elementary criticism which deals with correct readings 


and the exact meanings of words. No claim to superior dignity 
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or difficulty is necessarily implied, only that the one criticism 
rests on and presupposes the other, just as the upper story of a 
house rests on its ground floor. 

All ancient literature is amenable to the higher criticism ; 
although from the language sometimes employed one would think 
that it had never been heard of except in connection with the 
Bible. The Vedas, the Zend Avesta, Homer, Hesiod, the Pla- 
tonic Dialogues, and some patristic writings, are favorite subjects 
for its exercise, often with results completely subversive of pre- 
conceived opinions. Certain Biblical critics have distinguished 
themselves in profane as well as in sacred literature. Eduard 
Zeller, the great historian of Greek philosophy, and Albert 
Schwegler, one of the greatest authorities on early Roman history, 
both belonged to the much-decried Tiibingen School. Within the 
range of Biblical studies, even the bumblest believers must some- 
times become higher critics in their own despite, at least if they 
eare to know when the Book of Job was written, or who was the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Book of Job suggests considerations highly relevant to our 
subject. It will scarcely be pretended that the results reached by 
a critic who sets himself to determine the date and authorship of 
that wonderful drama need in ‘any way be affected by his opin- 
ions about the supernatural. Miracles are related in it; but the 
most rigid conservatism does not insist on our believing that they 
actually happened. The story may be a parable, and not literally 
true. Accordingly, when the higher critics bring it down to the 
Persian period, or even later, the bitterest intolerance cannot pre- 
tend that they are actuated by sinister motives. Whether we 
assign it to the age of Moses or to the age of the Maccabees its 
doctrinal value remains unaltered. So with regard to the alleged 
interpolations. It would be monstrous to assert that the critics 
who consider the speech of Elihu to be a later addition of work- 
manship inferior to the rest of the poem, do so because they find 
that it stands in the way of their private theories. The question 
is one of pure literature, of artistic taste, not of theological dogma 
at all. Of course, a similar remark applies to the other con- 
demned passages, such as the descriptions of the mines, of Levia- 
than and of Behemoth. 

Another good instance is supplied by the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Not long ago nearly every one believed that this caustic satire 
was what it professes itself to be, a genuine work of Solomon. 
Thackeray would have been greatly surprised to hear that his 
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favorite Vanitas Vanitatum was not really written by “ King 
David’s son the sad and splendid.” Yet few scholars would now 
care to dispute the critical verdict which assigns Ecclesiastes to a 
date at least six centuries later than the time of Solomon. Here 
again no rationalistic or a priori principle was involved. Induc- 
tive evidence alone decided the question, above all the late and 
debased Hebrew in which the book is written. 

All the Hagiographa have in like manner been brought down 
to post-exilian times, and we might go through them all without 
finding a single instance to confirm the charge brought against 
criticism of arbitrarily rejecting whatever testifies to the super- 
natural, until we come to the Book of Daniel. Here certainly 
are miracles and prophecies of the most astounding description 
which must be given up as discredited fictions if Daniel is, what 
free inquiry has ever since Porphyry’s time pronounced it to be, a 
Maccabeean forgery. To a rationalist the prophecies are of course 
in themselves decisive. But the inductive evidence is quite strong 
enough to carry conviction without the rationalistic argument; and 
were it not for theological prejudice would long since have been 
found convincing. The charge of forgery is brought home to 
pseudo-Daniel not by his true prophecies but by his false history, 
by his false prediction of the coming judgment, by his corrupt - 
Hebrew, by the silence of every witness who might have been ex- 
pected to allude to him from Ezekiel to Ecclesiasticus.? 

Traveling backwards through the Hebrew Bible, we find our- 
selves in the second great division known as the Prophets and 
embracing, besides the writers now exclusively so called, Judges, 
Samuel and Kings. Here also the higher criticism has played 
havoc with old traditions, but only one of its achievements has 
excited much attention or called down much obloquy on its repre- 
sentatives. I refer to the assignment of many portions of Isaiah 
and more particularly of chapters xl.-Ixvi. to exilian or post- 
exilian authors. Here at first sight the apologist has an easy 
game and can triumphantly carry an uninstructed audience along 
with him. ‘ You look up and down the book,” he will say, “for 
predictions of the fall of Babylon and of the Return from the 
Captivity, and wherever you find them you pronounce the whole 
chapter or section containing them to be a late interpolation or 
addition. That may be what you call scientific criticism. We 

for our part call it arbitrary, unscrupulous and ‘tendentious,’ to 


1 The reference in Ezekiel is not to a contemporary but to a very ancient 
celebrity. 
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use a word invented by your German friends.” Those who use 
such language assume the possibility or rather the actual occur- 
rence of miracles which not merely transcend the experience of 
life, but also transgress the laws of probability and reason. If 
God ever interferes with the order of nature to the extent of 
revealing the course of events in the distant future, it must, 
one would suppose, be as a warning or as a consolation for those 
to whom the vision is vouchsafed, not as a theatrical exercise 
of superhuman power. But the contemporaries of Isaiah knew 
Babylon only as a subject city of Nineveh and a possible ally of 
its enemies, not as the conqueror and despoiler of Judah; to be 
assured of its downfall some two centuries later would neither 
have purified their morals nor strengthened their faith, even sup- 
posing them to have listened to the prophet, which they most 
certainly would not have done. But what gives the higher criti- 
cism a solid inductive basis is the evidence of language, and by 
this it is prepared to abide in every instance where a received date 
has been changed. 

In the Hexateuch we have a series of narratives swarming with 
miracles and prophecies, while in the higher criticism of the Hex- 
ateuch we have results of the most revolutionary character that 
Biblical inquiry, or indeed any branch of ancient history, has ever 
known. But neither in this instance can it be shown that the 
criticism was prompted by a desire to get rid of the miracles and 
prophecies, nor if, were they reduced to the proportion of ordinary 
occurrences, would the convincing force of the new views be appre- 
ciably diminished. The literary analysis into three distinct series 
of documents running through the whole compilation would still 
hold good ; the evidence of Hebrew historians and prophets would 
still prove that the series constituting the Priestly Code was 
unknown till long after the Return from Babylon, and that the 
Deuteronomic series was unknown before Josiah and Jeremiah ; 
the analogies of legend would still render it overwhelmingly prob- 
able that the patriarchs of the earliest narratives were epony- 
mous heroes who never existed ; physical science and ancient his- 
tory would still prove to demonstration that the stories of the 
Creation, the Fall, the Deluge and the Tower of Babel are simple 
myths. If it be once granted that these results have been ob- 
tained by a trustworthy method, it is not, I think, assuming too 
much to say that such prophecies as the Blessing of Jacob and 
the Song of Moses were composed after the event, and may be 
used for dating the passages in which they occur. 
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When Bishop Colenso entered on his epoch-making examina- 
tion of the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, he expressly 
disclaimed any intention of assailing the credibility of the mir- 
aculous narratives as such. At the time a very clever woman 
observed to the present writer that the Bishop resembled a man 
who should say, “ My dear little fish, you need not be afraid of 
me, I don’t want to catch you; I am only going to drain the 
pond in which you live.” At the present moment the water is 
very low not only in the Hexateuch but throughout the Old Tes- 
tament; most of the fish are dead and the rest are gasping for 
breath. Starting, as we have seen, with no prejudices whatever 
on the subject, the higher criticism has proved far more fatal to 
supernaturalism than that old-fashioned rationalism which was 
content to strike out or explain away the miraculous portions of 
Biblical history, while leaving their reputed authorship and gen- 
eral authenticity intact. Rather I should say that the higher 
criticism, without departing from the prudent reserve with which 
it began, has furnished ample materials for an authoritative judg- 
ment to a still higher science for whose sake alone it is worth 
studying, the science of historical evidence. This science refuses 
to accept any story not intrinsically probable, except on the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, or, at the very least, of contemporaries. If 
a narrator is proved to have made false statements on matters of 
ordinary experience, his testimony to extraordinary occurrences 
has no value. If such occurrences are not mentioned by older 
and apparently more trustworthy narrators of the same history, 
then the probability that they did not take place becomes ex- 
treme. If two narratives of equal value give inconsistent accounts 
of the same alleged occurrence, the improbability of its having 
taken place in the manner described is proportioned to the extent 
of their divergence. One need only apply these canons to the 
Hexateuch, Judges and Samuel, as they now may be studied in 
the light of the higher criticism, for the consequences to become 
at once apparent. The oldest and best “ Mosaic ” narratives are 
probably at least five centuries later than the events that they 
relate, the most recent are nine centuries later. The priestly 
record is a deliberate wholesale fabrication ; the Deuteronomist, 
where he does not copy his predecessors, is a pious romancer ; the 
Elohist and the Yahwist differ from one another, in some respects 
rather widely ; the Yahwist document itself shows signs of being a 
disjointed amalgam. The story of Balaam is made up of at least 
two contradictory versions, and one of these versions excludes the 
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incident of the talking ass, which belongs to the Yahwist. Let 
who will believe in the abstract possibility of that performance : 
can any one seriously believe that an ass was endowed with a hu- 
man voice in order to rebuke her master for doing a thing which 
he had been divinely commanded to do, and which, when he did 
it, redounded to the glory of Israel and of Israel’s God? Liter- 
ary analysis when applied to the story of Gideon leaves it in 
its original form a series of perfectly natural incidents, and the 
same may be said of the story of Saul’s election to the kingdom. 
Professor Cheyne has shown in his new work on Isaiah how the 
story of the moving back of the shadow on the dial —one of the 
very few. miraculous incidents in the history of Judah — was grad- 
ually built up in three successive redactions. Of the Elijah and 
Elisha group of miracles we can only say that they are unsup- 
ported by evidence as good as might be quoted for the most ex- 
travagant stories of the medieval saints. 

With regard to prophecy in the sense of supernatural prediction, 
little need be said. As we have seen, the higher criticism shows 
by inductive evidence that the Second Isaiah and Daniel spoke 
not of future but of contemporary events; the same is true of the 
Pentateuchal prophecies ; many alleged predictions of the literary 
prophets were not offered as such by their authors, but owe their 
traditional character to a perverted exegesis; while the announce- 
ments, certainly numerous enough, of Israel’s redemption and 
glorification have been signally falsified by history. As to the 
pretended “ Christology of: the Old Testament,” it has long been 
dissipated by such a sober interpretation of the texts as would be 
admitted without dispute in the case of any other document. 

I fear that before this some of my readers may have been 
getting a little impatient. They have perhaps been saying to 
themselves, “ Yes, of course this is all very true of the Old Tes- 
tament, and we knew every word of it before. But the real ques- 
tion, the only interesting question, is about the New Testament, 
and especially about the gospels. They stand on quite a different 
footing from the Hexateuch and Judges. There are certain 
stories in the latter that we are not sorry to get rid of. The reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ is quite another matter. We neither wish 
nor are we obliged to part with it. And why should we? Be- 
cause some stories are mythical does it follow that all are? 
Because the heroic legends of Greece and Rome are worthless as 
history, does it follow that we are to lose all confidence in Thucy- 
dides and Julius Cxsar, in Demosthenes and Cicero? Ought not 
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the evidence that suffices to prove an ordinary event suffice 
to prove a miracle where miracles were to be expected, as in this 
instance they were? For Christianity is itself the standing 
wonder only explicable by reference to the personality of Christ 
as set forth in the gospels. And then” — But this is not a 
dialogue, and I am not a thought-reader. Let me recall the 
question to its original limitations. Our object was to inquire 
into the truth of a grave charge brought against the higher 
criticism, the charge of preferring a less to a more probable 
explanation of the same facts, because the more probable ex- 
planation would involve the admission that miracles may hap- 
pen. I have tried to show that, so far as the Old Testament 
goes, this charge is unfounded. So complete an acquittal of the 
critics in respect to so important a branch of their activity, fur- 
nishes at least a strong presumption that in dealing with the 
documents of early Christianity they have not thrown scientific 
method to the winds. Sometimes the same men have cultivated 
both fields, as Ewald, Reuss and Samuel Davidson; in all cases 
they have been trained in the same schools and are animated by 
the same spirit. Suppose it true that they have sometimes gone 
too far in their negations, or at least farther than a cautious con- 
servatism would approve: their temerity may be easily paralleled 
in the labors of classical scholarship where hostility to the super- 
natural cannot be supposed to bias the inquirer. No aspersion is 
ever cast on the scientific honor of a Hellenist who holds that the 
speeches in Thucydides are entirely manufactured by that historian, 
or that Socrates never uttered a single sentence that is put into 
his mouth by Plato, or that several of the Platonic Dialogues are 
spurious. Not long ago Xenophon’s Memorabilia was generally 
accepted as a genuine account of the Socratic teaching. Several 
portions of it are now suspected to be very far from deserving 
that character, yet no outcry has been raised. 

Again it is entirely unwarrantable to assert, as Dr. Salmon 
does,! that critics who disbelieve in the supernatural are on that 
account interested in denying the authenticity of the books where 
miracles are related. I should like to ask Dr. Salmon, or any 
other orthodox Protestant divine, whether he believes in the 
miraculousness of that extraordinary series of cures related in full 
detail by St. Augustine at the end of his treatise De Civitate Dei, 
and if not whether his incredulity has ever inclined him to reject 
the treatise itself, or this particular part of it, as aforgery. I 


1 Historical Introduction to the Books of the New Testament, p. 8. 
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have little doubt that he would manage to combine the most abso- 
lute disbelief in the miracles as such with the most unhesitating 
acceptance of the record as coming from the pen of the great 
Father. At any rate, if I cannot answer for Dr. Salmon, I can 
answer for the higher critics. If the evidence of eye-witnesses 
could convert rationalists to a belief in miracles, incredulity on 
this point would long ago have ceased to trouble the apologist, 
and Protestantism would have ceased to trouble Rome. 

But, as I have said before, there are miracles that the higher 
criticism does reject in a very summary manner, miracles that 
would be wonders without being signs, miracles, that so far from 


. being of any evidentiary value, would, if they were-established, be 


the destruction of all logical evidence whatsoever, miracles that 
are a derogation, not from the course of nature, but from the laws 
of reason. Now these are the miracles that apologetic orthodoxy 
accepts, and attacks the critics for not accepting. If the story 
of the virgin-birth were true, how could two such inconsistent ac- 
counts of it as those given by the first and the third evangelist, 
both be current in the early decades of Christian history? How 
could St. Paul not know it; or knowing, not allude to it? If the 
raising of Lazarus is a historical event, how could it escape the 
notice of the Synoptics? How could the same teacher deliver to 
the same audience during the same period, discourses differing so 
widely, both in form and matter, as the speeches of Jesus in the 
First or Third, and those in the Fourth Gospel? How could one 
so gifted with supernatural prescience as to foretell the circum- 
stances of the siege and capture of Jerusalem in the minute de- 
tail of the Third Gospel, be so utterly mistaken as to declare, in 
the words of the Second Gospel, that the end of the world would 
come within the lifetime of some who were then born (Mark xiii. 
30). Surely modern criticism is entirely within its rights when, 
just as in the case of Daniel, it uses these two predictions, one 
fabricated and the other falsified, to place “St. Mark” and “ St. 
Lake” at such a distance from the events they record as to take 
them out of the category of eye-witnesses, or even of those who 
derived their information from eye-witnesses. 

The question whether the Fourth Gospel was or was not writ- 
ten by St. John is often ignorantly or willfully confused with a 
quite different question, — the value of Baur’s theory as to the 
evolution of primitive Christianity. In reality the two are quite 
distinct. First, the untrustworthiness of the gospel was proved. 
Then and only then did there arise the necessity of asking when 
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and where and by whom was it written. It would no doubt be 
highly satisfactory if these points could be cleared up. But no 
constructive solution of the problem could add to the real strength 
of the destructive criticism which it necessarily presupposes, nor 
can the fragility of any particular solution take away from that 
strength. As to the Tiibingen theory, it probably retains as 
much value as any other scientific theory that has now been be- 
fore the world for fifty years. Let it not be supposed that science 
shares with woman alone the privilege of changing her mind. 
Orthodoxy changes also. Compare “Lux Mundi” with “ Aids 
to Faith;” compare the present attitude of Rome towards the 
higher criticism of the Old Testament with her attitude in Re- 
nan’s youth. Of course I know what orthodox theologians will 
say. They have discovered that propositions once supposed to be 
de fide are really open questions. But that is enough. The defi- 
nition of faith changes with startling rapidity, and perhaps we 
have not yet reached the limit of its transformations. 

We have seen that the higher criticism of the Old Testament, 
although it did not begin by denying the miraculous, ended by 
denying it, or rather by leaving the science of historical evidence 
free to deny it. What, then, it may be asked, is the result to- 
wards which New Testament criticism points? It seems to me 
that the final verdict must be the same. That miracles should go 
on increasing in magnitude, the farther we go from the place and 
time of their alleged occurrence, is a circumstance that cannot 
fail to awaken suspicion. Now the miracles of the Fourth Gospel 
are the most astounding of all, and are related with the strongest 
emphasis on their supernatural character, and their evidentiary 
value as manifestations of the divine omnipotence. There is 
something particularly Hellenic about the writer’s consciousness 
in this respect, — his extreme anxiety to differentiate the miracu- 
lous sign from the ordinary course of nature, and to surround it 
with every guarantee of authenticity. What we find is a wise 
economy, not as with the Synoptics a rank profusion of marvels. 
There are no cases of diabolical possession, because the Fourth 
Evangelist, believing though he did in a supreme power of evil, 
belonged to a society that was too philosophical to explain epi- 
lepsy and hysteria, as the lowest savage might, by the presence of 
malignant spirits. Now it is just this gospel that criticism for 
quite other reasons considers last in order of time, and in the 
order of ideas most remote from Jewish or Palestinian habits of 
thought. 
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Criticism has disengaged from the Acts of the Apostles a con- 
temporary document of high value supposed to be written by a 
companion of St. Paul, and known as the “ we-source ;” it has also 
subjected the earlier portions of the book to a searching compar- 
ison with the parallel narratives contained in the genuine epistles 
of St. Paul himself. Confining our attention to the supernatural, 
we find least of it (if indeed there is any) in the “ we-source,” 
and most in the legendary narratives bearing marks of a compara- 
tively late origin; while the Pentecostal gift of tongues, which 
in Acts offers such an extraordinary spectacle of divine power, 


' shrinks in St. Paul to a performance very much on a level with 


the phenomena of the Irvingite church. 

On grounds of literary analysis, criticism declares the Second 
Gospel to be the oldest of the Synoptics. But this document 
has nothing about the virgin-birth of Jesus, and when freed of 
later additions, nothing about the Ascension. According to it, 
Jesus died with an exclamation of despair on his lips quite incom- 
patible with the prevision of his speedy return to life. His re- 
ported refusal to work miracles is probably authentic, as there 
would have been no reason for inventing it at a time when thau- 
maturgic powers were freely attributed to him; and we can still 
see how his appeal to the “sign of the prophet Jonah” was 
afterwards apologetically corrected into a prediction of his own 
death, burial and resurrection. The words “ three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth,” by the way, point to a vari- 
ation of the resurrection-story not otherwise recognized in our 
gospels. 

My object in the foregoing pages has not been to defend the 
methods and results of the higher Biblical criticism, nor even, ex- 
cept in the briefest manner, to recapitulate them. Readers of the 
New Wor tp would hardly thank me for telling them what they 
have the opportunity of studying at first hand in contributions 
signed by the greatest living masters of the science. Nor have I 
attempted to discuss the general problem of the supernatural in its 
relations to the order of nature. My object has been to show the 
hollowness, if not the insincerity, of a plea put forward for the pur- 
pose of suppressing discussion by denying the right of rational- 
istic critics to speak at all about subjects to which they have de- 
voted their lives. At the same time I have suggested the motive 
that lies at the bottom of this discreditable attempt. Beyond 
doubt, many, perhaps most, of the higher critics disbelieve in 

miracles and supernatural predictions. I will go further still 
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and freely grant that with some of them, such as Strauss, Renan, 
and Mr. Walter Cassels (the author of “ Supernatural Religion ”’), 
the denial is based on philosophical considerations. But Renan 
at any rate combined for many years with his absolute disbelief 
in miracles a belief that the gospels were written by the men 
whose names they bear; and when he partially abandoned this 
position, it was under the stress of historical, not of philosophical, 
arguments. Now this is just what the enemies of criticism find so 
irritating, — that the evidence of history is turning against them; 
that the documents, when scientifically investigated, should, as it 
were, of themselves, fall into a progressive series exhibiting more 
and more of the supernatural the farther removed they are from 
the original events, and a decline of truthfulness going along 
with an increase of intellectual culture in the narrators the farther 
removed they are from the original eye-witnesses. Such is the | 
power and flexibility of modern philosophy, that, once veils | 
from the necessity of verification, it can be made to prove or dis- 
prove anything. So the modern apologist flies to speculation 
whenever he has the chance, in the hope that his ark of faith will 
ride triumphant on a deluge of skepticism. 


Verachte nur Vernunft und Wissenschaft, 
Des Menschen allerhéchste Kraft, 
So hab’ ich dich ! 


said Mephistopheles a hundred years ago. The new Mephistophe- 

les, disguised as an angel of light, sees in historical reason and 

historical science alone the barrier that separates him from his 

victims. ‘Thank heaven we have got rid of history!” a Jesuit ; 
Father is reported to have exclaimed when Papal Infallibility ] 
was voted. His Protestant brother would gladly get rid of it also. . 
As good a device for the purpose as any other is to damage the 
reputation of the laborious inquirers who clear the way for true 
history and accumulate the materials for its edifice, to substitute _ 
for the decisive issues of experience the interminable wrangles of 
metaphysics, above all, to convert am appeal to reason into an ap- 
peal to authority. Perhaps there would be a good case for any 
one who chose to maintain that there is a greater weight of learn- 
ing and ability and disinterestedness on the progressive side. 
But we have no wish to exchange one bondage for another. Our 
object is not that the higher criticism should be reverenced, but 
that it should be read. Doubtless the official apologists will say 
that in this respect they have done their duty. Let them then 
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prove their familiarity with the arguments of their opponents by 
fair statements and fair replies, not by confusing the outcome of 
an inquiry with the assumptions from which it sets out. 


ALFRED W. Benn. 
FLorENCcE, ITAty. 





THE SANCTION FOR MORALITY IN NATURE AND 
EVOLUTION. 


THE old proverb calls it “an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 
Conversely, there are few good winds that do not, at first, or in 
certain ways, blow ill to somebody. Every fertilizing shower in- 
terrupts some one’s promenade, or spoils somebody’s hat. Every 
new and better road pulls down somebody’s fence. So the recon- 
struction of thought and faith which the progress of modern 
knowledge has made, beneficent as it has been, has caused great 
perplexity to many minds, and set not a few quite adrift on a 
shoreless sea of doubt. In the turmoil of opinions not only hol- 
low traditions and baseless credulities have been assailed, but 
also the most legitimate authorities. Those naturally skeptical, 
or iconoclastic, use the new discoveries as clubs to batter down the 
best established principles of morality and religion. A conspicu- 
ous recent sufferer from this tendency is the great law of Evolution, 
which the labors of Darwin and Spencer, Wallace and Romanes 
have so strongly confirmed. 

The four great facts on which the law of evolution rests are 
very simple. Living creatures, in the first place, multiply so fast 
that there would be neither food nor room for more than a small 
-part, were all to survive. Secondly, every living thing born into 
the world varies slightly from every other. Thirdly, all living 
beings inherit, more or less, the peculiarities of their parents. In 
the fourth place, the selection of those that survive is determined 
by their fitness to meet the struggle for existence, or to please their 
mates. These four facts appear, to scientific minds, no less evi- 
dent and elementary than innocent in their bearings and august 
in their monitions. 

But when the popular mind, hearing that these are now accepted 
truths of modern knowledge, begins to handle and apply them to 
daily life, what are its practical deductions? To our surprise we 
find it inferred that evolution is a process where merciless com- 
petition and cruelty are the honored rule, that Nature is a field 
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where every creature struggles, and must struggle, for himself 
alone; that, therefore, such struggle is properly the rule to-day ; 
that might is the only right which Nature knows, and that the 
weak go to the wall, where they had better go. 

It is not the ignorant only who adopt these conclusions, but also 
learned savants who have been prominent advocates of the evolu- 
tion theory. One of its American champions, Mr. Van Buren 
Denslow, some years ago, rebuking Mr. Spencer for not carrying 
out to its logical result the teachings of the doctrine of develop- 
ment, maintained that moral rules are merely “doctrines estab- 
lished by the strong for the government of the weak. The 
prompting to steal and lie is as much a prompting of, nature with 
the weak, as the commandments prohibiting those acts are natu- 
rally urged on the weak by the stronger ones, who wish to keep 
the weak in subjection.” 

Similarly, the German philosopher, Nietzsche, in his “ Zur 
Genealogie der Moral,” traces the genesis of present morality in 
the following manner. At the beginning of civilization, “a herd 
of blond beasts of prey, free from every social restraint, ranged 
about, exulting in murder, rapine, torture, and incendiarism, and 
made slaves of the lower races.”” Their own qualities — cruelty, 
pride, joy in danger, and extreme unscrupulousness (to-day 
reckoned bad qualities) were then the good qualities. Their 
slaves and subjects naturally abhorred these qualities of their 
oppressors, and gave the place of honor to those qualities that 
ameliorated their own sufferings, — pity, self-sacrifice, patience, 
diligence, and friendliness. When, at length, this slave-morality, 
through the victory of Christianity and democracy, got the upper 
hand, the primitive morality was inverted; the naturally bad 
qualities were regarded as good, and the native instincts of man 
that incite to selfishness and cruelty were condemned as evil, Al- 
though Nietzsche’s theory of the origin of the virtues is quite 
opposite to that of Mr. Denslow, he agrees with him in consider- 
ing morals not as universal laws, but as the edicts and utilities of 
a class. 

More recent, and equally surprising, are the declarations of 
Professor Huxley in his latest volume of collected essays, “‘ Evolu- 
tion and Ethics,” in which his singular Romanes Lecture has been 
still further championed and given a permanent place among his 
works. After painting in the blackest of colors the injustice of 
the world, and roundly scoring the unmoral character of the cos- 
mic order, he appeals to the logic of facts as proving that “ the 
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cosmos works through the lower nature of man, not for righteous- 
ness, but against it.” With especial severity he criticises the 
fallacies, as he would brand them, of evolution. As the unmoral 
sentiments have been evolved, no less than the moral, “there is, 
so far, as much natural sanction for the one as for the other.” 
“‘ The thief and the murderer,” he bluntly says, “follow nature as 
much as the philanthropist.’’ Cosmic evolution is “incompetent 
to furnish any better reason why what we call good is preferable to 
what we call evil than we had before.” Professor Huxley contends 
that “for man’s successful progress as far as the savage state, he 
has been largely indebted to those qualities which he shares with 
the ape and the tiger.” But with the changed conditions of man’s 
later life, these serviceable qualities of the earlier time have be- 
come defects. “Civilized man would gladly kick down the ladder 
by which he has climbed. In fact, civilized man brands all these 
ape and tiger promptings with the name of sins. He punishes 
many of the acts which flow from them as crimes, and in extreme 
cases he does his best to put an end to the survival of the fittest 
of former days by axe and rope.” ‘The cosmic progress has no 
sort of relation to moral ends.” “The imitation of it by man is 
inconsistent with the first principles of ethics.” 

The ethical progress of society to-day, Professor Huxley con- 
cludes, “ depends not on imitating the cosmic progress, still less in 
running away from it, but in combating it.” The microcosm 
should pit itself against the macrocosm, and “ social progress means 
a checking of the cosmic progress at every step and the substitu- 
tion for it of another which may be called the ethical progress.” 

Such, in substance, is the string of pyrotechnical paradoxes 
through which the eminent English Evolutionist gave the scien- 
tific and philosophic world as lively a shock as it has for a long 
time experienced. 

Have Nature and Evolution, then, no sanction for morality ? 
What are we to think of these modern Jeremiads of certain evo- 
lutionists, which seem to come, now from the lips of a resurrected 
Schopenhauer, now from those of a third century Manichzan, and 
which have made all the old-time dualists and supernaturalists 
ask with wondering glee, “Is Saul, also, among the prophets?” 

The question has very important bearings. For, if morals and 
Nature be in antagonism; if evolution be a process whose law is 
selfishness and cruelty, or at least without sanction for righteous- 
ness and helpfulness, then, both the cause of evolution and that 
of rational ethics are weighted with grave objections; and ad- 
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vanced science joins its voice with ancient dogmatism in declaring 
the world a realm divided against itself. 

If, on the other hand, we can find our ethical instincts rooted in 
the whole realm of vital Nature, and developed step by step with 
the ascent of life, then science and faith will be harmonized, and 
we shall see that the fundamental verities and duties are right, not 
simply because revelation or intuition has taught them, but that 
they have been taught because the experience of the world has 
shown them to be right, and the irresistible instincts of our vital 
being proclaim them afresh in every succeeding generation. 

Professor Huxley and the other critics who would stigmatize 
evolution as a cruel and selfish process, and who like to describe 
the world as a vast battle-field, where the carnage goes on without 
cessation, and the weak are systematically left at the mercy of the 
strong, err in making a short-sighted bisecting of Nature. They 
drop out of view the better and larger half of it, the end and con- 
summation of the process, and then condemn the whole because of 
their own partial observation. They are like a man who should 
cut an apple-tree in two at the trunk, and then blame the roots 
because they bore no fruit. The process of evolution should be 
judged, not by its roots, by what appears in its lower, rudimentary 
forms and crude beginnings, but by its whole sweep and final out- 
come. It is the mature form, most of all, that presents the char- 
acteristic genius of plant and animal. The real nature of an oak- 
tree is not best discerned in the folded cotyledons, or the initial 
swellings of the acorn, or the rootlets that first push out from the 
shell. Acorn and rootlets are but parts and expressions of that 
evolutive potentiality, that generic idea, which is only to be com- 
pletely understood when we gaze at the full-grown monarch of the 
forest. We may take another illustration from art. The real 
beginning and nature of a statue are not to be discerned in the 
rough outline in which it first appears, but in the creative idea of 
the perfect work,—the pattern which is the goal guiding its 
progress from step to step. 

So, to discern the real character of the cosmic evolution and the 
authentic teachings of Nature, we should not separate the inor- 
ganic realm from the organic, nor the animal from the human 
plane of development, nor hold up the brutal warfare of the 
carnivora and the ravin and ruin of the competing rivals of the 
Saurian ages as exemplifications of Nature’s character and lessons. 

We must recognize the animal and the human species as parts of 
one Divine system, the end and fruit of which are even more 
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significant than its crude beginnings. In the highest moral and 
spiritual forms and forces attained in the process of evolution, we 
should recognize the ampler and clearer manifestation of that 
vital spirit and Divine power which works and unfolds itself 
through all the varied levels of creation. If civilization and 
science and human morality really constitute an “ artificial world,” 
as Prof. Huxley asks us to believe, antagonistic to the general con- 
stitution “of the universe, how can we look for anything but 
defeat when the microcosm pits itself against the macrocosm” ? 
How, indeed, could the higher life of humanity ever have won a 
victory or reached the elevation that it has attained ? 

The contrary position ‘is evident. Precisely because human 
science and morality have been in harmony and alliance with the 
secret laws and higher forces of the universe, they have made the 
progress that we know. 

The term Nature, properly used, means the whole of creation, 
not its lower half; and the great victory of modern science has 
been precisely to show that man is as much a part of Nature and 
under Nature’s laws as the vegetable or the animal kingdom. If 
humanity and human life are not a part of Nature, then the 
laborious researches and boasted achievements of Darwin, Spencer, 
and Romanes have gone for naught. If humanity and human 
life, on the other hand, are constituent parts of Nature, Nature’s 
teachings are to be found, not simply in the fiery voleano or the 
devouring leopard, but also in the generous hand that rescues from 
danger, and the pitying care that binds and heals the sufferer’s 
wounds. Animal evolution culminates in human evolution, and 
human evolution culminates in the unfolding and perfection of 
the spiritual nature. As the end and fruit is indisputably moral, 
by what logic shall we declare that the process and law are devoid 
of ethical import? 

In the next place it is worthy of notice, and a most proper 
plea in mitigation of the charges made, that those parts and 
actions in Nature most criticised as evil are never ends in them- 
selves, but merely means and intermediate steps to the goal of 
good. This fierce competition in the multitude of living beings ; 
this devouring of insect by bird and mouse, and bird and mouse 
by cat and hawk; and the wiping out of the species unfitted 
to maintain themselves in the painful struggle, each of these 
processes is useful to the higher ends toward which the current of 
life moves. It is this that fills each nook with life, makes the 
mole conquer the underworld of the ground and the bird the 
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realm of air, and makes each living species strive and develop 
itself to the utmost. It is this that sharpens the eyes of the lynx 
and the hearing of the deer, and gives swiftness to the antelope 
and the horse. It is this that moulds dull sensation into these 
varied and marvelous instincts of bee and moth, and, as the 
struggle goes on, leads rigid instinct up to flexile cunning and 
adaptive intelligence ; and, among the higher animals, develops in 
each race, according to its peculiar dangers or opportunities, emo- 
tions of fidelity or sympathy, faculties of memory or attention, of 
song or reason; and in man, at length, constitutes mind and con- 
science the controlling powers, and makes success in the battle of 
life the prize of courage, perseverance, mutual devotion, and self- 
sacrifice. Although on the lower levels the stern law of natural 
selection produces the grasping parasite and the voracious reptile, 
and in the early stages gives the advantage to the hard and sel- 
fish, yet, as the evolution continues, this very Moloch of Natural 
Selection, as it has been called, refines and elevates its products 
age byage. It annihilates the ferocious monsters of the Reptilian 
age; it gives the barnacle immobility; it makes the slave-holding 
ant helpless and the human slave owner a fossil of the past. It 
breeds out of the ferocious wolf-tribe the affectionate and devoted 
dog, and allows no people to survive except it makes justice and 
neighborly assistance and good-will the recognized laws of its 
national life. Each layer of olden slime and blood is a fertiliz- 
ing alluvium which produces the later glory of spiritual flower 
and righteous, kindly fruit. 

Moreover, a closer study of Nature shows even more than this. 
It shows that, even in the lower and rudimentary stages of life, 
there is an altruism contemporaneous with the egoism of evolu- 
tion. There is “a struggle for others,” as Professor Drummond 
has well phrased it, conjoined with the struggle for self, constantly 
restraining selfishness, often dominant over it even in low ranks 
of life, and in the larger and higher families of the natural 
kingdom always preponderant. 

A superficial acquaintance with the facts of evolution brings out 
as its prominent features such traits as struggle, selfishness and 
cruelty. But a deeper and keener study shows that from the 
outset of life there have been principles of super-fecundity and 
overflow and instincts of solidarity and sympathy involved that 
irresistibly carry the individual beyond the circle of his own in- 
terests. In the simplest cell which, in obedience to the expansive 
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toplasm, the nucleus of a new cell, the philosophic eye beholds 
the germ of the moral law and the promise of the Beatitudes. 
Wherever vitality is at its best, it is characterized by a constant 
overplus of production beyond the needs of self-maintenance, and 
therefore an overflow of the fountain of being that carries its 
current beyond the bounds of self and commingles the waters of 
life. Altruistic giving is the inseparable correlate of this vital . 
over-production. A certain disinterestedness and outgoing of 
largess and sympathy is as characteristic of healthy life as for the 
mother of a new-born babe to give her milk to the babe. In the 
sacred unity and natural bond that holds the ocean in its bed and 
the parent sheep to the suckling of her helpless lambkin, we see 
the germ of that moral necessity that blossoms in a Socrates’ con- 
science or a Christ’s self-sacrifice. 

Professor Huxley presents the cosmic struggle for existence 
as demanding the opposite conduct from goodness and virtue: 
not self-restraint, but ruthless self-assertion, and the character- 
istic qualities of ape and tiger. By this he must mean, if his argu- 
ment is to be effective, such qualities as those of cruelty, voracity, 
thievery, and wantonness. On the contrary, even the tiger’s sur- 
vival and success demanded from him self-restraint and care for 
others. Had his self-assertion and devouring appetite been indeed 
“ruthless,” and not checked themselves in the presence of his 
mate and his cubs and been ready to share his booty with them, 
his line would have perished with the first generation. Did the 
apes not associate themselves in bands, combining their forces for 
mutual assistance and defense, how could this species of creature, 
so comparatively weak physically, destitute of tusks, fangs, horns, 
or armor, have sustained itself against its far more power- 
ful enemies? It is not merely in the human species, but also 
throughout the whole realm of life below, that altruism and social 
bonds manifest themselves; self-will at due times and occasions 
represses itself; and if it will not voluntarily yield and curb its 
excesses, then it is sternly enforced to do so by an inexorable 
Nemesis. 

Foremost among these factors that enforce cdoperation and 
more or less of altruism, are those central facts in the animal 
kingdom, sex and infant weakness. Above the very lowest orders 
of existence, no animal and few of the higher plants can repro- 
duce their species without a mate, nor can the young survive with- 
out parental care. Reproduction is no less fundamental to life 
than nutrition. And if the necessity of feeding themselves is 
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the sure producer of egoism in all forms of flesh and blood, the 
necessity of pleasing their mates and taking care of their young 
just as surely fosters altruism. 

Of course we should not attribute to the animal mother the 
same affection and conscious self-denial that characterize a human 
mother. But throughout every realm of natural history, above 
the microscopic, there are instincts that carry the individual be- 
yond his own needs, and often quite contrary to his own ease, 
comfort, and self-preservation, because they are demanded by the 
race. The universal conditions of reproduction are, first, giving ; 
and, next, self-sacrifice. See, in the case of the flowers, how the 
anther gives to the stigma the fertilizing pollen that through 
microscopic gateways penetrates to the inmost heart of the pistil ; 
how, with the first beginning of the seed, the petals begin to 
wither, turning into the germs the sap on which they might have 
lived, and packing around each tiny germ the stores of starch and 
albumen which shall feed their hunger when the sun calls them 
forth to life with the spring. ‘Every flower in the world,” 
Henry Drummond well says, “lives for others. It sets aside 
something costly, a gift to the future, brought into the world and 
paid for by its own demise. Every seed, every egg, is a tithe 
of love.” Paternity implies a regard for another, more or less 
permanent. Maternity is synonymous with self-sacrifice. 

As we look through the annals of natural history, what curious 
and even romantic details are beheld growing from these fruit- 
ful roots! The sand-wasp, that never sees its offspring, neverthe- 
less laboriously laying up for its grubs a provision of fresh food 
in a sealed storehouse; the paternal pipe-fish, carrying the eggs 
of its offspring about in a pouch till they are hatched ; the father- 
nightingale, feeding the mother regularly while she is sitting on 
the nest; the indignant gander, valorously protecting its little 
brood against the intrusive stranger ; the mother lioness, intercept- 
ing with the shield of her own body the lance which threatens 
her cub,—what resplendent and touching testimonies do the 
annals of science furnish to refute the calumny that the cosmic 
order is one solely or chiefly of ruthless self-assertion ! 

No doubt, this parental love was in the beginning crude, narrow, 
and hard. Evolution had to give it long and patient polishing 
before the bitter buds, the dwarfish, crumpled cotyledons, became 
the lovely and stately blossoms of disinterested and unswerving 
affection that we admire to-day. But the important thing to 
notice is that the moral germ was there; something unique in its 
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kind and divine in its possibilities. As Professor Romanes has 
well said: “‘ The greatest of all distinctions in biology, when it first 
arises, is thus seen to be in its potentiality rather than in its 
origin. The distinction between a nature that can and a nature 
that cannot possess moral power is capital.” Once established in 
the world, this altruistic bud was sure to increase and sweeten. 
Loveless parents meant neglected, stunted, dying offspring. But 
the loving father and mother saved and improved their off: »ring 
and made more loving descendants. The fostering affection, how- 
ever little it matters not, was bound to be preserved and accumu- 
lated by that best of bankers, Heredity, at compound interest. 
Each succeeding family in this royal line is richer in the elements 
that make for progress. The little group of father, mother, and 
offspring act together, and are stronger for their union. New 
forces of sympathy, brotherhood, and devotion spring up within 
the holy circle; and in the family evolution gains a new instru- 
ment and ally, a daily generator and guardian of the social and 
moral forces through which human progress is attained. 

All these parental feelings, it may be urged, however, are but 
enlargements and prolongations, so to speak, of self. The off- 
spring belongs to the mother, and her care of it has, therefore, 
nothing properly disinterested about it. Outside this family cir- 
cle can we find in the system of Nature any examples of mutual 
help, any instances of truly disinterested sympathy and codpera- 
tion? Most assuredly we can. He who cannot see them, but per- 
ceives in the cosmic order only a gladiatorial pit, either has only 
a meagre knowledge of natural history, or wilfully closes his eyes 
to its nobler chapters. 

At the dawn of animate existence, every life was probably a 
single cell, as we still see in the case of the ameba and other 
protozoa. But this self-sufficiency leads to nothing in evolution. 
For the development process to advance, it must resort to the co- 
operative principle. So we have compound plants and flowers ; 
the colonies and groups in which the lower animals club together 
their forces; the communal life of the polyps, the sponges, and 
the bees, ‘where each member or group takes up its respective 
share of labor for the public good; one set drawing in the food, 
a second digesting it, assimilating and storing it away; a third 
producing buds, seeds, or eggs. 

As we direct our glance a little higher up the ladder of life, we 
see a still more interesting case of mutual aid in those notable in- 
terchanges of good services between blossom and insect, to which 
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we owe all that is beautiful and fragrant in the floral world. In 
its inmost heart the flower spreads a banquet of honey, and marks 
the road to it with showy or conspicuous petals or some sweet per- 
fume, that even at night will guide the insect guest to the nectar. 
As each bee or moth or butterfly helps itself from the table of 
its floral host, it pays for all it takes by carrying the fertilizing 
pollen to the neighboring flower, and ensuring the preservation 
and multiplication of the species that has fed it. Thus plant and 
insect develop together. Those plants survive and multiply most 
that hide their honey and pollen best from hostile marauders, but 
leave some clue to guide their insect helpers. The bee and the 
moth quicken in intelligence and helpfulness, because those who 
make the most skillful go-betweens will best feed themselves and 
best propagate the plants that will feed their descendants. 

Even on this low range in the animate world, it is evident that 
“those creatures succeed best who, in fulfilling their own life, also 
compass the good of other beings.” The farther and higher we 
pursue our investigation, the more numerous and striking are the 
illustrations of this reciprocity and helpfulness. The beetles 
assist each other in rolling up the pellets of manure in which they 
bury their eggs. Many caterpillars weave tents in common. 
Beavers combine to cut down logs and build their dams and com- 
munal huts. Wolves, wild-dogs, and jackals do their hunting in 
packs. Rabbits, sheep, chamois, and rooks give each other sig- 
nals of danger.' Among bees, the neuters, who never become 
mothers, watch over the eggs and cocoons as if these were their 
own. The agricultural ants sow in common, and harvest and 
store their crops in granaries to use in common, for general sus- 
tenance. According to Forel, the fundamental feature in the life 
of many species of ants is the obligation of every ant to share its 
food, already swallowed and digested, with every member of the 
community who may apply for it. If an ant which has its crop 
full is too selfish to regurgitate a part of it for the use of a hun- 
gry comrade, it will be treated as an enemy. 

The instances of sympathy and self-sacrificing kindness among 
animals are as numerous as they are interesting. Sir James 
Malcom told Professor Romanes personally of a monkey on ship- 
board, who, when its companion monkey fell overboard, threw to 
it a cord, the other end of which was tied around its own body.” 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, in a recent lecture, told of a cedar-bird 


1 Darwin, Descent of Man, p. 100. 
2 Romanes, Animal Intelligence, p, 475. 
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that she had known to take charge of a nest of young robins 
whose parents had been killed, and to bring up the brood of 
orphans with motherly care. Mr. Belt tells of a number of cases 
where he has seen ants that had been buried under clay or peb- 
bles released by their neighbors, often with great labor.1 When 
seals, buffaloes or deer are attacked, the males put the mothers 
and young and weak of the herd in the least exposed place, and 
go to the front to meet the enemy. Thomas Edward, the Scotch 
naturalist, having wounded a tern, or sea-swallow, so that it could 
not fly, saw it lifted up by two unwounded comrades and carried 
out to a rock in the sea beyond his reach.® 

The weasel, which, as Rev. J. G. Wood relates, came to pick up 
and carry away an injured comrade; the rats, who led a sightless 
comrade by a straw;* the blind pelican, who was fed by neigh- 
bors on fish brought many miles;° the gander that guided his 
blind comrade about by gently taking her neck in his bill;® the 
old baboon, who came down from his own place of safety on the 
hill to force his way through a pack of dogs and carry off a young 
baboon that had remained behind in peril,’— these instances of 
tender feeling and generous deeds might be called the delightful 
romances of Natural History, were it not that every one of them 
is a well-attested fact; they are only a few among many similar 
cases. 

The scientific skeptic may object that none of these incidents 
affords proof of conscious self-devotion in the animal world, but 
only of a blind instinct. Among human beings we should cer- 
tainly call them altruistic — nay, moral. Why should we reckon 
them unconscious and egoistic when occurring among animals? 
But if they are illustrations of the action of blind instinct, then 
all the stronger is the disproof of the charge that Nature has no 
sanction and command except for self-interest. All the stronger 
is the proof that there is an innate tendency, rooted in the con- 
stitution of Nature and all social beings, that irresistibly ex- 
presses itself in sympathetic impulses and self-sacrificing kind- 
nesses. 

Finally, we may notice that Nature, instead of frowning down 
and repressing this altruistic tendency, has constantly favored and 


1 Naturalist in Nicaragua, 1874, p. 26. 

2 Thomson, Passions of Animals, p. 306 ; Darwin, Descent of Man, p. 101. 

3 Romanes, Animal Intelligence, p. 275. 

4 Seelenleben der Thiere, p. 64. 5 Darwin, Descent of Man, p. 102. 
® Romanes, Animal Intelligence, p. 272. 7 Darwin, Descent of Man, p. 101. 
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sanctioned it. It has, indeed, been the very channel of the higher 
evolution of life. If we run over the names of the commoner and 
more numerous tribes of animals, the birds, deer, gophers, seals, 
kangaroos, antelopes, mice, and rabbits, or, going lower down, 
bees, ants, and grasshoppers, almost all are gregarious animals. 
The social animals have an immense preponderance over the un- 
social. The carnivora, whose cruel self-seeking Professor Huxley 
presents as the type and condition of success in the competitions 
of Nature, are relatively very few in number. They are the excep- 
tions, not the normal type, any more than the train-robber and the 
Tammany “ pantata” are typical Americans. Almost everywhere 
these species are dying out. “The dragons of the prime,” who 
“tare each other in their slime,” and who have been presented as 
the true type of Nature— ‘red in tooth.and claw,” lie in their 
fossil cemeteries, eternal witnesses to the judicial sentence which 
Nature has pronounced upon them and their ways. Never in the 
annals of Zodlogy was there such a Waterloo (as Mr. Fiske has 
well called it) as these giant Saurians met. Among the carni- 
vora that still survive it is evident that, in spite of their terrible 
claws, or fangs, and their strength and agility, these depredators 
and enemies of their fellows are everywhere falling behind in 
the race of life. None of their natural weapons, nor their ter- 
rible energy of self-seeking, are equal, as aids to survival and 
multiplication, to the mutual help and greater intelligence of the 
social animals. Darwin’s dictum, that “ those communities which 
included the greatest number of the most sympathetic members 
would flourish best,” is found to be the fact and law of animal 
evolution. 

Professor Huxley charges that man, having progressed because of 
those qualities which he shares with the ape and the tiger, now that 
he has become civilized and moralized would kick down the ladder 
by which he mounted. On the contrary, it has never been by 
tigerish cruelty, or a monkey-like wantonness, selfishness, or ma- 
licious mischievousness, that man has reached his superior posi- 
tion. These qualities, on the contrary, have arrested the progress 
of ape and tiger. Man has gone above them because of his larger 
share of the altruistic and social impulses, and the mutual help 
and codperative industry which have tided the feeble over periods 
of weakness, and stimulated intelligence and skill as nothing else 
has done. 

So far from primitive man being a solitary, roaming blond 
beast of prey, his hand against every man, whose fundamental 
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instinct is cruelty and injury to others, as Nietzsche portrays him, 
the discoveries of archeology show, on the contrary, that the 
earliest men we know were already social and united in consider- 
able communities. The kitchen-middens of quarternary man, dis- 
covered and investigated by Steenstrup, have a thickness of three 
metres in some places, and must have been formed by a very 
numerous horde of men. ‘The piles of horses’ bones at Solutré,” 
says Max Nordau, in his work on Degeneration, “ are so enormous 
as quite to preclude the idea that a single hunter, or even any but 
a very large body of allied hunters, could have collected and 
killed such a large number of horses in one place. As far as our 
view penetrates into historic time, every discovery shows us primi- 
tive man as a gregarious animal, who could not possibly have main- 
tained himself, if he had not possessed the instincts which are pre- 
supposed in life in a community, viz., sympathy, the feeling of 
solidarity, and a certain degree of unselfishness. We find these 
instincts already existent in apes.” 

“The splendid beast of prey,” whom the worshipers of self 
would present as the typical human type, is not only pernicious to 
the species, but, as Dr. Nordau points out,! is pernicious to it- 
self also. “It rages against itself; it annihilates itself. The 
biological truth is that constant self-restraint is a necessity of ex- 
istence, as much for the strongest as for the weakest. It is the 
activity of the highest human cerebral centres. If these are not 
exercised, they waste away ; i. e., man ceases to be man; the pre- 
tended ‘over-man’ becomes sub-human,—in other words, a 
beast. By the relaxation, or breaking up of the mechanism of 
inhibition in the brain, the organism sinks into irrecoverable an- 
archy in its constituent parts; and this leads, with absolute cer- 
tainty, to ruin, to disease, madness, and death, even if no resist- 
ance results from the external world against the frenzied egoism 
of the unbridled individual.” 

In these social and altruistic impulses of the higher orders of 
animal life, the philosophic investigator sees plainly the great 
uplifting causes of vital evolution. This social and altruistic life 
is conditioned upon the rudimentary moral sense of the species. 
Unless, in the members of a group of birds, there is an incipient 
sense of justice, which leads them to respect the tid-bit which a 
neighbor has found, or to chastise together the member who has 
lazily and selfishly appropriated the nest of a fellow, the social 
group would quickly fall to pieces. All naturalists who have 

1 Nordau, Degeneration, p. 431. 
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studied gregarious species, have noticed amongst them a certain 
sense of personal rights and the duty of just dealing with their 
fellow-members in the group. The dogs in Constantinople have 
each their special street or alley, the invasion of which they reso- 
lutely resist. The prairie-dog and the beaver have their respec- 
tive resting-places, which their comrades respect. 

Even in the animal kingdom, we thus find the moral disposition 
to exist in a more or less developed form. When we reach the 
human sphere, that which especially characterizes its progress 
is the greater and greater restriction of selfish and unmoral com- 
petition by the growing sense of sympathy and justice in the 
community. Even among barbarians, the qualities that make a 
tribe the fittest to survive are not merely strength of body, ferocity 
of disposition, and keenness in taking advantage of one’s fellow, 
but rather the possession of trustworthy, helpful, and loyal dispo- 
sitions. Take a tribe of savages, among whom robbery, murder,’ 
licentiousness, cannibalism, and infanticide prevail. Is it not 
plain, from the nature of the case, that such tribes are not likely 
to leave abundant offspring? Is it not the testimony of all trav- 
elers, that such tribes are decaying tribes, yearly diminishing, 
tribes on whose head Nature has already pronounced sentence ? 

When, from the low state of morals among certain Australian 
and African savages, it is argued that we have here the proof and 
illustration of the general absence of moral qualities in primitive 
humanity, the real sequence of cause and effect is reversed. It 
is, on the contrary, precisely because such tribes have been de- 
ficient in average moral quality, that they have failed to march 
upward on the road of civilization with the rest of mankind, and 
have fallen into these bog-holes of savage degradation. It is 
only when humanity is spurred on by conscience to the faithful 
discharge of great duties, that our race develops to the full stature 
of its manhood. 

Natural History, Archeology, and Biology all combine their 
testimony to show the error of that view which denies to Nature 
any moral lesson or tendency, and sees in evolution simply a 
cruel and selfish struggle. The sympathetic instinct and moral 
necessity that man feels belong to no artificial world opposed to 
the great order of the universe. They are rooted deep in those 
same natural bonds and sacred unities which, wherever red blood 
flows in the veins, have conditioned the very continuance of the 
species on the faithful discharge by each generation of their duty 
to others besides themselves. Vice and injustice are ever destroy- 
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ing themselves. The more single-eyed selfishness is, the more 
likely it is to starve itself to death. It is a matter of simple sci- 
entific observation that the preponderance of selfishness among a 
family or a people, and the decay of that family or people, go 
together. The predominance of egotism is a physiological sign 
that the vitality of the species is exhausted; the family instinct 
dies out, and the individuals lose their ability to experience nor- 
mal and natural love, and cease to perpetuate themselves. 

As Dr. Nordau has pointed out: “ We possess an unfailing 
means of determining the exact degree of vital energy in a given 
species, race or nation, in the proportion between the egotism 
and altruism of the individuals contained in it. The larger the 
number of beings who place their own interests higher than all 
the duties of solidarity, and the ideals of the development of the 
species, the nearer is the species to the end of its vital career. 
‘While, on the other hand, the more individuals there are in a 
nation who have an instinct within them, impelling them to deeds 
of heroism, self-abnegation, and sacrifice for the community, the 
more potent are the vital energies of the race.” (“ The Conven- 
tional Lies of Civilization,” p. 270.) 

The best of social fertilizers, then, are affection and sympathy. 
Virtue has a self-propagating power. Self-sacrifice, emptying the 
soul of the dregs of selfishness, and filling it with the living water 
of the Eternal Spirit, makes harvests bourgeon and ripen wher- 
ever its irrigating stream spreads abroad. Morality is no inven- 
tion of priests, statesmen, or philosophers. It is an irresistible 
growth of the human heart, the fairest blossom, the age-long vic- 
tory and product of that Divine Life of the Universe that has 
ever moved onward from chaos to cosmos, from carnal to spirit- 
ual. That lustrous march is no drama of red-toothed carnage, 
but a patient ascent through successive planes of wider and more 
intimate codperation, fusing individuals in families, families in 
tribes, tribes in nations, and nations in the universal family of 
God’s children, in which Jew and Greek, male and female, black 
and white, must have their equal right and place before the tri- 
bunal of Christian equity and sympathy. The highest efflores- 
cence on the century-plant of cosmic life, the message of Nature, 
as of Scripture, is Love. The Universe is God’s unfenced and 
all-inclusive communion table ; and every act of humane ministra- 
tion, every helpful hand stretched out to the weak or fallen is a 
sacred rite in its holy Eucharist. 


JAMES T. Brxsy. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL AS CORRECTING THE 
THIRD. . 


TuHE Fourth Gospel differs so much from the other three that 
it is not unnatural to assume that it can throw little light on 
them. Undoubtedly the difference is very great, in vocabulary, 
style, subject matter, arrangement, and thought. John! does not 
use, for example, the Synoptic words “repent,” “ repentance,” 
“forgiveness,” “faith,” “ watch,” “pray,” “temptation,” “ bap- 
tism,” “preach,” “rebuke,” “ publicans,” “scribes,” “ disease,” 
“ possessed with a devil,” “ cast out devils,” “unclean,” “leper,” 
“‘leaven,” “hypocrisy,” “enemy,” “Herod,” “divorce,” “adul- 
tery,” “woe,” “rich,” “ riches,” “ mighty works,” “ parable,” and 
‘“‘power.”? Yet a moment’s reflection will show us that, how- 
ever the author may dispense with some of these words, he cannot 
altogether dispense with the thoughts. “ Pray,” for example, he 
never uses, but “ask,” often. Instead of “faith,” he repeatedly 
uses “ have faith in” (or “on” ), preferring the latter, perhaps, 
because it concentrates attention on the Person in whom we are 
to have faith. “Faith” means casting our care on the Lord, 
and resting, or “abiding,” in him. The Synoptists say that our 
“ prayers” will be granted if we have “faith.” John expresses 
precisely the same thought, though in language almost entirely 
different: “If ye abide in me and my words abide in you, ask 
whatsoever ye will and it shall be done unto you” (xv. 7). 
Again, except in the actual crucifixion, he never uses the word 
“cross,” or “crucify,” and, therefore, the Synoptic predictions 
that “‘ the Son of man will be crucified” are verbally absent from 
his pages. But the thought is present. He regards the Cross as 
the throne of Christ,’ the place to which Christ will be “lifted 
up,” and from which God will be “glorified,” so that the Jo- 
hannine predictions of Christ’s passion are to be found in 
such passages as, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 

1 « John” is used, throughout this paper, as a short and popular expression 
for “the author of the Fourth Gospel.” 

2 “Sinner” occurs only in Jn. ix. 16-31, in a controversy between the 
Pharisees and the man born blind. “The kingdom of God, or, of heaven,” 
occurs in Jn. only twice, in the Synoptists more than eighty times. 

8 Cf. the remarkable tradition preserved by Justin Martyr (1 Apol. 41), 
“The Lord hath reigned from the tree,” i. e., from the Cross. He falsely 


accused the Jews (T7ryph. 73) of canceling the words “from the tree” from 
Ps. xevi. 
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will draw all men unto me” (xii. 32). Thus we are led to 
look beneath superficial differences of words for agreements in 
spiritual meaning; and, then, an interesting question suggests 
itself: With which of the Synoptic Gospels does the Fourth 
agree most closely? Eusebius! tells us that the apostle, while 
pronouncing the first three gospels deficient as regards the earlier 
teaching of the Lord, “approved of them and attested their 
truth”: but what where they differ? John, when covering the 
same ground, must needs either omit the points of difference, or 
else “attest the truth” of one Synoptist against another. This 
leads to the question, “ Which of the Synoptists, if any, does he 
specially “ attest,” or specially correct? 

Even the English text of the Gospels reveals that, in one or 
two quaint or obscure words and phrases, John curiously follows 
Mark. For example, the perplexing expression, “ointment of 
spikenard, or, pistic (nard), or, genuine, or, liquid,’ * — for the 
Revisers give us a choice of these renderings —and the mention 
of “two hundred pence,” ® and of “grass,” in connection with the 
Miracle of the Five Thousand, are adopted by John. He also 
appears to transpose an obscure and dislocated tradition about 
“other boats” to a place where (though the text is still greatly 
confused) it makes better sense. In describing Christ’s entrance 
into Jerusalem Mark says that the multitude strewed omBddas (a 
word that mostly means “litter,” or “ mattress-stuffing”) in 
the road; Matthew calls it “ boughs;” Luke omits the incident ; 
John intervenes apparently to mention “the branches of the palm 
trees,” not strewn, but taken in the hand.6 Mark represents 
Christ as predicting his death zappycia “openly” —an expres- 
sion so difficult that Matthew and Luke omit it; John makes it 
plain that the meaning is “open,” in the sense of “clear” 
(“ clear,” that is to say, in the opinion of the disciples, “ Now 
speakest thou clearly”).6 Again, Mark uses one or two Greek 
words, “bed (xpaBarros),” “ money-changer (xodAAvfiorys),” against 
which Attic grammarians vehemently protest. Luke alters them. 
John retains them. Passing from mere words we find that John 
covers the Synoptic ground in none but the following narratives : 
(1) the Baptism of Christ, (2) “a Purification of the Temple, (3) 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, (4) a visit of Christ’s to Naz- 


1 H. E. iii. 24. 2 Mk. xiv. 3. 


8 Mk. vi. 37; “grass” is also mentioned by M. but not by Lk. 
* From Mk. iv. 36 to Jn. vi. 23. 5 Mk. xi. 8, M. xxi. 8, Jn. xii. 3. 
6 Mk. viii. 32, Jn. xvi. 29. 
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areth, or “his own country,” (5) Christ’s Walking on the Sea, 
(6) the Anointing of Christ, (7) Christ’s riding into Jerusalem, 
(8) the Lord’s Supper, and (9) the Passion. One of these, the 
Walking on the Sea, is altogether omitted by Luke. Another, 
the Anointing, is related by Luke so differently, as regards time, 
place and circumstances, that most commentators regard it as 
a distinct event. In the visit to Nazareth Luke describes an 
attempt to cast Jesus down a precipice, not mentioned here 
or elsewhere by the Evangelists. As to the remaining six 
points, it can be shown that in no detail of them does John 
support Luke against Mark, while he frequently supports Mark 
against Luke. In fact, if we exclude the beginning and the 
end of Christ’s public life, and the great Eucharistic “sign” of 
the Five Thousand, John never intervenes in that part of the 
Synoptic work which deals with narrative,! except to relate some- 
thing contained in the first and second gospels, but omitted, or 
transmuted, by the third. As to John’s shorter interventions, 
which are very numerous indeed, want of space makes it impos- 
sible to submit to the reader more than a few specimens of the 
results of a complete investigation into what may be called the 
Quadruple Tradition. But here are a few specimens. 

John the Baptist is described by the first two Evangelists as 
once using the words “ after me,” in connection with Jesus. The 
third rejects them, possibly as being derogatory to Jesus; but the 
fourth repeats them thrice, only in such a context as to make 
the Baptist testify to Christ’s precedence and pre-existence.?_ _Im- 
mediately afterwards, the first and third gospels have “ shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire:” but Mark omits 
“with fire,” and John follows him.? Again, Mark, in his account 
of what followed the temptation, leaves room where we may easily 
place Christ’s early teaching in Jerusalem, before the betrayal of 
the Baptist ; in Matthew’s account it can also be inserted, though 
less easily. Luke leaves no room for it.* John repeatedly says, 


1 This excludes the cure of the nobleman’s son (Jn. iv. 46-53), which is 
identified by some with the cure of the centurion’s son, or servant, recorded by 
Matthew and Luke, but not by Mark. 

2 Mk. i. 7, M. iii. 11, Lk. iii. 16, Jn. i. 15, 27, 30. 

3 Mk. i. 8, Jn. i. 33. 

4 Lk. iv. 44, however, according to W. and H. (who read “Judea” for 
“Galilee ”), would indicate a preaching in the synagogues of Juda, but not 
in Jerusalem. If that is the case, it is an instance of Luke correcting Mark, 
and being himself corrected by John. Luke alters Mark i. 38, “the neighbor- 
ing village-towns” into “ other towns ;”’ but, even with this alteration, the text 
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or implies, that the early teaching took place before the Baptist 
was imprisoned. The first and third gospels omit the charge 
brought against Christ in the second, “He hath Beelzebub, or, 
an unclean spirit,” but the fourth adopts it in the form, “ He hath 
a devil.”? Mark, in a tradition that was probably confused at a 
very early period, puts into the mouths of Christ’s friends and 
relations the words “ He is gone out of his wits ;” Matthew and 
Luke appear to have followed a tradition that took the same verb 
in a different sense and with a different subject, and render it 
“the multitude were out of their wits with astonishment, or, mar- 
veled.” John retains the charge in the words “ He is mad.” ® 
The first and third gospels say that Christ gave the title of 
“mother and brethren” to those who “do God’s will ;” Luke 
substitutes “ hear the word of God and do it ;” John never speaks 
of “ doing the word,” but always of “ doing the will of God ;” he 
says, indeed, that those are Christ’s “friends” who do what he 
commands; but this is immediately qualified by the declaration, 
that the great difference between “ friends” and “ slaves” is that, 
while the latter obey the Master’s word, or command, without 
knowing the purpose that dictates it, the former have this know- 
ledge: “ No longer do I call you bond-servants; for the bond- 
servant knoweth not what his master doeth: but I have called 
you friends ; for all things that I have heard from my Father I 
have made known unto you,” and, hence, “ He that doeth the will 
of God abideth forever.”* Often the verbal difference of John 
from the Synoptists is so great, that it is only when regarded in 
the light of other instances that the corrective tendency is appar- 
ent. In the Parable of the Sower, Mark and Matthew speak 
of seed which “ immediately grew up because it had no depth of 
earth, and when the sun rose it was parched, and, by reason of 
having no root, it was withered.” Luke omits all the italicized 
words, and, instead of “root,” he substitutes “ moisture.”® Not 
improbably he was influenced by some initial obscurity in the tra- 
dition,® but, whatever may have been his motive, there can be no 


could not include a visit to Jerusalem. Perhaps this is one of the instances 
in which the word “Galilee,” or “Region,” has caused a difficulty. (See 
below, p. 482). 

1 Mk. i. 14, 15, M. iv. 12, 17, Lk. iv. 14, 15, Jn. iii. 24, iv. 1, 3. 

2 Mk. iii. 22, 30, Jn. x. 20. 

3 Mk. iii. 21, eéorn, M. xii. 23, etlorayro, Lk. xi. 14, eOatyacay, Jn. x. 20, 
palverat. 

* Mk. iii. 31-35, M. xii. 46-50, Lk. viii. 19-21, Jn. xv. 14, 15, 1 Jn. ii. 17. 

5 Mk. iv. 5, 6, M. xiii. 5, 6, Lk. viii. 6. 

® Codices B and D vary in Mk. iv. 5, and, not improbably, the right tra- 
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doubt that his version suffers in consequence ; he misses the warn- 
ing against shallowness, and the danger of over-speedy growth, 
and he fails to make his reader perceive that, unless “the word ” 
has room to work in, and stuff to work upon, nothing permanent 
ean result. John, who omits all the Synoptic parables, makes no 
exception in favor of that of the Sower, but he exhibits for us, 
and, as it were, dramatizes, this warning against over-speedy 
growth, when he represents certain Jews as suddenly believing in 
Jesus at the instant when they hear certain words of his, and 
then, no less suddenly, recoiling into the bitterest hostility because, 
as Jesus says, “ My word hath no free course in you.”! In the 
next instance, the abrupt ruggedness of Mark’s metaphor may 
have caused the first and third Evangelists to smooth it down. 
He speaks of “the candle” as “coming,” a suggestion of per- 
sonification which Matthew and Luke alter into “lighting, or, 
kindling.” But the two latter thereby give a different turn to 
the thought, making it subjective, not objective, and indicating 
that it meant the light that was in the hearts of the disciples, 
which was to shine forth from them to others, as Matthew says, 
“ Ye are the light of the world.” Elsewhere, also, these two evan- 
gelists (in the Double Tradition, which is altogether a separate 
work from Mark) take the subjective view, when they say that 
“there is nothing hidden that shall not be revealed,” i. e., the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed at the day of Judgment. 
Mark, on the contrary, seems to retain the objective view of the 
“candle,” i. e., truth, when he says that it is not hidden, except 
“in order that it may be manifested.” John follows the same 
course, although he substitutes for Mark’s homely image of the 
“candle” that of the “light ” and expressly distinguishes between 
the two. The Baptist, he says, “was not that light, but came to 
bear witness of the light.” Elsewhere, the Baptist is described as 
only a “candle,” in comparison with “the light,” and—as if to 
guard against the supposition that the disciples could be “the 
light,” except so far as they reflected their Master —Christ is 
represented as himself repeatedly saying, “J am the light of the 
world.” 2 Moreover, Mark’s doctrine about the light hidden, “ in 
order that it may be manifested,” is in accordance with John’s 


dition was that of D, 5:8 7d wh Zxew BdOos thy viv, “because the earth had no 
depth :” ‘ys Bd@os in Ezekiel xxxi. 14, 18, xxxii. 18, means “ Hades.” 

1T. e., “no room to act,” Jn. viii. 37. 

2 Mk. iv. 21-23, M. v. 14-16, x. 26, Lk. viii. 16, 17, xi. 33, xii. 2, Jn. 
viii. 12, ix. 5. 
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view of the paroimiai, or dark sayings which Christ uses to the 
disciples, because they are not able to bear the truth, and in order 
to prepare the way for it. This differs from the Synoptic view, 
“that seeing they may see and not perceive ;” but it agrees with 
Mark’s other tradition (omitted by Matthew and Luke), that 
Jesus “spake to them in parables as they were able to under- 
stand.” ! 

These examples of Johannine intervention in favor of Mark 
assume all the more significance, because the writer manifestly 
detaches himself, as far as possible, from the Synoptic tradition. 
He may have thought that the Church was in danger of being 
brought under the yoke of the mere letter of Christ’s words, as 
reported in the gospels; or, that the words were inadequately 
reported; or, still further, that the words were so incapable of 
being adequately reported, that it was best not to try to report 
them as they were uttered, but merely to give their spiritual sub- 
stance in his own language. Be the reason what it may, the fact 
is undoubted that he has broken with the Synoptic Tradition, and 
has given, in shape, a totally new “interpretation” of his own. 
All the more important, therefore, are the cases where he inter- 
venes, for it stands to reason that he would not intervene without 
grave cause; and the fact that he does it, tacitly, and, we may 
almost say, covertly — never mentioning this or that Evangelist, 
and, even when contradicting or supporting, doing it so indirectly 
that his allusion might easily be overlooked — gives all the more 
weight to his indirect commentary. It is as if he said: “ I would 
not intervene if I could help it; but the obscurity as to fact, or 
the danger of spiritual misunderstanding, is, in this case, so gréat, 
that intervention is absolutely necessary.” 

Before passing onward to other instances, it will be well to 
answer a question that may naturally have suggested itself to the 
reader: “ Are there really no instances where the fourth gospel 
favors the third?” There are none, except in the way of omis- 
sion ; and, even as regards these, if we set aside exorcisms and the 
continuous passage (Mk. vi. 53—viii. 26) describing the acts of 
Jesus in the neighborhood of Tyre and Sidon and his journey to 
Cesarea Philippi, we may say that omissions, implying agreement 
in motive, are confined to one subject — the relation between John 
the Baptist and Christ. The later date of the third and fourth 
gospels might naturally render antiquated, in the eyes of their 
authors, some of those picturesque details about the Baptist’s food 


1 Mk. iv. 10-12, 33, 34, Mk. xiii. 10-13, 34, 35, Lk. viii. 9, 10, Jn. xvi. 12, 25. 
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and clothing, and his influence with Herod Antipas, and his 
sudden execution. In omitting all these Luke and John agree, 
and they also omit those passages which describe the Baptist as 
Elias. But, even here, the fourth corrects the third gospel; not, 
indeed, by contradicting it, but by going beyond it. The object 
of both was to subordinate the Baptist, and, perhaps, to deny 
superstitious exaggerations, which asserted that the Baptist was 
actually Elias restored to earth. Luke aims at this by giving a 
long account of the Baptist’s birth, showing that, from the first, 
he was destined to be a mere minister and forerunner of the 
Messiah, and to go before him “in the spirit and power of Elias.” 
He also omits Christ’s words, “ Elias hath come,” and, “ If ye can 
receive it, this is Elias;” and, as has been pointed out above, the 
Baptist’s words about Christ, “he that cometh after me.” John 
takes quite a different course. In a single sentence he draws an 
antithesis between the Logos who is God and in whom is Light, 
and the “man named John,” who “was not that Light.” Then 
he represents the Jews, not merely as “ questioning within them- 
selves” (for Luke had used this expression about “the multi- 
tudes”), but as sending a formal deputation to ask the Baptist, 
“ Art thou Elias?” and as receiving a point-blank denial, “I am 
not:” and, since Luke’s long account of the Baptist’s birth and 
kinship with the Mother of the Lord might lead readers to infer 
that the Baptist knew Jesus to be the Messiah before his bap- 
tism, he expressly represents the former as saying, “I knew him 
not.”? The difficult words, “cometh after me,” John, far from 
omitting, reiterates, as has been shown above, for the exaltation of 
Christ. As regards Luke’s other omission * (“ Elias hath come ’’), 
it might seem, at first sight, that John here, at least, agrees with 
him. But it is not the manner of the fourth gospel to pass over 
a difficult passage omitted by the third, without at least supplying 
some spiritual equivalent, however different it may be in verbal 
expression, and the author very often does this by one of those 
Scriptural allusions with which his work is permeated. Now, it 
is said of Elias, in Sirach xlvii. 1: “ His word burned, or, was 
kindled (éxaéero) like a torch,” and Ps. exxxii. 17 has, “I have 
prepared a candle (Avxvov) for my Christ, or Anointed (Xpior@).” 
Hence, when Jesus is said by John to describe the Baptist as * “ the 
candle that burneth (xadpevos) and giveth light,” the Evangelist 
not improbably refers to the former passage, if not to the latter 
1 Mk. ix. 13, M. xi. 14, xvii. 12. 2 In. i. 19-23, 33. 


® Mk. ix. 13, M. xvii. 12. 4 Jn. v. 35. 
VOL. IV. — No. 15 31 
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as well, as representing the spiritual essence of the difficult Syn- 
optic passage: “ The light of the Spirit that shone in Elias has 
returned, in accordance with Scriptural promise, to shine again 
in the Baptist.”! Thus, though the third and fourth gospels 
both modify the first two in the representation of John the Bap- 
tist, they do not do it in the same way. What the third omits, 
the fourth explains; what the third inserts, the fourth passes 
over; what the third corrects, the fourth re-corrects.” 

Returning to the consideration of passages in which John cor- 
rects Luke, we ought to be on our guard against confusing two 
things totally distinct, one being the fact that he does correct the 
latter,? and the other being his reason, or motive, for so doing. 
In the instances given above, little more than the fact has been 
mentioned ; but it has been apparent that John’s motive has been 
to return to the Old Tradition of Mark, as being, when correctly 
interpreted, superior to Luke’s substituted, or curtailed version. 
The attempt must now be made to enter somewhat more into detail 
as to the tendency, whether theological, or otherwise, of John’s 
corrections ; but, in each case, the fact must be kept distinct from 
the proffered explanation of it. The latter must be more or less 
conjectural, but the former (if accurately stated) must add to the 
accumulated evidence confirming “ the theory of correction.” To 
begin with some brief and isolated instances, Mark says that at 
Nazareth* Jesus “was not able to do any mighty work.” The 
phrase, “‘ was not able” (which might well seem a “ scandal,” or 

1The words of Jesus (Mk. xv. 34, M. xxvii. 46) which gave rise to the 
misunderstanding that he ‘called for Elias,” are omitted by Luke. It would 
take too long here to do justice to John’s treatment of this point. 

2 John not only omits, and, as it were, neutralizes (see above, p. 465) Luke’s 
account of the kinship between the mothers of the Baptist and Christ, but he 
also omits all reference to the moral teaching of the Baptist. This Luke gives 
at some length (Lk. iii. 7-14) ; but in the fourth gospel the words of the 
Baptist are absolutely restricted to ‘‘ testifying to the Light.” 

This relation between the two gospels will be found to hold good, also, as 


regards the very few (about three) instances where John adopts words used 
by Luke. They will be found below. 

5 The word “correct ” does not involve any unfair assumption. All agree, 
and Christian Apologists most of all, that the fourth gospel was written so 
long after the other three that the author of it must have known them ; and, 
if they had even a small portion of the credit they are commonly supposed to 
have, it was his absolute duty to correct any serious misunderstandings deriv- 
able from any of them. A priori probability, therefore, combines with in- 
ternal evidence to prove that “differing” in the following instances must 
imply “ correcting.” 

4 Mk. vi. 5. 
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“stumbling-block”), has been omitted by Matthew and Luke. 
John, however, realizes that Christ, far from being able to do all 
things, is surrounded by ever-present inability. The children of 
the flesh and creatures of caprice are able to do a thousand things 
that he “is not able” to do:! “The Son of man is able to do 
nothing of himself, except what he seeth the Father do.” Thus 
stated, the tradition of Mark, instead of being a “scandal,” 
becomes a positive help to faith. Another typical instance refers 
to the words “ Rise up, let us go (éyeipecOe dywpev).” Mark and 
Matthew place them? just before the approach of the traitor 
Judas, when Jesus exclaims, “ Behold, he that betrayeth me is at 
hand.” But, so placed, the words might suggest that Jesus wished 
to flee from Judas. Luke, therefore, omits, or merges the words 
in the context:* “Stand up (dvacravres) and pray.” But this 
seems a misplacement; the time for prayer had been correctly 
placed earlier by the other Synoptists, in the words “ keep awake 
and pray.” John attains Luke’s object by keeping the Synoptic 
words, but transposing them to an earlier occasion. Judas has 
left Jesus after the Lord’s Supper, driven forth by the words, 
** What thou doest, do quickly.” Hereupon, after comforting the 
troubled disciples, Jesus says,' “ The prince of this world cometh. 
. . . Arise, let us go hence (éyeiperbe, dywpev évredbev).” The Evan- 
gelist has recently told us that® “ Satan entered into Judas” after 
the Lord’s Supper; and his view seems to be that, from the 
moment when the traitor went forth to execute his compact with 
the chief priests (the Jewish “rulers” of Jerusalem), Satan, or 
“the Prince of the world,” was taking possession of the desecrated 
City, so that “the abomination of desolation” had begun. Ac- 
cording to John, then, it was not the physical approach of Judas, 
but the spiritual approach of the Power of Evil (whose instru- 
ment Judas was), that made Jesus say, “ Arise, let us go hence.” 
In connection with Judas, Mark has, as a prediction of Jesus,’ 


1 Jn. v. 19. 2 Mk. xiv. 42, M. xxvi. 46. 

3 Lk. xxii. 46. 4 Jn. xiv. 30, 31. 5 Jn. xiii, 27. 

® Somewhat similar words are recorded by Josephus ( Wars vi. 5, 3) to have 
been mysteriously uttered within the Temple when the time for its destruction 
was at hand. The massive gates of the inner court opened of themselves 
at midnight, and this was interpreted as “a sign of the coming desolation 
(épnulas).” Also the Priests at Pentecost heard by night a sound of the mo- 
tion of an armed host, and the words, “Let us pass away hence (ueraBal- 
vopev évredbev).” In John’s view the Temple is the body of Christ ; and “the 


abomination of desolation ” is the treason that compassed his death. 
7 Mk. xiv. 18. 
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“One of you shal] betray me, he that eateth with me.” Both 
Matthew and Luke omit the last three words, possibly because it 
was a shock to some believers to suppose that the traitor partook 
of the sacred bread. Matthew, however, retains Mark’s general 
phrase, “ while they were eating,” and, also, Christ’s second pre- 
diction! that “He that dippeth . . . his hand in the dish” will 
be the traitor. All these Luke omits, substituting a clause that 
avoided any direct mention of “eating,” or “dipping the hand,” 
namely,” “ The hand of him that is to betray me is with me on 
the Table.’ John, on the other hand, not only implies that 
Judas ate bread with the Lord, but represents Jesus as first quot- 
ing Scripture for it® (“ He that eateth my bread”’), and then as 
“‘dipping the sop” in the dish for the express purpose of giv- 
ing it to Judas. And here again, he contradicts Luke, who had 
declared that, before the Lord’s Supper,‘ “ Satan entered into 
Judas.” John distinguishes two stages: one before, one after, 
the Supper. In the former, the devil had merely® “put it into 
the heart of Judas Iscariot” to betray Jesus, but in the latter,® 
“After the sop Satan entered into him.” Thus John emphasizes 
a spiritual lesson, that neither purification by water nor participa- 
tion in the Eucharist could avail the impure and unbelieving. 
Jesus washed the feet of Judas, but said: “ Ye are not all clean ;” 
Jesus gave Judas the “sop,” but after it ‘Satan entered into 
him.” 

The next instance points to early diversity of tradition. In the 
account of the Agony, Mark gives two traditions as to the words 
of Jesus: one,’ that he prayed that, if it were possible, the hour 
might pass from him; the other,’ “ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to thee. Remove this cup from me. But [it is] not 
[the question], What (7/) do I wish, but what (7/) dost thou 
wish?” It is not surprising that the second and third gospels ® 
qualify the direct prayer, “ Remove this cup,” Matthew adding, 
‘if it is possible,” Luke, “if thou wilt.” Both of them also omit 
all reference to “the hour,” and they change the interrogative 
“what” into the relative “ which,” or “as.” Celsus is quoted by 
Origen ” as giving the words thus, “O Father, if (i) this cup is 
able to pass from me,” where the “if” appears to represent the 
Jewish interrogative (as in! “if we shall smite?” i.e., “shall we 


1 Mk. xiv. 20, M. xxvi. 23. 2 Lk. xxii. 21. 8 Ps. xli. 9, Jn. xiii. 18. 
4 Lk. xxii. 3. 5 Jn. xiii. 2. 6 Jn. xiii. 27. 
7 Mk. xiv. 35. 8 Mk. xiv. 36. 


9M. xxvi. 39, Lk. xxii. 42. 10 Contra Cels., ii. 24, p. 75. 
1. Lk. xxii. 49, ef. M. xix. 3. 
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smite?” ); and although Origen (ib.) calls this a paraphrase of 
Matthew, it looks more like a version of Mark, whose text shows 
signs (in the variations of MSS. and versions) of early diversity. 
How, then, does John deal with these divergences? In the first 
place, he takes up the word “ hour,” dropped here by the first and 
third gospels, and used by Luke in a bad sense in the immediate 
context,! “ This is your hour and the power of darkness.” John 
describes it (even when referring to the betrayal) as? Christ’s 
“hour,” or the “ hour” ® when the Son of man will “ be glorified,” 
and so he uses it here.t Adopting this meaning of the word, he 
cannot accept a prayer from Jesus that this “hour” might pass 
from him, but he appears to have read the words interrogatively, 
so as to find some such meaning as this: “ Am I to say, Father, 
[Let] this hour, or, this cup, [pass] from me?”® This corresponds 
to what the Synoptic gospels might describe as a “‘ Temptation ;”’ 
but John represents Jesus as placing the thought, so to speak, 
before his own mind, and at once rejecting it (though not without 
“trouble” of soul), because it is against the law of sacrifice, 
represented by “the grain of wheat,” which dieth, that it may 
“bear much fruit.” This law he came to fulfill, not to escape : ° 
“ Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? ‘Father, save 
me from this hour?’ But for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name.”’ The Evangelist deals with the saying 
about “the cup” in the same way; he mentions it but once, and 
then interrogatively :* “The cup which the Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it?” 


1 Lk. xxii. 53. 2 Jn. ii. 4, vii. 30, viii. 20. 8 Jn. xii. 23. 

4In Jn. xvi. 2-32, it is used of the “hour” when the disciples will be 
scattered and persecuted, but also of the hour when Christ will tell them 
‘* plainly ” of the Father. 

5 Looking at the words of Christ’s prayer common to the Synoptists, and 
taking them in Mark’s order, we have: (a) «i Aey. mat. Td mothpiov TodTo am’ 
éuod, but in Matthew’s and Luke’s (b) Acy. war. «i, ete. The former would 
give (taking «i as equivalent to dpa), ‘‘Am I to say, ‘ Father, [let] this cup 
[pass] from me’?” The latter, “Saying, ‘Father, if (or, if only) this cup 
[could pass] from me.’” The former is substantially John’s tradition. 

6 Jn. xii. 27. 

‘If this corresponds to the Agony in Gethsemane, the Voice from heaven 
that follows in the fourth gospel would seem to correspond to the “angel 
strengthening” Jesus, mentioned by Luke xxii. 43, 44, in a passage omitted 
by many authorities, and possibly inserted by the latest editor of Luke. John 
says that the voice from heaven was misunderstood by some of the multitude, 
who said, “ An angel hath spoken to him.” Perhaps he wished to contradict 
the tradition about the angel “strengthening ” Jesus. 

8 Jn. xviii. 11, 
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The Synoptic predictions of the troubles that were to precede 
the second Coming of Christ, lie, for the most part, outside the 
scope of John’s gospel. They speak of the destruction of the Tem- 
ple; but to him the Temple is the body of Christ, and the com- 
ing that he has in mind appears to be Christ’s rising again. 
Nevertheless, even here he appears to explain some passages in 
the second gospel, omitted, or variously interpreted, in the third. 
The first of these relates to the “ pains of travail (adtves),” men- 
tioned by Mark and Matthew.! In Isaiah the word is used meta- 
phorically to denote the anguish that is, or should be, followed by 
deliverance from peril:? ‘ Zravail hath come to her that is 
with labour, and she hath not strength to bring forth.” Else- 
where the deliverance is regarded as a Resurrection:* “ Even as 
she that is in travail draweth near the birth . . . the dead shall 
arise, there shall be raised up those who are in the tombs.” 
Similarly, the Apocalypse describes a woman who is the Church, 
or New Jerusalem, and, after “ travailing in birth,” she is ‘ de- 
livered of a son, a man-child, who is to rule all the nations with 
a rod of iron; and her child was caught up unto God and unto 
his throne ” *— words that appear to describe the Messiah’s resur- 
rection and ascension. Using the word, then, in this prophetic 
sense, Mark and Matthew say: “ All these things are the begin- 
ning of travail-pains,” i. e., “ All that I have described above 
is the beginning of the pains that must precede the final re- 
demption.” But Luke seems to have missed the exact meaning 
of this prophetic word. Having his eyes fixed on the historical 
fact of the capture of Jerusalem, he, perhaps, regarded the word 
as too poetical for history, and as meaning simply “ troubles,” in 
the sense of “disturbances.” Moreover, he seems to have mis- 
understood “ these things,” as if it referred, not to what preceded, 
but to what followed, so that the meaning was: ‘“ Now the begin- 
ning [i.e., the sign of the coming on] of troubles is these things ;” 
i. e., the events that will next be mentioned. Rendering this into 
the language of prose, he gives us:° “ But before all these things 
they shall lay hands on you,” ete. John takes the opposite course 
of laying the fullest possible emphasis on “ travail pangs,” adapt- 
ing his context so as to bring out the prophetic and traditional 
meaning of the word, “pangs before deliverance.” Mark and 
Matthew describe the “beginning of travail-pangs” as being 
“ wars and rumours of wars,” and Luke also mentions them in 


1 Mk, xiii. 3, M. xxiv. 8. 2 Ts. xxxvii. 3. 8 Ts. xxvi. 18. 
4 Rev. xii. 2, 5. 5 Lk. xxi. 12. 
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this connection; but John implies that the “travail” is in the 
hearts of the disciples. The world shall “ rejoice,” but they shall 
“weep and lament;” and it is through these weepings and 
lamentings that the disciples (i. e., the Church) will see Christ — 
or, rather,! to speak objectively, that Christ will see them:? “A 
woman, when she is in travail, hath sorrow, because her hour is 
come; but when she is delivered of the child she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for the joy that a man is born into the world. 
And ye now, therefore, have sorrow; but I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from 
you.” 

In the next verse, Mark * has a very remarkable, and, if we may 
so call it, an uncouth tradition: “Into synagogues shall ye be 
[taken and] beaten ;” * while Matthew has,® “ They shall deliver 
you over to affliction, and shall slay you;” Luke,® “ delivering 
you over to synagogues and bonds ;” neither making any mention 
of “beating.” No authority has been alleged to show that the 
scourging inflicted by the Jewish beadles took place in the Jewish 
places of worship; it is a priori improbable, and it is denied by 
those who are competent to speak on such points. This, and the 
varying traditions of the Synoptists, point to some confusion in 
the early tradition bearing on the word “synagogue,” or on its 
context. Not improbably the vernacular’ AAPHCEC@E of Mark 
was read by some as A APOHCECOE, i. e., 8& dpOycecbe, which 
might mean, “you shall be carried away,” either “to death,” or 
“into the synagogues,” according to its context.6 John retains 
awaywyds, but avoids the error of placing the scourging in the 
synagogue; and, so far, it may be urged that he agrees with 
Luke. In fact, however, he differs from all the Synoptists, by 
altering the preposition “ into” to “out of:”° “They shall cast 

1 He first says (Jn. xvi. 16), “Ye shall see me,” and then (xvi. 22), “I will 
see you.” 

2 Jn. xvi. 21, 23. 8 Mk. xiii. 9. 

4 Eis cuvaywyas Saphoecbe. Matthew’s account of the Mission of the Twelve 
has (x. 17), “In (év) their synagogues they shall scourge (uacrrydéoovew) 

ou.” 
' 5M. xxiv. 9. 6° Lk. xxi. 12. 

7 The verb is used in the LXX. only of “skinning” sacrificial beasts. In 
the sense of “beat,” it would recall our “ flay,” “skin,” or even the vulgar 
“ give a hiding.” 

* Also cuvaywyn may be a corruption for cvvoxn, which means “ pinching,” 
“constraint.” Hence might arise Matthew’s @Aijis (comp. svvoxh in 2 Cor. 
ii. 4), or Luke’s “synagogues and bonds (¢vAaxds).” The latter looks like an 


attempt to combine the two readings cvvaywyds and suvoxds. 
9 Jn. xvi. 2. 
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you out from the synagogues, nay, the hour cometh when every 
one that slayeth you will think that he doeth God service.” In 
the following verses Mark has,! “ Before rulers and kings shall 
ye be made to stand for my sake for a testimony unto them 
(airois), and to (eis) all the Gentiles first must the gospel be 
preached.” Matthew differs here,? but has elsewhere, “for a 
testimony unto them and to the Gentiles.” * Luke has,‘ “ Being 
brought to kings and rulers for my name’s sake. It shall turn to 
you for a testimony.” Here, then, there are three interpretations 
of the words, “for a testimony” and their context, giving the 
impression that the original tradition was simply eis papripov “ [It 
shall be] for a testimony,” and that this was interpreted by some 
as meaning “to you,” by others as meaning “to them.” Mark, 
who takes the latter view here, expresses the former view in an 
unambiguous way, a little later: “ But, as for you, look to it 
(Brérere), I have told you all beforehand,” and, similarly, 
Matthew: “ Behold (i800), I have told you beforehand.” ® This 
Luke omits. John adopts it. But he seems to prefer Matthew’s 
“behold,” —or some similar meaning, “take note of it,” —to 
Mark’s “look to it,” which signifies “ beware ;” his view being, 
not that the disciples were to be on their guard against inevitable 
persecutions, but that they were to take note of Christ’s predic- 
tions now, so that hereafter their faith might be confirmed when 
the event corresponded with them.”® And now I have told you 
. . « before it hath come to pass, that, when it shall come to pass, 
ye may believe.” This, though expressing the essence of Luke’s 
“to a testimony to you,” does not favor the third gospel against 
the rest. On the contrary, John retains Mark’s tradition and 
interprets it as Matthew does, only with increased clearness. 

The Synoptic doctrine about the Holy Spirit suggests, even in 
the first two gospels, that the gift was one of extempore speech, 
bestowed for the special need of Christians arrested and pleading 
before unbelievers. But this view is most prominent in Luke,’ 
“For I will give you a@ mouth and wisdom that all your adver- 
saries shall not be able to resist or gainsay”’ — which might seem 
to imply a keen rhetoric that would overbear all opposition. Also, 

1 Mk. xiii. 9, 10. 

2M. xxiv. 14, “the Gospel shall be preached—as a testimony to all the 
nations.” 

8 M. x. 18, “To rulers and kings shall ye be brought for my sake for a 
testimony to them (abrois) and to the (rois) Gentiles.” 

4 Lk. xxi. 12. 5 Mk. xiii. 23, M. xxiv. 25. 6 Jn. xiv. 29. 

7 Lk. xxi. 15. 
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“the Holy Spirit” is mentioned by Luke! as being on John the 
Baptist, and in Elizabeth and Zachariah, before the coming of 
Christ; and this, too, would tend to the inference that there was 
nothing altogether new in the “mouth and wisdom” with which 
Christians were to overpower their adversaries. All this is quite 
contrary to John’s teaching. He, therefore, first puts forth the 
startling saying,” “ For there was not yet any Holy Spirit, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” Then, without rejecting the popular 
name for the Spirit, namely, “the (friend) called in (to plead 
for the accused ),” i. e., Advocate, he uses words which divert the 
attention from the notion of mere pleading to something higher. 
When Christ has left his disciples, he will send the Spirit as* 
“another Advocate.” This implies that Christ himself is an 
“advocate,” and that the Spirit is “ another” Christ, or Christ- 
like helper, something far higher than a mere prompter, or in- 
spirer of rhetoric for special emergencies. The author goes on to 
say that the Spirit, so far from overcoming opposition or persuad- 
ing adversaries, will not be even understood by them; it is‘ ** the 
Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot receive, for it behold- 
eth it not nor understandeth it.” Nor does it come merely for a 
moment, converting the Christian into an instrumental utterer of 
divine words, and then departing when the work is done: (ib.) 
“ Ye understand it, because it abideth in you and is in you.” The 
“ Acts of the Apostles” ® might easily lead readers to misunder- 
stand the “ gift of tongues,” and here John appears to be con- 
tending, though tacitly, against such misunderstandings. 

It is, perhaps, because John regards Christ and the Spirit of 
Christ as dwelling in the disciples, that he omits all reference to 
the tradition, “ Do this in remembrance of me,” a tradition not 
in the first two gospels, and supposed to have been early inserted 
in the third from Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. Paul appears 
to have regarded it as a Revelation from the Lord, that the bread 
of the Eucharist corresponded to the Levitical® “ bread in re- 
membrance (dpro «is dvduvnow),” and, as part of the same view, 
he regards the cup as? “the New Covenant.” John, on the other 
hand, represents Christ as saying,’ “The Holy Spirit . . . shall 
bring to your remembrance all that I said unto you. Peace I 
leave with you; my peace I give unto you. ot as the world 
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1 Lk. i. 15, 41, 67. Comp. the Letter of the Gallic Churches, Eusebius, H. 
E. v. 1. 

2 Jn. vii. 39. 8 Jn. xiv. 16. 4 Jn. xiv. 17. 5 Acts ii. 4-33. 
® Lev. xxiv. 7. 7 1 Cor. xi. 25. 8 Jn. xiv. 26. 
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giveth give I unto you.” By this last clause John indicates why 
he avoids the use of the Synoptic ambiguous word (d:a97j«y), which 
might mean “ covenant,” or “testament.” Christ does not make, 
in any sense, a “covenant,” or “bargain;” it is a legacy, a free 
gift, not given in the world’s fashion of do ut des. Moreover, a 
good deal more than memory is implied in “ bringing to remem- 
brance what Christ said.” The “word” that Jesus “said unto 
them,” is regarded by John as the personality of the Logos him- 
self, uttered, as it were, into the souls of the disciples. It is the 
source of purity:! “Ye are clean because of the word (Adyov) 
which I have spoken unto you.” It is also the source of unity in 
the Church ; it is that One Word which was to replace the Ten 
Words, namely, the Commandment, “love one another as I have 
loved you.” Luke, or Luke’s editor, had spoken of a New Cov- 
enant ; John speaks? of a “New Commandment.” To receive 
this is higher than to receive the bread and wine. Judas received 
the latter; but the former was not given till Judas had departed. 

We will conclude these instances of brief correction, with one 
in which John adopts a verbal alteration of Luke, but improves 
upon it. Describing the going forth of Jesus to Gethsemane, 
Mark and Matthew have, “ Having sung a hymn, they went out 
to the Mount of Olives;” Luke has, “ Having gone out, he went, 
according to the custom, to the Mount of Olives.” ® The meaning 
of “the” in “ the custom,” must be determined from the context, 
and there can be no doubt that Luke intends it to mean the 
custom of Jesus. But the usage of the phrase does not justify 
the-omission of “his (airod),” which should have been inserted 
(as in Daniel, Bel. 15). It is highly probable that the words 
were originally in a different context, and signified “ Having. . . 
in accordance with the custom (of the feast),” but that “the” 
was interpreted by Luke as referring to Jesus. He probably 


1 Jn. xv. 3. 2 Jn. xiii. 34. 

3 Mk. xiv. 26, M. xxvi. 30, Lk. xxii. 39. 

* There are certainly in the LXX., and probably in New Testament, 
many variations arising from a confusion between the Hebrew simple verb 
and the causative. Cf. Num. xx. 25, 27, where “cause to go up” and “ went 
up” are confusedly rendered by the LXX. in both cases by dvaBiBdfew —a 
word that may mean either “cause (a sacrifice) to goup” or “cause (a 
man) to go up.” [So Ezra iii. 3, “they offered burnt offerings,” A. Esdr. 
v. 49, avégepov, B. Esdr. iii. 3, &vé8n: and 2 Chron. xxxv. 13, Hebr., “ car- 
ried them away quickly,” LXX. payov, A. Esd. i. 11, arhveyxav.] Cf. Lk. 
ix. 28, “he went up to pray,” with Mk. ix. 2, ‘‘he taketh them up.” Also, 
Luke’s “pray” corresponds to “go up” in Mk. i. 10, iii. 13. Cf. Mk. xi. 7, 
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perceived that, thus interpreted, the words served as an answer 
to those enemies of the faith who maintained that Jesus fled 
from his betrayer. This view John, too, adopts ; but, whereas it 
cannot be clearly deduced from the third gospel, the fourth 
makes it far clearer than the third that Jesus, so far from re- 
sorting to flight, was going to the very place where he was certain 
to be arrested :1“ Judas . . . knew the place, for Jesus ofttimes 
resorted thither with his disciples.” 

Passing to some of the longer passages in which John inter- 
venes, we shall find in almost every case substantial grounds for 
inferring some early documentary corruption, or obscurity, in the 
tradition of Mark. For example, the Synoptists all agree that a 
visit was paid by Jesus to “his own country (zarpida),” (Luke, 
“‘ Nazareth,” )? in the course of which he used a proverb about 
“a prophet in his own country.” Luke, however, places a visit, 
connected with the same proverb, much earlier than Mark and 
Matthew. THe also says that the Nazarenes tried to “cast him 
down a precipice,” but Jesus “ went forth and went through the 
midst of them (da pécov airay éropevero).” On the other hand, 
Luke omits Mark’s* “ They were caused to stumble in him,” and, 
also, his final remark that Jesus, on leaving Nazareth, “‘ went round 
about the villages (M. ix. 35 adds “cities”) teaching.” Else- 
where, however,* Luke inserts a similar statement: “and he went 
through (S:eropevero) [the country] by cities (xara réAas) and 
villages teaching.” Comparing what Luke omits with what he 
inserts, we have, in the first place, “ they were caused to stumble,” 
by the side of “they tried to cast him down.” This suggests a 
trace of confusion (such as has been just mentioned) between the 
causative voice and the simple voice. Again, since the word 
mAewv is easily confused with roAdév (as in “ over ten cities,” and 
“over many things ”®), Luke’s tradition about Jesus “ passing 


“he sat,” M. xxi. 7, “he sat on,” Lk. xix. 35, “they put him on,” or, “ caused 
him to sit.” According to this analogy, the words, “having sung a hymn,” 
i.e., “ having uttered, or, sent forth, (a hymn,)” might possibly be interpreted 
by Luke as meaning “having gone forth ;” and this would necessitate the 
transference of the clause, “‘ according to the custom,” so that, instead of 
meaning the custom of the feast, it would mean the custom of Jesus. 

1 Jn. xviii. 2. 2 Mk. vi. 1-6, M. xiii. 54-58, Lk. iv. 16-30. 

% Mk. vi. 3, M. xiii. 57. * Lk. xiii. 22. 

5 M. xxv. 21, éw) woAddv, which, in MS., might be confused with emumoAcwr, 
i. e., “over ten cities,’ and then written, for clearness, as in Lk. xix. 17, érdvw 
5éxa méAcwr, 
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through the midst of them,” may be but another form of the tra- 
dition inserted by himself elsewhere, and by the Synoptists here, 
namely, that at the conclusion of the visit to Nazareth Jesus 
“passed through the cities” of Galilee. In reviewing the evi- 
dence, we have to bear in mind that an attempt on the part of the 
Nazarenes to take Christ’s life, at the very outset of his career, is 
itself highly improbable; that the traditional Hill of Precipita- 
tion has been discarded by modern travelers and not satisfactorily 
replaced ; and that it is extremely difficult to believe that such an 
event — had it occurred — would have been omitted by the Synop- 
tists. Moreover, the hypothesis of two visits to Nazareth, in both 
of which Jesus makes mention of “the prophet in his own coun- 
try,” and the Nazarenes refer to his parents and kinsfolk and dis- 
play incredulity — while in the earlier (recorded by Luke alone) 
they attempt to slay him, but in the later (recorded only by 
Matthew and Mark) they make no such attempt—is a tissue of 
improbabilities. It is far more probable that, owing to some cor- 
ruptions —though what they are we may not be able precisely to 
ascertain — Luke has given a wrong version of the old tradition. 
In any case, John intervenes here with an account that appears 
especially intended to contradict Luke’s. Jesus, he says,! “ went 
forth thence to Galilee; for Jesus himself testified that a prophet 
in his own country hath no honor.2- When, therefore, he came to 
Galilee, the Galileans received ® him, having seen all that he did 
in Jerusalem at the feast ; for they, too, went to the feast.”” This 
formal reception is not inconsistent either with Mark and Mat- 
thew — who both of them represent the Galileans as having what 
may be called “ miracle-faith” (‘‘Whence” hath he “this wis- 
dom” and “these powers?” *)— or with John’s own words, a lit- 
tle afterwards,° “ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe” (that is to say, “ Ye Galileans believe when ye see signs 
and wonders, but not otherwise”); but it is quite inconsistent 


1 Jn. iv. 43. 

2 That is to say, Jesus went from Samaria, where he had been honored, to 
Galilee, his own country, where he knew he would not receive honor ; and 
this he did deliberately, because he (Jn. v. 41) “received not honor from 
men.” There are irresistible reasons for rejecting the conjecture that Jesus is 
here represented by John as calling Judea “ his own country.” 

8 That is to say, gave him a formal reception. John never uses the Synoptic 
3€xouat, except here, and here in a formal sense. Real spiritual reception he 
indicates by AauBdvew. The word déxec0a: appears to have been degraded so 
as to mean “ hospitably entertain.” 

* Mk. vi. 2, M. xiii. 54. 5 Jn. iv. 48. 
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with the account of Luke, who represents the Galileans as hay- 
ing (a) heard of the miracles, not seen them, and miracles at 
(5) “ Capernaum,” not “ Jerusalem,” and as having (c) attempted 
to slay Jesus, not as having “received” him. There is one clause, 
however, in which John may appear to agree with Luke,! “ Is not 
this the son of Joseph?” (Mark and Matthew have, “Is not 
this the carpenter, or, the carpenter’s son?”) But here John 
differs, both as to the time and place and circumstances of utter- 
ance, the time being, in the fourth gospel, after the Miracle of 
the Five Thousand, and the place Capernaum, and the circum- 
stances utterly different, in that Luke supposes the utterers of the 
saying to have seen no miracle, whereas John supposes them not 
only to have witnessed the miracle of the Five Thousand, but even 
to have fed on the miraculous bread. Thus, as regards ‘the mur- 
murers against “the son of Joseph,” the views of the two Evan- 
gelists are distinct, if not opposite. The fault is, in the third 
gospel, that they wished to see miracles, instead of hearing about 
them; in the fourth, that, though they had seen miracles, ‘they 
had no personal faith in Christ. 

In his account of the Purification of the Temple, Mark has,? 
* And he would not suffer that any one should carry a vessel across 
through the temple.” This passage is omitted by the first and 
third gospels. The author of “ Hore Hebraice,” ad loc., refers 
to a proverb among the Talmudists, that a synagogue is not to 
be made a thoroughfare. But both the meaning and the lan- 
guage are attended with difficulty,’ and the omission of the pas- 
sage is not surprising. John appears to be giving the equiva- 
lent of Mark’s tradition in the words,! “‘Make not my Father’s 
house an emporium,” i. e., “place of traffic.” But are we to 
suppose that John merely expresses Mark’s tradition in some- 
what grander language? ‘This is not a characteristic of one 
whose language is simple even to monotony. Referring to the 
use of emporium in the prophets, we find that Tyre is called 
an emporium both by Ezekiel and by Isaiah, and in the latter, 


1 Lk. iv. 22, Jn. vi. 42. 2 Mk. xi. 16. 

8 Joseph, contr. Ap. ii. 8, is quoted by Wetstein as forbidding vessels to be 
carried “in templo;” but the text has, “in templum,” and the context indi- 
cates the Holy Place, which is not to the point here. The use of diapépew in 
carrying vessels across an isthmus, or news to a distant country, does not 
justify Mark’s use here. In 2 Mace. iv. 39, it is connected with vessels of the 
temple surreptitiously and sacrilegiously carried away. Possibly, by some 
confusion, the phrase is borrowed by Mark from Mace. to express “ sacrilege.” 

* Jn. ii. 16. 
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where the LXX. has, “she shall be an emporium for all the 
kingdoms of the earth,” the Hebrew has, “she shall play the 
harlot with all the kingdoms of the world.” To “ play the harlot ” 
means to be unfaithful to Yahweh. John, whoshares the Pauline 
view, that greediness is idolatry, seems to regard the fraudulent 
priestly monopolies in the Temple, not as a defrauding of men, 
but as unfaithfulness to Yahweh; and Jesus is represented as the 
Bridegroom from Cana, coming to reclaim the unfaithful daughter 
of Jerusalem to union with the true Husband. This gives a special 
force to John’s quotation about the “zeal” that “eats up” the 
Messiah.! It is net “ zeal” but “ jealousy,” the lawful “ jealousy ” 
of the Bridegroom for the Bride. Whether this explanation be 
right or wrong, the fact remains that an obscure tradition of the 
second gospel is omitted in the first and the third, and replaced 
in the fourth by one that corresponds to it in literal meaning and 
admits of a spiritual explanation. In the same context Luke omits 
the italicized words in Mk. xi. 15 (almost identical with M. xxi. 
12): “And having entered into the Temple, he began to cast out 
them that sold, and them that bought in the Temple; and the 
tables of the money-changers (xodAvBicrav) and the seats of them 
that sold the doves he overturned.” In so doing he was probably 
influenced by a sense of the impossibility, and perhaps of the 
unseemliness, that Jesus should himself perform these actions. 
John, on the other hand, amplifies the detail, regarding it as 
typical. It is the false sacrificial system, not the individual cheat 
or defrauder, that Jesus is contending against. Hence (while 
omitting the words, “them that bought,” as needless), he twice 
inserts “ sheep and oxen,” that is to say, the sacrifices that “ can 
never take away sins.” Most significantly, also, does he mention 
the Passover,” both before and after this act of expulsion. This 
prepares us to think of the period as Paschal, and of Jesus as 
the Paschal “ Lamb” that “ taketh away the sins of the world,” 
so that we see here the true sacrifice driving out the false ones. 
It may be urged that this view is inconsistent with the other, 
mentioned above, namely, that Jesus is the Bridegroom. But a 
moment’s reflection will show that the two harmonize completely. 
It is a commonplace in the Apocalypse that the Church is the 
Bride of the Lamb. 

The account of the anointing of Jesus begins in Mark ® with 
words that might mean either, “ When he [i. e., Jesus] was in 
the house, Simon the leper himself sitting at meat,” or, “ when he 

1 Jn. ii. 17. 2 Jn. ii. 13, 23. 8 Mk. xiv. 3. 
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was in the house of Simon the leper, he [i. e., Jesus] sitting at 
meat.” ! Matthew, however, clearly adopts the latter. Luke says 
that the host was called “Simon,” but that he was a Pharisee. 
John does not mention the host, but says that “ Lazarus ” was one 
of those who sat at meat with Jesus. In these circumstances, it 
is worth noting that the Hebrew for “in the house (belonging) to 
the leper, Lhatzuara (see Lev. xiii. 45, hatzarua, “the leper’’), is 
extremely like the Hebrew for “ in the house of Lazarus.” What, 
therefore, Mark and Matthew might interpret as meaning “ in the 
house of Simon the leper,’ Luke might curtail (because of the 
difficulty of supposing that a “leper” could sit at meat with 
Jesus) into “the house of Simon,” while John interpreted it as 
“in the house of Lazarus.” Again, Mark says that the woman 
poured the ointment down on Christ’s head, no mention being 
made of feet. But Luke speaks of Christ’s feet as being mois- 
tened with the woman’s tears, and wiped with the hairs of her 
head. John does not mention the word “head” at all, but de- 
scribes the feet of Jesus as being anointed with nard; and he 
makes no mention of tears. Now, Mark’s Greek for “ poured 
down” («xaréxeev), is easily confused, in sound and spelling,? with 
xatéxAcev, which is a MS. form for «aréxAaev, “ wept down upon.” 
Hence, Luke seems to have adopted the rendering, “ shed tears 
over him,” and then to have transposed the word “ head” to a 
new clause, so that it meant that the woman “wiped away the 
tears with the hair of her head.” Obviously, also, it added to 
the reverence of the action that it should be performed to the 
feet, not to the head, of Jesus, and, accordingly, Luke states this. 
John also takes this view, but goes further, omitting the word 
“head” altogether. Thus, we have one of the very rare instances 
in which the third and fourth gospels verbally agree, namely, 
in stating that a woman anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his 
feet with her hair. Only Luke represents the woman as wiping 
away tears, but John as wiping away the ointment; and, which is 
far more important, Luke represents the woman as being a sinner, 
whereas John regards the action as a sublime sacrifice of affection 
on the part of Mary, the sister of Lazarus, filling the house with 

LsOvros abtod év 7h oixla &. rod Aempod Kataxeipévov abrod. Matthew, who has 
dvaxeiuévov, perhaps read KAIAAKEIMENOY for KATAKEIMENOT. Another emen- 


dation of Mk. would be to read OTCTAYTO for OTATTOT, so as to make “ Si- 


mon the leper sitting at meat with him.” After OT, CY might easily be 
dropped. 


2 Comp. in Acts ix, 39, xAcovoa: (x3) for xAaovoat, and Lk. viii. 52, xasere (D) 
for kAaere. 
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the odor of a sweet savor, as at the dedication of the temple by 
King Solomon.} 

Lastly, while in the third gospel Jesus pronounces to the 
woman words of forgiveness, in the fourth he utters to Judas 
the words, “ Let her alone.’ Hence, what is in appearance a 
resemblance to the third gospel, becomes, in effect, a correction 
of it. It is as though John said, “‘ This tradition of the third 
gospel is correct in form, but wrong in occasion, circumstances, 
and inference.” If we ask what caused Luke to imagine that the 
woman was a sinner, we must probably look for the source of 
error in the words, “ Let her alone.”? The change of a single 
letter would convert adere avryv (or, in MSS., avri) into advere 
avn, and this might easily be confused with advére avry, i. e., 
dguevrar airy, “they,” i. e., her sins, “are remitted to her;” or, 
possibly, the singular might be rendered impersonally, “it is for- 
given (to) her,” i. e., she is forgiven.* Such a misunderstanding 
might cause a corresponding adaptation of the whole narrative. 

Special importance attaches to the light thrown by John’s 
Gospel on Christ’s predictions concerning his resurrection. If 
the Synoptic predictions, taken in Mark’s order, are compared 
together, it will be found that Luke at first agrees with Mark 
and Matthew, but that, as the narrative proceeds, he gives some- 
what less detail than they do. In his last prediction but one,‘ 
—which mentions merely “being delivered into the hands of 
men,” and omits “being slain” and “rising again” —he adds,° 
“it was, as it were, veiled from them, in order that they might 

1 2 Chron. vii. 1 ; so too Isa. vi. 4, “the house was filled with the smoke (of 
the incense).” Various traditional interpretations appear to have been current 
as to the symbolism attached to this narrative. Ignatius accepts Mark’s 
account, “the Lord received the ointment on his head:” but his context indi- 
cates that the tradition about the odor filling the House (of the Church) was 
already in existence, though probably not known to the writer through the 
Johannine Gospel. His words are (Eph. xvii.) “that it might breathe forth 
incorruptibility on the Church (iva rvép tH éxxAnolg &¢0apctay).” 

2 Some early obscurity, perhaps, attended these words, as they are ad- 
dressed in Mark to the disciples, but in John to Judas, while Matthew omits 
them altogether. Moreover, the words of Jesus in the context, about “ pre- 
paring for burial,” are very obscure. 

8 An interpretation, a¢lera: adrh, “she is released, or acquitted,” might also 
account for the error (cf. Gen. xviii. 26). 

4 Mk. ix. 31, M. xvii. 23, Lk. ix. 44. 

5 Mark and Luke also have (Mk. ix. 32, Lk. ix. 45), “they were ignorant 
of the meaning of the saying, and feared to question him ;” M. xvii. 23, “they 
were very sorry.” In the next instance, neither Mark nor Matthew has 
anything parallel to the words in Luke. 
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not perceive it.” In his last,! he omits a clause about “ deliver- 
ing to the chief priests and the scribes,” and “condemning to 
death ;” yet he inserts a three-fold assertion that (a) “ they under- 
stood none of these things,” and (6) “this word was hidden 
from them,” and (c) “they could not know the meaning of what 
was said.” Finally, when Mark and Matthew state, in definite 
terms,” “ After I have been raised, I will go before you to Gali- 
lee,” Luke omits this altogether, and, when reference is after- 
wards made to this promise in the First and Second Gospels, he so 
alters the words that, instead of meaning a promise to go to Gali- 
lee, they run thus: “ Remember what he said to you while still 
in Galilee.” From these facts several questions arise, (1) How 
was it possible that predictions so plain, about being arrested 
and delivered over to the Gentiles, and being insulted and slain, 
and rising again on the third day, could be misunderstood by the 
disciples? (2) If they were misunderstood, have we any explana- 
tion other than that of Luke, who implies that the meaning was 
almost miraculously hidden from them, “in order that they might 
not perceive it?” (3) Why does Luke omit altogether the promise 
about “ going to Galilee,” yet apparently refer to some tradition 
of a prediction concerning the resurrection in connection with 
Galilee? 

To these questions John appears to return the following an- 
swers. The language of Jesus, concerning his death and resur- 
rection, was of a kind that might easily be misunderstood: “ De- 
stroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up,” “The Son 
of man must be lifted up,” “The hour is come that the Son of 
man should be glorified ” *— who was to conjecture that, when 
Jesus used these and similar words, he spoke* “ signifying by 
what death he was to die?” Yet, although it is implied that 
Christ’s utterances on this subject were,° for the time, ‘dark say- 
ings,” John does not take the view that the truth was quasi- 
miraculously “ veiled from” the disciples. He rather regards it 
as necessarily altogether beyond them until the Spirit was given. 
Imbued with the popular belief that resurrection must imply a 
rising again in a fleshly form visible to friends and enemies alike, 
the disciples were not ready to receive a faith in a spiritual 
resurrection wherein the risen Christ, visible to none but to those 
who loved him, must be, as it were, brought forth after sorrow 


1 Mk. x. 33, 34, M. xx. 18, 19, Lk. xviii. 32-34. 

2 Mk. xiv. 28, M. xxvi. 32, and Mk. xvi. 7, M. xxviii. 7, Lk. xxiv. 26. 

8 Jn. ii. 19, iii. 14, xii. 23. 4 Jn. xii. 33. 5 Jn. xvi. 25. 
VOL. Iv. — NO. 15. 32 
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like that of ! “ the woman in travail.” John does not say definitely 
that the Synoptic gospels, in their mode of expressing Christ’s 
predictions, had read the future into them, but he certainly implies 
it. He gives us the impression that Christ did repeatedly predict 
his resurrection, and that the disciples misunderstood the pre- 
dictions, but that the predictions were of a less definite and more 
spiritual character than the Synoptic tradition would lead us to 
suppose. This view admits of direct illustration from the prom- 
ise that Christ would go before his disciples to Galilee. John, 
in the corresponding passage of his gospel,? has a promise that 
Christ will go to prepare a place for his disciples. The word 
galeelah, a longer form of galeel (“ Galilee”), is used in the Old 
Testament to mean® “region.” Also, in one passage in the 
New Testament, Luke has “place of the surrounding region,” 
where Mark has “ region of Galilee.” * In the earliest Christian 
literature, the Greek word in John rendered “ place ” frequently 
means Paradise.’ It seems worth considering, whether an early 
and obscure tradition, “I will go before you to the place of my 
Father,” or to “Paradise,” has been translated erroneously from 
Aramaic to Greek. In any case, whatever may be the explana- 
tion, the fact remains that here, as so often above, we have a tra- 
dition of the first and second gospels, omitted in the third, and 
replaced by a different but corresponding tradition in the fourth. 

It has been pointed out above that, from the point of view 
of either conservative or advanced criticism, the author of the 

1 Jn. xvi. 21. 

* I. e., immediately after the prediction of Peter’s denial. Jn. xiv. 2. 


8 In Josh. xxii. 10, 11, the LXX. has épia, but in Ezek. xlvii. 8, yad:Aatay. 

* Mk. i. 28, Lk. iv. 37 ; ef.2 Dan. iii. 1, where the Hebrew has “Dura,” 
but LXX., rod wepiBdaov. 

5 Clem. Alex. (p. 978) absolutely ; Clem. Rom. Epist Cor. 5, with d¢eAduevov 
or yor, and Polycarp Phil.9. Heaven is often indicated as “God’s Holy 
Mountain,” or “the Holy Mountain ;” and, perhaps, there is a trace of this 
expression in M. xxviii. 16, “unto Galilee, unto the mountain appointed to 
them.” This looks like a combination of two traditions, one literal, the other 
a corruption of a spiritual one, as though Jesus had said, “I will go before you 
to the Holy Mountain, or, the Mount of God.” The question is complicated 
by the possibility of confusion between Spiov and dpos. 

In Philo the word rémos, besides its literal meaning (i. 630), means: (1) 
the Logos, (2) God Himself the refuge of all. The spiritual meaning is fre- 
quently alluded to or assumed, especially in connection with the mountain on 
which Isaac was offered up by Abraham, and, as it were, raised from the dead 
by God. Gen. xxii. 2 describes Abraham as arriving at this “place” on the 
third day. Traditions of this kind would facilitate the use of réxos absolutely 
to mean the divine Refuge or Haven. 
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fourth gospel must be supposed to have known the substance of 
the three ; so that the antecedent probability is great that he 
wrote with a knowledge of the influence of the Synoptists on the 
Church, and with the intention of correcting any serious misun- 
derstandings arising from them; and he might naturally desire to 
make such corrections tacitly and indirectly, so as not to degrade 
his subject by polemical digressions. But, even if we waive this 
really very strong a priori argument, the instances given above 
— considered along with the absence of instances of an opposite 
nature — ought to preclude the objection that the coincidences 
between the second and the fourth gospels against the third may 
be merely accidental. If time allowed it would be easy to give 
others. Or, taking the Single Tradition of Luke, we might show 
how, at almost every step, Luke’s account of the Resurrection, 
which aims at “proofs,” is corrected by John’s, which aims at 
“signs.” But such further evidence, though necessary for a com- 
plete treatise on the subject, appears to be unnecessary for the 
writer’s present purpose, which is to demonstrate that when the 
third gospel deviates from the second, the fourth, as a rule, in- 
tervenes, either to support the second or still further to correct 
the third. If any one supposes that such an accumulation of in- 
stances points to mere casual coincidence, let him indicate an 
equal number, or a tenth part of the number, in which John sup- 
ports Luke against Mark. On the ultimate results of the cor- 
rective theory, if established, this is not the place to dwell; but 
this may at least be said, that those who love and reverence the 
fourth gospel, without being able to accept it as apostolic, must 
welcome all evidence that indicates that, in many passages where 
the evangelist might have been supposed to be drawing upon his 
own spiritual imagination, he is really basing his work on the very 
earliest tradition, which he ‘explains in a spiritual sense. 


Epwin A. ABBOTT. 
LONDON. 
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TRANSITIONAL ERAS IN THOUGHT. 


THERE is an important sense in which almost every era in 
thought is a transitional era. For thought implies life, and life 
is instinct with growth and change, so that every age, unless 
it be dead, must derive much of its inspiration from the past 
and point forward in its turn to the thinking of the age that 
is to come. Although the world has seen dead ages more than 
once, in the main the genetic growth of thought never comes to a 
stop. The germs of each succeeding thought-movement lie hidden 
in the conclusions of its predecessor; the full fruitage of each 
mature development is the precursor of the decline which must 
intervene before the new creation “can spring forth from the 
womb of that which is old and outworn.” In fact, the culmina- 
tion of the movement itself marks the point of transition, if men 
but continue to think, for the complete ingathering of the results 
attained, their integration into the form of a system must ever, 
until thought shall at last be perfect, reveal error and incom- 
pleteness, and so lead on to fresh inquiry and reconstruction. 

Thus the law of the development of thought is not a simple 
one. There is progress, but the progress is not uninterrupted. 
The thinking of one period proceeds from the thinking of its 
predecessor, but the labors of the later age are not always an 
advance on the work which has preceded. This is especially true 
of the more complex phases of thought which we commonly term 
speculative, those that issue in the broad view of the world and 
of life which, since the time of the Greek sages, has borne the 
name philosophy, and those others, leading to the deepest and the 
highest things, which form the bases of theology and religion. 
Here the line of progress often returns upon itself. Age B does 
not accept and build on the principles the attainment of which 
age A had accounted its chiefest achievement, but bends its 
strength at first to the work of destruction. So there comes a 
time of tearing down and clearing away; atime of probing to 
the very foundations of belief and action; an era of skepticism, 
as it was formerly called, or, to use the current phrase, a period of 
agnostic thought. These ages are eras of transition in the stricter 
meaning of the phrase. They are not, in the first instance, peri- 
ods of growth so much as of the decay on which growth is conse- 
quent. Commonly they are characterized by confusion and dismay 
in the minds of individuals as well as in the spirit of the age. 
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The old is shaken or destroyed, — the new is not yet perceived in 
its strength and beauty. Thus men grope, as those who wander 
in the dark, convinced of the error of the remembered land- 
marks, but not discerning the way before them, until at length 
some genius of deliverance appears with a new principle which 
marks the dawning of a happier time. 

The present age has often been termed such a period of tran- 
sition. The century in which we live, it is said, especially its 
second and third quarters, has been marked by a notable decline 
of belief. Science, in its marvelous progress, has put philosophy 
under an eclipse and postulated grave problems for the defenders 
of religious faith. Historical criticism has made theology reel 
under its blows until religion has lost its hold on cultured men, 
and its votaries keep the faith solely by the force of their unen- 
lightened will. It is possible, indeed, to question the complete 
validity of these confident assertions. A caviler might urge that 
the natural science of our time itself forms a striking example of 
a fixed, not to say a dogmatic belief; that this same science is 
instinct with philosophical methods of thought, that it rests on 
certain definite metaphysical implications, that its chiefest out- 
come, the theory of evolution as a world-law, is not only con- 
sonant with much of metaphysical speculation, but is in fact a 
modern revival of principles foreshadowed many centuries ago. 
If our age, again, is thus distinguished by its body of positive 
scientific doctrine from those transitional eras in which the skep- 
tical tendency extended its attack to all forms of truth; on the 
side of religion as well, phenomena might be cited in challenge of 
the conclusion that faith is now involved in its final decline. To 
mention nothing more, there is a missionary, it might almost be 
said a crusading, spirit abroad in the church which wears the as- 
pect of a constructive, not a destructive, force, and there is a 
moralizing influence at work in society which carries Christian 
principles far and wide into the life of mankind, even though 
some traditional dogmas be shaken at the centre. 

But when the needed deductions are made, it will be confessed 
by all that our age is in large measure a critical period in the 
history of opinion, as it is also generally recognized that similar 
erises have occurred from time to time since thought began. 
The Sophistic age in Greece, the transition from the medizval to 
the modern world, the close of the eighteenth century in Europe, 
perhaps also the long decay of the life and thought of antiquity, 
when first Greece and then Rome yielded up political predomi- 
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nance, as it also lost its intellectual and moral power, — these 
occur at once to those acquainted with the records of human 
thought, while other periods less familiar might be named which 
exhibit the phenomena involved in smaller measure or a nar- 
rower field. Now, it is a noticeable fact, though one not always 
noted, that these several eras of transition betray a family like- 
ness. Each of them resembles all the rest in certain funda- 
mental characteristics; or, more accurately, there is a type com- 
mon to them all, which makes them one in spite of diversity of 
individual growth. Not every one, perhaps no single one, ex- 
hibits all the features of the class, at least not all in complete 
development. The case is rather as it is with living organisms, — 
the several eras show the type-marks with sufficient distinctness 
to prove the unity of the laws which condition them, but each 
may have, as most do have, peculiarities which emphasize the 
reality of individuation. Thus the forces of revolution in the sev- 
eral eras reach their maximum effect in different departments of 
thought and life. One age may be busy with questions concern- 
ing the state or the organization of society, and the revolution- 
ary impulse discharges along the line of insurrection, or perhaps 
of peaceful transition to some new political form. A second pe- 
riod is devoted to philosophy, and when the time of disintegra- 
tion comes men demand a new system to replace the conclusions 
which they have abandoned, or turn in despair from the husks 
offered by the schools to matters of practical moment. Or some 
era of settled theological conviction is disturbed by the appear- 
ance of opposing doctrines, and the war of sect with sect goes 
on, so-called conservatism against so-called liberalism, reformers 
in doctrine or in practice confronted by the defenders of old 
views and by those who seek to cover the sore wounds of the 
church rather than to probe them to the bottom for a thorough 
healing. Just what such a revolutionary age in science might 
prove to be is as yet hardly to be determined. For a transi- 
tional era in which the forces of change concern science only 
is not a matter of history, if indeed one ever can occur. As 
often as the variations in scientific theory have wrought their 
momentous consequences in human thinking, it has been their 
reflex effect on other departments of thought — philosophy, for 
example, or religious faith—that has constituted the chief ele- 
ment in their influence. Perhaps to know what such a scien- 
tific revolution might mean, we shall have to wait until natural 
science, as some expect it will, shall have subdued all things to 
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itself, —and then we may confidently hope revolutionary tran- 
sitions in opinion will be forever ended ! 

For it is to be remarked that these eras of transition are ab- 
normal periods in the thought-life of the race. They may result 
in good, it is true; nay, in every case so far they have proved of 
value, in at least a negative way. Who shall dare say that it 
was not worth the misery of the Sophistic time to gain the prac- 
tical wisdom of Socrates, and the visions of Plato, and the pene- 
trating genius of Aristotle’s work? Who shall deny that the 
Reforming age, with all its intolerance, its persecutions, its suffer- 
ings and its wars, was but a small price to pay for the world’s 
heritage of intellectual and religious freedom? But as in the 
body so here, disease is never normal or desirable for its own 
sake, however salutary its ultimate results. Disease brings weak. 
ness and wounds are followed by their sears; and though the life 
escape, there may be germs of evil lingering in the system to 
wreak disastér in future days. This, indeed, is the case with our 
modern age, as a whole. The world is growing older and has 
passed the dangers of a somewhat stormy youth. It has also 
gathered wisdom in its course, and its strength has increased 
somewhat with its growth. But beneath the surface there is a 
serious temper in modern thinking which shows that strength, 
when gained at all, has been won through trial and conflict. 
We do not now set out to solve the world at a stroke. There is 
courage in place of confidence, an undertone of sadness mingled 
with our fondest hopes. We still look forward to the future, for 
history proves that there always is a future, no matter how un- 
happy the promise of the present may be; but we are conscious 
that the road to truth will have its dangers and its thorns, we 
know that man must steel his heart as well as encourage himaslt 
with the assurance of final victory. 

It is evident, therefore, that many of the typical characteristics 
of eras of transition in thought must be symptoms of decadence. 
One of the earliest of them historically, and the one perhaps 
which is most uniformly present, is the breaking up of philosophi- 
cal systems. So it was in ancient Greece, so at the Renaissance, 
and so again, though the fact is sometimes forgotten in the rush 
of political events, in western Europe in the eighteenth century. 
For systems of philosophy, like the other products of man’s 
mind, grow and culminate and decline. It is theirs to formu- 
late the thought of each age in terms of ultimate symbols. They 
interpret the store of concrete truth which the age has acquired 
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as the result of its scientific activity; they systematize the out- 
come of its history, its literature, its religion, its art; they weave 
all the strands of its thinking into one total view of the world, 
its world, and of life, its life. Hence, as thought moves on and 
the new principles resist incorporation into the old fabric, men 
move onward also, and beyond the accepted philosophemes. At 
first the age is uplifted for a while by the consciousness of its ad- 
vance ; but soon a point arrives at which the seriousness of the 
situation is forced home upon men. The negation of the estab- 
lished metaphysics is now found to leave them without a basis for 
thought and action; the boasted freedom from dogmatic bias 
proves a void of speculative indecision. Thus, the first tran- 
sitional era, the Sophistic period, closed the pre-Socratic develop- 
ment. The Greeks had started out to solve the riddles of the 
universe, naively confident alike of their powers of comprehension 
and of the validity of their results. Ere long, however, it appeared 
that equally pretentious theories of the world yielded directly op- 
posite conclusions. Thus men’s minds became bewildered amid 
the shock of warring systems, and the time of upheaval came, 
when it was held the highest wisdom to believe that all truth is 
in constant flux. Then it was said, “man is the measure of all 
things,” and the doctrine of relativity burned its way into the con- 
sciousness of the thinking world; and again, truth is individual, 
not universal, is temporary, not fixed or eternal, is circumstantial, 
changing, for permanent abiding reality there is none, — and as 
we listen to the Sophists speaking, we recognize anticipations of 
our own unhappy time. For here we are face to face with a 
type-mark of transition eras as a class. Philosophy attempts the 
hardest problem in the circle of the sciences, — hence she merits 
the greater honor when she successfully accomplishes any portion of 
her task; but hence, also, comes her inevitable imperfection and 
incompleteness until she shall reach her final goal, and hence, by 
way of corollary, her inevitable rejection by shallower thinkers at 
the great crises in her progress. 

This first characteristic of transition eras is notable, further- 
more, because of its causal relation to the phenomena in ques- 
tion. Other forces may come into play at different stages in the 
process of disintegration; the decline of philosophy has always 
been one of the conditions of the coming of the change at all. 
The pre-Socratic age ended in the negations of the Sophists. As 
medizvalism tottered to its fall, men more and more abandoned 
faith in the metaphysics of the Scholastic doctors until they 
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reached the evasion of the twofold truth and the divorce of the- 
ology and its handmaid was prepared. A hundred years ago it 
was Voltaire and Condillac, Diderot and La Mettrie and Von 
Holbach and Rousseau that helped give form and voice to the 
forces of upheaval slumbering in the life of France. It need 
searcely be added that the agnosticism of our own day is in part 
a continuance of the decline of philosophy with which the last 
century closed, in part a reaction from the immoderate specula- 
tive pretensions with which this century began in Germany. The 
phenomena here, it is true, are mingled in marvelous complexity. 
Philosophy is always an effect as well as a cause; it appears in 
the ebb as in the flow of the transitional movements; but cause, 
one cause, it has ever been in these periods of crisis, and cause, 
one cause, it will probably ever be as often as they shall from 
time to time recur. 

The producing forces in eras of transition, however, are not to 
be sought in abstract thought alone, but also in the life and _his- 
tory of the times. For thought and life should always combine 
in the formation of opinion and in the critical eras they have never 
been divided. Thus it was philosophy that helped focus the dis- 
turbing forces in eighteenth-century France till they surged forth 
in the Revolution and the Terror; but the philosophers themselves 
were phenomena of rebellion as truly as the starving peasants and 
the imbruted populace of the capital, whose leaders were inflamed 
with passion for the cult of reason and the rights of man. For 
what was the character of the coryphzus of the movement in its 
earlier phases? Was Voltaire merely the sneering deist, the cyni- 

‘eal, conceited littérateur, who misused his genius for the pleasure 
of destruction and the delight which his gibes afforded him? Or 
was it legitimate revolt against “the foulness in the head and in 
the members ”’ of the body politic and the body ecclesiastical alike, 
as well as his abstract tenets and his snarling mentality, that found 
an outlet in his attacks on the established order? The case is 
similar, if we look back once more to the earlier “ enlightenment ” 
in Greece. The disputes of Eleatic and Heraclitan, of Atomistic 
materialist and Anaxagorean defender of spirit, were not the sole 
causes that precipitated Sophism. To understand the Sophistic 
movement aright, factors must be taken into account quite other 
than the abstract discussions of the day, — facts of political his- 
tory and national growth, of constitutional changes in Athens, 
and civil war with Sparta, and the like. When a system of 

thought is adopted by a nation or an age, it is because it exempli- 
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fies and echoes the spirit of those by whom it is accepted. The 
turning points of history especially are times when men’s hearts 
are stirred, when their blood runs swift and hot in their veins, as 
they rise against the forms in which the national life has found its 
crystallized expression,— and thus the rebellion in their hearts 
and deeds finds its counterpart in the revolutionary character of 
their reasoned conclusions. 

If, now, we turn from the phenomena of transition eras which 
are predominantly causal we reach a class whose position oscil- 
lates between cause and effect. It must not be supposed, indeed, 
that any one factor can be exclusively a cause or entirely an effect 
of the general movement of thought ; all the several phases are too 
intimately connected for that. But as we go down the list, ele- 
ments present themselves which vary between the one class or the 
other, or even tend to leave the category of producing forces alto- 
gether and take their places among the produced effects. A fore- 
most example here is the relation of religion and theology to the 
great transitional movements in opinion. In some instances this 
relation is so plainly causal that religion belongs with the forces 
of philosophy and life already mentioned ; sometimes the changes 
in belief follow the changes in theoretical thought, or, to look 
more deeply, are found to be among the results of the movement 
which theological unrest itself had assisted to produce. Thus re- 
ligion and theology are at once conditions and results of the first 
importance in the transition from the medieval to the modern 
world. For dissatisfaction with the doctrines of the Church and 
revolt from the mingled tyranny and corruption of the papal body 
were among the tap-roots of that growth whose fruitage is the’ 
modern spirit. The scholastic philosophy, centred about theologi- 
cal dogma, had by its inherent weakness brought about its own 
rejection ; the religiously disposed among the later medizvals had 
grown weary of the monstrosities of the ecclesiastical life, and 
turned desperately against Holy Mother Church. So the refor- 
mation in matters spiritual becomes the ally of the renaissance 
in matters of the intellectual life. The reformer becomes the 
follower and coadjutor of the humanist; the new science, in its 
revolt against tyranny of thought, finds its counterpart in the 
rebellion against the tyranny of the heart; the refusal to submit 
to authority in questions purely philosophical is reinforced by the 


doctrine of the right of private judgment in regard to questions of 
belief. 


Moreover, and very markedly, the process of disintegration 
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soon involves the principles of morals as well as religious faith. 
This, in fact, is the point at which the issues press most sharply 
upon thoughtful men. The philosophy of an age is at most but 
half-conscious in the minds of the people; even should it go, even 
should religion in measure fail, the earnest soul can strive to do the 
right. But when the forces of decay enter the sphere of conduct, 
the world grows desolate indeed. As good men waver, endeavoring 
to discover some tenable basis for the moral law, as bad men wel- 
come relief from the restraints of individual life, or ply their arts 
to the detriment of public virtue and the weakening of the social 
health, the strain becomes unendurable for those who are busied 
with the problems of the time. Here, therefore, belief makes its 
final stand ; here the skeptic or agnostic meets the stoutest resis- 
tance to his views ; here the movements of recoil and recuperation 
often begin their beneficent work ; here, in the meanwhile, a rem- 
nant of positive thinking lingers, though all else be given over to 
confusion and destruction. Thus it is a notable fact that many 
of the classical systems of ethics have had their origin in agés of 
transition. In declining antiquity the Stoics and the Epicureans 
came forward with their doctrines when the influence of Plato and 
Aristotle was waning, and the Christian ethic had not yet dawned 
upon the world. In the stormy eighteenth century the leading 
nations of thinking Europe — Britain and France and Germaty 
— busied themselves in greater or less degree with ethical specu- 
lations. So once more in our own century, and from out the very 
ranks of the empirical and agnostic schools, we have Bentham 
and Mill in the past, Spencer and Stephen and their many fol- 
lowers in the present, seeking to prevent the disaster sure to come 
“with the decay and death of a regulative system no longer fit, 
before another and fitter regulative system has grown up to re- 
place it.” 
Such, then, are the leading causes and characteristics of transi- 
tional eras in thought. The family likeness, however, which was 
premised at the start, is evident not only in the beginnings and 
progress of these crises, but also in their closing phases. For in- 
stance, amid the paralysis of the deeper thinking which such ages 
bring with them, originality of thought declines, and men grasp 
restlessly at the fragments of the older doctrines which still sur- 
vive. So when the transitional movements have reached the 
turning point, or the tide is a little past the flood, one typical out- 
come is an eclecticism that strives to gain a foothold by combining 
elements from the various systems which have gone before it. 
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New constructive speculation on the great recurrent problems of 
the ages, the cry now runs, is manifestly vain. All the possible 
solutions have already been struck out by the master-spirits; and 
as the extreme principles, on the one side and the other, have 
merely served to lead the mind astray, —the further astray the 
more consecutive the reasoning from the partial premises adopted, 
— the only hopeful plan is to choose a middle course. No one so- 
lution of the universe is true; no single philosophy is adequate 
for the explanation of the whole world about us. Let us make a 
synthesis, then, of all that is good in all the thinking of the ages 
past; let us especially conserve all in each system that has made 
for the defense of religious faith and the maintenance of right 
conduct among mankind. 

To many minds an eclecticism of this kind presents an attrac- 
tive programme, however untenable it be when tried by the stand- 
ards of a deeper philosophy, and temporary as it has always 
proved in the history of the world. But there is another product 
of waning ages of transition which is at once less transient and 
more noble. These ages, as has been shown, are marked by 
changes in opinion which proceed from the sphere of intellect to 
the realm of conduct; and as the progress of destruction is from 
abstract conclusions to practical interests, so, conversely, the work 
of rebuilding tends to begin where the forces of disintegration 
left off. Though the head has been found impotent to solve the 
riddles of the world and life, men now begin to hope that a work- 
ing system can be discovered through the instincts of the heart. 
If knowledge has failed, is it not rational to take refuge in the 
feelings and the conscience, which go deeper down toward the 
sources whence life and personality proceed than any cold ab- 
stractions can penetrate? Surely there must be enough of natu- 
ral light vouchsafed man to guide his conduct in this world, and 
to yield him hints about the life which is to come. So, in every 
age of intellectual failure or despair, men recoil from the phi- 
losophy of reason to the philosophy of faith, or the philosophy of 
feeling, or the philosophy of instinct, — in a word, to the philoso- 
phy of the heart. Medievalism, half emancipated from eccle- 
siastical domination, puts forth some of its fairest blossoms, ere it 
dies, in the thinking of the mystics. In eighteenth-century France 
the pre-revolutionary movement culminates in the sentimental- 
ism of Rousseau; in Germany the illumination issues in the faith- 
philosophy of Hamann, Herder and Jacobi; in Britain the Scot- 
tish dogmatists oppose to Hume the certitude of intuitional truth. 
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Nay, Kant himself, the new creator of our modern thought, to 
save his system from a skepticism as bitter as that which he had 
endeavored to refute, takes refuge in the primacy of the practical 
reason, and destroys knowledge in order to find a certain basis in 
the conviction of faith. 

If this is true in regard to thought in general, it is peculiarly 
evident concerning religion and morals, whose foundation these 
more abstract conclusions form. Often, indeed, the philosophy 
of feeling is willing to give up metaphysical truth in the narrower 
meaning of the phrase, if only it may preserve the principles of 
faith and conduct. Driven to bay, men are willing to yield all 
but the citadels of life, deeming the loss of convictions of lesser 
worth a small sacrifice for the saving of the truths of vital mo- 
ment. But in so doing they soon discover that they have aban- 
doned the theoretical foundations of that which most of all they 
desired to secure, and that they now must look to the instinctive, 
the impulsive sides of our nature for a basis for belief and action. 
Thus subjectivism, in some one of its forms, becomes intrenched 
in the opinion of many conservative minds. Ethics is held to 
rest solely on the deliverances of man’s moral constitution, unbul- 
warked by any deeper or more universal truth. Religion must 
exchange the letter for the spirit, and this on apologetic as well 
as ethical grounds. The response to the demands of truth echo- 
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ing in our souls is made a spiritual insight, which guarantees the - 


validity of its own message, but which must not be confounded 
with reason, — for, again and again we are told, religion is not a 
matter of reason but of faith. 

Here, indeed, it were well to pause a while to estimate the value 
of this final result of transitional eras. For if this sketch be true 
at all, we are here depicting, though but in outline, the features of 
our own time. As our century presses on to its close and the 
thinker surveys the field of contemporary opinion, he may almost 
fancy that he is an eighteenth-century observer, belated and linger- 
ing on in the world of a hundred years ago. Agnostic philoso- 
phy, higher criticism of Old Testament and New, dogmatic con- 
troversies, skeptical despair: these echoes float in upon him no 
less plainly than the cry, — raised perchance by some advocate of 
the “ new theology ” at home, perchance by some adherent of the 
Ritschlian school abroad, — that the only escape from doubt is to 
be found in the ready acceptance not of the formulas but of the 
spirit of the faith. Leaving our age, he may think back from 
Ritschl to Schleiermacher, from Schleiermacher again to the theo- 
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logians of the early Reformation, from these far, far back to Socra- 
tes as he stops in the way to listen to his guiding divinity, despite 
the scorn of the Athenian mob. He may give ear to those who 
fain would prove that in times when faith is suffering eclipse the 
poet fulfills the mission of the sage, clothing the needed truth in 
his immortal verse, and so he may turn from Tennyson and 
Browning to remember how Lessing wrought a century ago, and 
how Dante, as if by anticipation of the coming dearth, gathered 
up the aspirations of the Middle Age as medizvalism was on the 
verge of its decline. But ever as history is thus scanned, the 
stern question emerges, which simply will not down, Can such a 
philosophy of the heart permanently support the faith of mankind ? 

.Now to this question reason and history unite to give the answer. 
The philosophy of feeling both serves a beneficent purpose in times 
of transition and contains elements of permanent worth ; but in the 
end it must reckon with the conclusions which science and history 
and abstract thought have established. Not that we are to ignore 
all that the poets and the prophets, the mystics and the seers, the 
geniuses endowed with the noble gift of spiritual vision, have 
accomplished for the race. He who so mistakes much misreads 
history, as well as greatly misunderstands the deeper currents of 
our own time. Not that abstract thought is to deny the right of 
the heart and conscience to be heard in the determination of essen- 
tial convictions and the guidance of practical life ; for one surest 
outcome of the thinking of the century is to be the recognition of 
the whole range of human powers and possibilities, although some 
of them have been neglected heretofore. But though the head is 
only half the man, the heart cannot permanently remain at rest 
in fundamental divergence from the conclusions to which the head 
has come. Thus it has been in transitional eras in the past, thus 
it will continue to be unless the laws of the progress of thought, 
established by many centuries of history, shall change. Happy 
it is, therefore, that the same historical ‘evidence shows the truth 
of the complementary law, that the principiant solution of the 
problems which such eras bring into the foreground is in each 
case given by some genius of deliverance, — some Socrates, Plato, 
Luther, Kant, — who in due time appears to lead man’s thought 
a further stage toward its completed work. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
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FREEDOM OF THEOLOGICAL TEACHING. 


He that is once admitted to the right of reason is made a free man of the 
whole estate. 


A FEW years ago a certain professor left his chair of Church 
History in one of our leading theological seminaries, saying, “ I 
cannot longer consent to teach Church History in accordance with 
the Confession of Faith.” His action and his suggestive state- 
ment received wide notice from the pulpit and the press. The 
lampoonist and the satirist were stirred to laughter and sneers, 
as well they might be. That which excited mild astonishment or 
amusement in the case of the young professor now confronts us 
as a serious challenge in the action of the last General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian denomination. By the imperative vote of 
four to one, it proposes to embody in the constitution of the 
Church the principle which compelled the professor of Church 
History to abandon his chair. Thoughtful men in all denomina- 
tions are startled by this frank, if not brutal, proposition to pub- 
licly enact into law what is common in private practice with all 
the sects. What more searching test can there be of the conduct 
of an individual than to propose to enact into law for all, that 
which he privately practices? “ What is good forthe bee must 
be good for the hive,” is a most relentless and penetrating prin- 
ciple. Is this thing lawful and profitable for you? Then enact 
it into a public statute. 

The Presbyterians have at last had the courage to say openly 
what the logic of their Constitution has steadily demanded : 
* Not only do we expect the professors in all departments of our 
theological seminaries to teach in accordance with the Confession 
of Faith ; we now propose also to secure changes in the charters, 
and ourselves become a party in the civil courts, so that we can 
say to our professors, ‘At the peril of your heads you shall so 
teach.’” This bold, frank action has startled the other denomi- 
nations out of their smug complacency. The question has sud- 
denly become public property. Is there freedom of teaching in 
any of our theological seminaries? The only difference between 
the Presbyterians and the Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians 
and the others is that they have not had the courage to enact their 
private practice into public law. The Methodist professor is held 
by unwritten law to teach Church History in accordance with 
Arminianism, as the Presbyterian professor is held by the Con- 
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fession of Faith. The Baptist is bound by the doctrine of Immer- 
sion; the Episcopalian by the Apostolic Succession. We may 
truly say to these denominational fathers, gathered in a right- 
eous ring around this Presbyterian culprit: “ Let him that is with- 
out sin among you cast the first stone.” Seminary control is the 
law of the land. It isa national sin. The Presbyterians have 
simply proposed that what is our practice de facto be assumed 
as public responsibility de jure. Thunder is only an open an- 
nouncement of the amount of electricity in the air. The Assem- 
bly’s thunder is only a publication of the common stock of denom- 
inational lightning. 

When some wicked old Israelitish king would say openly and 
frankly to the people, “Come, let us follow Baal,” it was sur- 
prising to find that nearly every house was already equipped 
with idols. We are indebted to the Assembly for this revelation 
of ourselves to ourselves. Every denomination in the land is 
brought, willy nilly, to confront the question, Are we not all 
involved in Seminary Control? Is there any free religious teach- 
ing in our theological schools? Can a denominational seminary 
be anything more than a retained attorney? Is not the infidel, 
scientifico-agnostic sneer justified by the facts? The theologue 
is not Reason’s free man, but Superstition’s private chaplain. He 
has been put to school with the set purpose, not of the pursuit of 
truth, but of learning the code of etiquette in his master’s court, 
and practicing his soul under the laws of his master’s authority. 
When such a theologue appears before his people they know 
beforehand what he is going to say. They demand what they 
expect. They make it exceedingly interesting for the preacher 
if he surprises them. They propose to listen like Tennyson’s 
Northern Farmer : — 

“ An’ eerd ’un a-bummin awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower my eiid, . . . 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a’ said, and I coom’d awaiiy.” 

The very first step in pursuit of free theological teaching brings 
us face to face with the denominational seminary. Is it a free 
school? If not, has it any right of existence? If the denomi- 
national school has no right of existence, by what right does the 
denomination back of it exist? The Presbyterian Assembly will 
have rendered a notable service to the Church and the world if it 
inaugurates a system of denominational self-examination by such 
original and penetrating questions. If the denomination has a 
right of existence, its schools are grounded in that right, and the 
question of free theological teaching is out of evidence. 
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What is the denomination? It is a body of Christian believers 
who are organized, not around the principles of the common 
spiritual life, but around an accident in their history. They draw 
their life from the Central Spring, but the principle of immedi- 
ate organization is aside from that of the common life, and may be 
entirely foreign, or even hostile, to it. A nutgall draws its vital- 
ity from the great heart of the oak, but its individual life and 
growth are organized around the sting of an insect, —a petty inci- 
dent, so far as the life of the tree is concerned ; an accident, end- 
ing in sad perversion, so far as the leaf is concerned. When one 
looks abroad over Christendom, with its hundreds of sects, each 
self-centred, and this around some accident in Christian history, 
or an idiosyncracy of speculation, or a stigma of temperament, 
we escape disgust only to be overwhelmed in despair. It is not 
to be wondered at that Pilate’s question still walks the earth 
an uneasy ghost: “ What is truth?” The sect is Christian by 
virtue of the common life which all alike draw from the Di- 
vine Source; it is sectarian or denominational by virtue of its 
organization around some speculative notion or system of no- 
tions. The common life of the Church, founded in vital rela- 
tions to God and evidenced in the facts of experience, is static. 
The speculative life of the Church is kinetic. One is the sea; the 
other is a river, whose waters seek new shores and reflect new 
heavens every hour. The remarkable thing is that much of our 
theological teaching persistently ignores this fundamental dis- 
tinction. In fact, is not the Divine order reversed in most of our 
seminaries? The kinetics claim most of the chairs, while the 
statics are elbowed like poor relations. Observe the ordinary 
theological examination. By courtesy it begins with “ personal 
experience.” A languid interest pervades the place. The feebler 
or aged brethren put a few timid, ineffectual questions. But 
when the subject of systematic theology is broached, there is a 
stir of preparation; the air is vibrant with suppressed excite- 
ment; the warriors begin to gird themselves. The great men 
step alertly to the front. In all our brave talk about truth, and 
searching for truth, and teaching truth, we really have in mind 
not the elemental, the invariable, but these shifting, vagrant, 
chameleon products of the discursive reason. The universal fact 
of things is truth. Our interpretation of the fact of things is 
doctrine. One is equilibrium, the other perpetual motion. Now 
the denomination is the creature of doctrine. As has been sug- 


gested, it is organized around all the idiosyneracies, the variants, 
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the stigmata of doctrine. As such it is constitutionally incapaci- 
tated for teaching. It does not seek truth, but a certain color of 
truth. It does not propose to teach truth, but a certain form of 
truth. If the Calvinistic Seminary is teaching truth, where is the 
occupation of the Arminian Seminary? If the Apostles do really 
succeed, how shall the Congregationalist ordain ? 

Is not the day actually upon us, hastened a little perhaps by the 
good offices of the Pittsburg Assembly, when true men, free men, 
must persist in these and kindred questions? Are not the signs 
of the times multiplying which point in the direction of some 
new order? Said a director of a seminary recently, “ We have 
scoured the country for a good man to place in our chair of Sys- 
tematic Theology. Many of the ministers say, ‘We do not be- 
lieve in your systematic theology.’ Others say, ‘The practical 
ministry has effaced all interest in it.’ Still others say, ‘The 
demand of the times is for quite different material.’ At last a 
man was found who went as a martyr to his chair.” It begins 
to look as if the second or third generation from now would find 
most of our systematic-theological chairs in the garret, with this 
memorial tag on them : — 

Our little systems*have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be. 
What man shall say that any serious loss will have befallen the 
world by that Seminary contribution to our stock of antiquities ? 

To see the futility, if not positive mischief, of this systematic, 
doctrinal, denominational teaching we have but to follow the his- 
torical fortunes of a single doctrine. Take, for example, the 
doctrine of Atonement. From the Apostles to Origen, the child- 
hood of the Church, lay the period of life by the fact of things. 
The living, present Christ was sufficient for all that “ pertains to 
life and godliness.” The childhood of the Church was marked 
by that vital interest in objective facts and that indifference to 
speculative reasons which characterize every healthy childhood. 
But the years of self-consciousness approached. The young Church 
began to give an account of itself to itself. From the place of 
a living, present fact in experience, Christ began to recede to the 
place of a member in a formula. The first recognized doctrine 
of Atonement was what might be expected from a young and 
erude theology, —“ Christ a ransom to the devil.” We might 
suppose that one such bald, even shocking, effort would have 
sufficed and would have been left as a monumental historic warning 
to coming generations. But, alas,no! The great doctors were 
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infatuated with their creation, as the Israelites with their golden 
calf. Straightway they began to cry, “This is the truth, this is 
the God that brought thee out of Egypt.” For a thousand years 
the theological schools sedulously and authoritatively taught that 
bit of sacrilegious absurdity as a central God’s-truth. The great- 
est names of church history stand clustered around it. After a 
despotic reign of a millennium, this doctrine was deposed. Its 
crown and robes were flung on the scrap-heap of history and an- 
other reigned in its stead. 

The Anselmic doctrine had an almost equally long and tri- 
umphant career; then that, too, succumbed to the inevitable his- 
toric process. Since the Reformation, with its Pandora’s box of 
Verbal Inspiration, the doctrine of Atonement, like all its fel- 
lows, has experienced the vicissitudes common to earthly things. 
Yet, during each of these periods, the theological schools were 
strenuously teaching as final truth a doctrine which, like all 
other human interpretations of the fact of things, was inconstant 
as the shadow of a cloud. The Church then, as now, controlled 
its schools, and said: ‘“* We will have men who say our shibboleth 
with no stammering or hissing.”” Even our beloved New England 
Governmental Theory has shared the fate of its predecessors. 
One of the most faithful and docile students in my class at the 
seminary wrote me about a year after graduation: ‘ Govern- 
mental Atonement won’t hold water.” The poor thing had 
sprung a leak in less than a year of practical use. What is true 
of the doctrine of Atonement is true of all the prime factors in 
our theological systems. It required two thousand seven hundred 
closely printed pages to adequately account for the changes in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. From the third century to the nine- 
teenth the path of speculative theology is traced by the skeletons 
of doctrines and systems as brave and imperious as any that now 
reign over us. ‘ Man’s yesterday may ne'er be like his morrow.” 
A philanthropist could do the Church no greater service than to 
place above every chair of systematic theology in the land a tablet 
of brass inscribed with that tremendous sonnet of Shelley’s 
entitled “ Ozymandias : ” — 


I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
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The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair !” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

Our doctrines are literally “ fallings from us, vanishings.” In 
fact, is it not often the pathos, if not the tragedy of our life, 
that we must add: — 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized. 
To turn from these silent fields of history, with their impressive 
and mournful lessons, to the present day and find those creatures 
of doctrine, the denominations, still busy at their fruitless work, 
makes skepticism easy and agnosticism hardly less than a cate- 
gorical imperative. To see one of the principal denominations 
changing charters and importuning civil courts that it may enforce 
the practice of “teaching church history in accordance with the 
Confession of Faith,” is such an inversion of order as to suggest 
that evolution has reached its flood, and that now the undertow 
of devolution is beginning to tug at our feet. 

What then? In the words of the apostle, “ Much every way.” 
Are we to have no denominational seminaries? What shall we 
say to the Baptist deacon and the Presbyterian elder who have 
wickedly hoarded their money in life, and when dying would per- 
petuate their favorite ism? We must resolutely and righteously 
say “Thy money perish with thee.” Shall we accept the money 
with the conditions and then, when the donor and his ism “lie 
a-mouldering in the grave,” call the lawyers to divorce the money 
from his ism that we may be free to apply it toourown? Let the 
seminary charters and their court-records answer. We have quite 
as much ground for questioning the denominational seminary’s 
financial right of being as its doctrinal. In all cases its creed 
cannot endure the test of history, and, alas, in too many cases, its 
money foundations cannot bear the weight of the Ten Command- 
ments. Has not the time past sufficed for working our denomina- 
tional will? Is not the last product of that order, seminary con- 
trol, a result so childish and perverse as to suggest that the system 
has reached the stage of senile debility? The prophetic demand 
of the hour is for no more schools to perpetuate the idiosyncrasies 
of one denomination, but for a theological university that shall 
enlarge and enrich the elemental life of all denominations. 
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Such a university would, in this country, be compelled to face 
the hardships and privations of a pioneer. The denominations 
would dispute the territory, foot by foot. It would be compelled 
to feel its way to its true position. Delays and compromises 
would postpone the day of its true work. But it is certain that 
the stars in their courses would fight for such a religious school. 
All these seismic disturbances among the sects and the growing 
pressure of the latter-day world upon the church for a larger and 
more varied training in her ministry, and the amazing rapidity 
with which the religious consciousness is sweeping its boundary 
lines around the old territory of the secular life, all constitute a 
prophetic demand so urgent and eager that we may know that the 
hour of fulfillment is not far distant. 

What would be the probable order of development in such a 
theological university? Doubtless, at the outset, some distinct 
recognition of the denominations would be demanded. The de- 
nominational life is still so virile and self-conscious that its claims 
cannot well be ignored. “ Suffer it to be so now,” the pioneer’s 
text, might well be inscribed over the door of such an institution. 
At first there might be a demand that leading men should hold 
permanent chairs or give courses of instruction devoted to the 
tenets and policy of the principal denominations. The student 
who so desired, or felt compelled by the pressure of feeling in his 
own sect, could have the specialized instruction which seemed 
necessary. But such a common gymnasium of the sects could not 
proceed far with its drill before there would appear such courte- 
sies and amenities of opinion as are quite foreign to the widely 
scattered seminaries of our provincial theologies. Where the cour- 
tesies might fall short, the strenuous debates and keen attrition 
of young and ardent minds so closely associated would not fail 
of that smoothing and rounding of thought so sadly wanting in 
much of our religious teaching. Professor Park used to say, 
“There are lovely sinners and ugly saints.” To come to know 
some of the lovely sinners who do not believe as he does is a factor 
in the minister’s education to be devoutly desired. Such a system 
of sect federation in our university would contain the principle 
of a natural delimitation. For, at first, most of the minor sects 
would doubtless refuse representation. If at last they came into 
the union, their story could be told in a word. With many of 
them the cause of their existence was a historic accident, which 
has become, even to themselves, the tradition of a dream. Not 
only would there be a principle of delimitation, but a rapid pro- 
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cess of exclusion and compression would set in. The denomina- 
tions, brought face to face in a friendly bout of self-definition, 
are as hard pushed for a defensible reason of their own being as 
our recent political conventions are for an “issue.” In these 
days, when the Presbyterian does not read his Confession, nor 
the Dutchman his catechism, nor the Episcopalian his rubrics, 
there would be hardly difference enough in a friendly symposium 
to kindle a fire. Just this, precisely, would be the normal effect 
of a University theological training, — the reduction of denomi- 
national differences first to the minimum, and then to an ab- 
surdity. 

But some man asks in alarm, What then is to become of syste- 
matic theology? Ask the practical minister and his still more 


. practical congregation, what has become of it? The dead seem 


to have buried their dead. I would not be disrespectful to the 
dead, especially when he has so many powerful relatives living. 
But is systematic theology, as now taught in our partisan semina- 
ries, anything more than a denominational platform? As such, 
it has ceased to command reverence. We commit it, with serene 
indifference, to the struggle for existence. If some one cries 
“The King is dead,” we answer cheerfully, “* Long live the King.” 
For in this thrifty universe the business of death is to furnish 
mulch for the roots of life. All this territory of speculative 
theology, so painfully cultivated and so savagely fought over, will 
not be marked in the map of the future as simply “ alkali plains,” 
or ‘ No-man’s land.” It will be a land of plenty, a land of 
streams; but the products will be different. To-day our philoso- 
phy has largely ceased its other-world gazing and has gone soberly 
about the business of this world. The maladie de lVidéal is a 
sort of theological measles or whooping-cough. We have had it. 
So we may expect that our systematic theology will by degrees 
move into the room of church history. Our doctrinal systems 
would then be to us a sort of colonial history and not a serious 
régime for the conduct of life. When once our system becomes 
to us history, then our conscience is disentangled from it. I once 
knew a church elder who solemnly declared that he had “ experi- 
enced every article in the Confession of Faith.” But his conduct 
was abominable. His conscience was so accustomed to rarefied 
air that, by the time he got settled in the common air of his office, 
the poor thing was asphyxiated. Is not this to-day the most per- 
nicious result of our partisan theologies? They involve conscience 
in endless and fruitless litigations. We make a careful exegesis 
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and philosophy of the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, and 
let our brother starve. 

Systematic theology having been retired to history and the 
emphasis of conscience restored to conduct, we shall be free in 
our university to place, frankly and solidly, in its curriculum 
subjects which now only drop in occasionally like the Board of 
Visitors. Historians are discovering that the most interesting 
thing, the most important thing, on this globe is humanity. In 
the past, History has busied itself with wars, politics, and that 
abstract thing civilization. We have had the philosophy of his- 
tory. Now we have suddenly awakened to the fact that all history 
is simply the doings of men. The people, therefore, must be 
known, —the plain people in their daily life, not the heroic or 
tragic or poetic life, only, but that great common life, which, as 
we have seen in the Son of man, is after all the one divine thing 
on earth. Theology must follow her sister, History, from the 
cloister out into the common thoroughfare. Theology has in- 
sisted on building tabernacles on the summit while Christ has gone 
down to heal diseased humanity at the foot of the mount. Men 
have, of late, been making great sciences. Our theological univer- 
sity must send out free, intelligent, sympathetic ministers among 
them, to help in the arduous, often perilous task of adjusting 
faith and conduct to the new and great ideas. The Church, hav- 
ing come to a profound, operative conviction that men must be 
saved in this their first world, is most rationally setting about 
their rescue from damnatory conditions in the daily life. Further- 
more, if government is a divine order, bad politics are blasphemy. 
Accordingly the Church must not simply equip her ministers with 
regulative principles for right living under government; they 
must also be broadly grounded in the knowledge of government 
itself and inspired by kindling ideals. For such a course in Sa- 
ered Political Economy, if you please, what minister would not 
gladly exchange that pile of dusty, forgotten, painfully hand- 
written note-books on Systematic Theology! How could our the- 
ological schools so long resist the appeal of our national history ? 
It has cried passionately and prophetically in our ears, “ We the 
people are the government,” yet to-day the church — minister and 
people — is the poorest voter in the land. The practical politi- 
cian invariably gives the preference to the saloon. ‘The minis- 
ters are all dabbling in politics.” Let them no longer be dabblers, 
but “ approved unto God, men that need not be ashamed, hand- 
ling aright the word of truth.” 
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Again, we say that a man finds one tenth of himself in himself, 
the other nine tenths in society. The Church, therefore, if she 
would save her man, instead of only a tenth of him, must save 
society. Sociology and Soteriology are one. All questions run 
up into a sacred science in God’s world and among the children 
of God. What right has Dives in the palace with Lazarus at 
the gate? How can a redeemed man become a millionaire? How 
shall this our common heritage, the earth, be parceled out to the 
members of the family? How can Christian men form a wicked 
corporation? What wages shall I pay my brother that we both 
may live and Jove each other? Such questions multiply like the 
waves of the sea. To whatever quarter of the horizon we turn, 
the breathings and whisperings of the incoming tides are borne 
tous. Is it not futile, if not criminal, for us to sit longer in the 
little denominational schools of our provincial theologies, turning 
over the musty contents of our metaphysics, when the kingdoms 
of this world are at the door, begging for incorporation in the 
kingdom of Heaven? The moment we are set free from the lim- 
itations of this small, sectarian wisdom we discover how glorious 
our freedom is. The minister would not step from the door of a 
true theological university as the paid attorney of a denomination, 
but he would be literally a servant, a servant of Jesus Christ to 
men. He would be commissioned to stand among men as Christ 
himself stood, accredited by a double sonship to both heaven and 
earth, to proclaim not the divinity of certain moods and tenses of 
human life, but that every man, and all of him, is a child of God. 
For what was Christ, but the average man revealed on his heaven- 
ward side? With that light in our eyes, we can never after see 
anything in a man but the possible heavenly. 

To throw off seminary control and to front the plain facts of 
human life and destiny in this frank, untrammeled spirit, is not 
to adopt a new and untried method. It is a return to the original 
foundation of the school of the Prophets. For, now that we are 
insisting on setting the Biblical record back into history where it 
belongs, we are discovering that it is not a theological treatise at 
all, but simply human history with its spiritual side turned out- 
ward; perhaps it were nearer truth to say, with a just recognition 
of its spiritual elements. ‘The Divine Legation of Moses ” was 
not given us as an authoritative example of the true method of 
historical interpretation. The children of men are the children 
of God. Their life is continually interlaced and penetrated with 
his life. To attempt to write their history without recognition of 
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their oneness with the Divine is simply to write the history of a 
body and ignore the soul. We are coming to understand that 
Moses was not the only legate of the Divine, but that every ruler, 
every man who has come to power over his fellows, is thereby 
divinely commissioned. We have lavished endless study and in- 
genious speculation upon the history of the Jews, their institu- 
tions, and their civil and religious politics. But just as long as 
we regard them as a peculiar people, all this labor is expended 
upon a cloud-land. Its fruits are chiefly the varied forms and 
colors of the imagination. But the moment we say, “ Here is a 
section of the great common human history truly and profoundly 
written,” then we are compelled to say, “ Our own government is 
in the Divine order. Our rulers are Legates of the Divine. We 
ourselves are chosen people, ordained of heaven to work out a 
special purpose in the world’s economy.” We then begin to 
demand that our ministers, as in the days of old, shall be true 
prophets of God, whose chief business shall be to interpret the 
daily life of the people in spiritual terms; to show to rulers and 
people that government has lost its heavenly prerogative and 
dropped into politics, the moment we forget that it is a Kingdom 
of Heaven upon earth. 

When we come forward from Moses to Christ, we are surprised 
to find that the Great Teacher gives us almost no material for 
our systematic theologies. He does not even mention our be- 
loved and highly necessary Adam. He is immersed wholly in the 
practical life of the people, discussing with them in the streets 
and market-places the pressing questions of their social and po- 
litical life. Our theological university need not look far for an 
answer to them who demand the reason of its being. It would 
be at once and unquestionably planted upon the “foundation of 
the prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner-stone.”” On such a foundation it would no doubt inherit the 
strenuous, self-sacrificing life which is the hereditary portion of 
teachers sent from God, but it would also be in the line of succes- 
sion to their broad and beneficent ministry and to their “ glorious 
liberty.” 

J. H. Ecos. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Apany, N. Y. 
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THE CONSTRUCTIVE POWER OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF EVOLUTION. 


THE doctrine of evolution is not new to our century. It per- 
colated down through all the ages from the earliest periods of 
philosophic thought on scientific phenomena. Its clearer antici- 
pations date from the eighteenth century. In 1859 it was the 
glory of the Darwin family, in its third generation of persistent 
devotion to analysis and synthesis of natural phenomena, to give 
us the hypothesis that all forms of life have come about by a 
process of natural selection rising through stages of lower to 
higher organism. It is my purpose as succinctly as possible to 
show the constructive strength manifested by evolution in the 
various fields of religion, morals, sociology, philosophy, education, 
and history, and its peculiarly optimistic method of forecasting 
the future. 

Naturally, when first hypothecated, evolution seemed to be a 
destructive force. It was clear to all that it made a violent 
breach with the universally accepted cosmology. Every field of 
thought and belief felt its revolutionary force. Religion and the- 
ology were most indignant. That man was descended from ani- 
mals not only reversed the idea of a Fall from original goodness, 
but crumbled the Scheme of Salvation. In the popular judg- 
ment, manhood was intolerably vulgarized. 

To the honor of scientists they began at once to work with 
stubborn determination to acquire data, submitting to the logic of 
facts, whatever might be the consequences. A shallow school of 
scoffers arose, glad to make the misery of the orthodox as intoler- 
able as possible. Mr. Darwin himself said: “1 assume for the 
present all things to be true as believed until disproved.” He 
did not undertake to go back of the origin of life on our planet, 
nor forward to discuss existence beyond the present life. 

We may set down one quarter of a century as holding the con- 
viction that evolution is materialistic and destructive. In this be- 
lief many followers of Darwin shared. The bravest antagonists 
were either those who believed that the new hypothesis antago- 
nized morals by removing supernatural authority, or those who 
believed that it involved the idea that might in the natural world 
makes right. It is not pleasant to recall the severe words spoken 
by Agassiz, Martineau, Gladstone, and no end of bishops as well 
as lesser intellectual forces. 
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It is a curious fact that no great idea is ever worked out by 
one man, or even by one race alone. Great discoveries are gener- 
ally coincident in two or more nations. Aryan genius has needed 
Semitic genius as complementary. All evolution is dual. Dar- 
win and Spencer were essentially halves of each other. Each in- 
dependently worked side by side at the same problem, unknown 
to the other. Neither alone could have established his work, 
much less have revolutionized the world of thought and character. 
Before Darwin formulated the law of gradual development of 
life-forms, Spencer had begun the application of the principle of 
evolution to social and intellectual life. So these two nobiles 
JSratres must be ever thought of as the joint sponsors of the revo- 
lution and its consequences. We owe it to Spencer that Darwin- 
ism was not left to be a merely destructive idea. In his “ First 
Principles” he began at once to almost sing a new faith. He 
affirmed that evolution was a grand progressive movement bear- 
ing humanity forward to higher intelligence and character. His 
“ Data of Ethics” and “Justice” are but the ripening of the 
same affirmation. Curiously, although it took us some time to 
find it out, evolution thus began to be constructive in Spencer 
before it was destructive in Darwin. 

In fact evolution as a principle, when fully comprehended, is 
constructive inherently by exalting the idea of law, — law through- 
out all time. Evolution is as universal, continuous, and certain 
as gravitation. It makes the present a lineal consequent of the 
past. There are no chances, no divine repentances, no creations 
ab nihilo, no supernatural episodes outside the line of natural 
causation. 

It is clear that the highest civilization evolved by mankind rests 
on the two ideas, a Supreme Being, and man’s persistence after 
death. Was the hypothesis of evolution destined to negative this 
practical evolution? Was the only answer of science hereafter 
when questioned on these two supreme ideas to be, “I do not 
know” ? 

Evo.ution 1x Rexicion.— So we find ourselves at once 
touching the hem of religion. Discussing evolution, one cannot 
escape theology, for this reason, that theology is and never was 
anything else but a synthetical application of science. Religious 
theory at the outset is scientific opinion. The Mosaic theology 
was only Mosaic science, and, when the Mosaic science was dis- 
proved, the theology went with it. A new hypothesis of nature 
does not efface religious theory, but reconstructs it. 
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The Darwinian hypothesis affirmed progression from the form- 
less to the formed, from the inorganic to the organic, from sen- 
tience to consciousness and self-consciousness. It was soon con- 
ceded that, while denying the creation of species ab nihilo, evolution 
could not affirm the origin of intelligence and will ab nihilo. Even 
Haeckel yielded the necessity of considering life and purpose as 
qualities of the universe. The first life-cell involved purpose. 
So the universe began to appear, not as a dead vastness into which 
an exterior power breathed at times and places, but as an infinite, 
purposeful One. Instead of the Supreme Supernatural, evolution 
endowed Nature itself with life and will. Herein was involved 
the farther constructive thesis that the universe is uncreatable and 
indestructible, without beginning and without end. In it are all 
the forces of the primeval days; and, while it is ever changing 
form, nothing will be added to or deducted from the present uni- 
verse. 

Turning from the universal to the particular, it was also soon 
apparent that, while evolution ennobled animals, it did not dis- 
honor man. Our heredity from God was unimpeached. We 
appear as the finality of a series of successive organic advances. 
In man evolution began to move with immense acceleration. One 
stands overwhelmed at the reach of the human intellect, in earth, 
air, and sea, — in remote universes, and even beyond all vision, 
beyond all hopes of future vision, measuring times and spaces. 
In man evolution has transformed the physical into a psychical 
universe. But beyond this, man has reached a conception of the 
Self-Higher-than-Ourselves, with whom we hold personal relations, 
— the Infinite Supreme. . Man, in all verity, becomes the child of 
Eternal Being ; it is Father and Child. Man is bound up with 
the Aim in evolution, and recognizes an obligation to codperate 
with it. He is the trustee of the past and the hope of the future. 

Immortality, the other great religious question of civilization, 
is not handled destructively by evolution. If present evolution 
is carried on no longer by a successive series of organic forms, 
but by the purposing of man, it follows as the least probable of 
all suppositions that he will be dashed aside permanently by 
death. The question as suggested by evolution is this, Has 
Nature at last developed a being capable of adaptation forever 
to wider environments and higher responsibilities? Can evolu- 
tion go forward henceforth, ethically and intellectually, more 
readily in man and by his retention than by a continuation of the 
series of new organic forms? The aim of evolution, it must more- 
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over be borne in mind, is not our immortality but progress in 
development. Immortality is the necessary incident of intelligent 
evolution. If the affirmation of immortality be not demonstrated 
by the new philosophy, its probability never before became so 
plausible. The immortality of the thinker stands as the natural 
sequence of evolving mind. 

Mr. Mivart, with something of sympathy, speaks of the new 
faith as distinctively the Religion of Optimism. It is impossible 
to miss the great fact that pessimism is at last being fought out 
of theology as well as sociology. Not one of the old theologies 
but despaired of this world. Each one began with a supernat- 
ural creative plan; this being disrupted, all hope must be trans- 
ferred to another world and life, under control of the same Divine 
Power that had failed here. The universality of failure involved 
the Fall of Man. The Fall led to a scheme of exquisite poetic 
beauty for saving some of the flotsam and jetsam of humanity. 
Evolution sees and teaches no failure and no fall, but eternal rise 
and progress through the will of free-purposing intelligences. 

Emerson said of himself and his generation that they were 
born too late for the old, and too early for the new faith. “I 
see movement,” he said, “I hear aspiration, but I see not how 
the great God purposes to satisfy the heart in the new order of 
things.” But, lying close to the bosom of Eternal Life, our age 
is seeing what Emerson did not see. An optimistic religion at 
last grapples with the problems of man’s individual and social 
career. Mr. Mivart enters even the realm of eschatology, here- 
tofore sacred to doom, and tells us that hell is not the abode of 
eternal misery, but of progress, — “in the widest sense an abode 
of happiness, transcending all our most vivid anticipations, so 
that man’s natural capacity for happiness is thus gratified to the 
utmost.” This from a devout Catholic theologian is significant. 

There is no question that the world needed a working hypothesis 
of faith, — a faith in deeds as well as in creeds ; a certainty that 
in the long run the best is sure to occur; a faith that empha- 
sizes the absolute requirement of individual and not vicarious 
rightness. Faith is the greatest word the world has ever thought. 
Fortunately it is the keynote of the science that denies all things 
outside of law. There may be evolutionists who have not yet the 
sunlight on their foreheads. We have inherited the bitter failure 
of supernaturalism ; its brooding despair of the world. A revo- 
lution in the sentiment of the whole race cannot be worked in 
an hour. Cardinal Manning said: “ Is this the grand total result 
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of the Christianity of our churches, that our streets are infested 
with the miserable creatures from whose faces almost everything 
human has been erased, — filthy in body, foul in speech, and vile 
in spirit, — human vermin!” Evolution replies that the history 
of life has been, on the whole, a wise and sure meliorism, and in 
human history there is a growing tendency to less degeneration 
and more regeneration. At no stage has life been a mere strug- 
gle to exist without improvement. 

Dr. F. E. Abbot carries evolution into the structural depart- 
ment of religion, showing that it really is the only explanation of 
organic Christianity. ‘ For revelation is not a final statement of 
truth, crystallized in dogma, but it is a gradual and progressive 
unveiling of the mind that it may see truth clearly, and receive it 
vitally.” 

Evo.ution IN Morats.—True morality touches religion as 
closely on one side as science does on the other. It is the practi- 
cal interpretation of facts, and their application to right living. 
So we have already, in discussing the constructive force of evolu- 
tion in religion, shown by strong implication that it is equally 
constructive in morals. The old explanation of sin was rebel- 
lion against a Creator. Evolution as a science of life does not 
widely differ when it says that real sin is a crime against life and 
progressive life, but that most of apparent evil is only unfinished 
good. By the new hypothesis, not only is life a struggle for ex- 
istence, but man’s life ought to be a struggle for honorable exist- 
ence. One of the earliest ideas, crystallized into a word, de- 
scribes some men as “ upward lookers.” We believe it to be a 
fixed law of nature that he survives best who is most moral. Les- 
lie Stephen adds that “ nobody denies that the more moral a race 
is the better fitted it is to hold its own” in the struggle of 
nations. 

Moral law on this basis resolves itself into a voluntary effort 
to contribute the fullness of our powers to forward the purpose 
and aim of evolution. It requires us so to live that we shall 
reach the highest development of our faculties, and assist our 
neighbors to do the same. If evolution lacks the pathos of Cal- 
vary, it requires of every man to be a saving force in society. 
Our heredity from the Eternal Purpose makes each man a brother 
to all others. The Golden Rule is an axiom of nature. As the 
final word of nature is man, the final word of man is love. Pro- 
fessor Huxley sums up the morals of evolution as “ the ought that 
compels one to devote one’s self to the service of humanity, — to 
be strong, pure, patient, and noble to the extent of self-sacrifice.” 
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To a pupil, as he is led onward in his investigations of nature, 
evolution says: “ Behold yourself now as the final product of all 
that nature has accomplished by millions of years of construc- 
tion. You are the last and the highest. Will you now waste 
yourself? Will you undo this wonderful heritage of beautiful 
life? Will you turn your face about from moral effort and daily 
regeneration, and, facing toward the beast, degenerate?” If one 
asks, “ Does evolution teach no duty beyond that to one’s’self and 
his neighbor ; can it only say, ‘Love your neighbor as your- 
self,’ and never say, ‘ Love God with all your heart,’” I answer 
that evolution makes of us co-purposers with the Eternal Pur- 
pose ; it has lifted us to a consciousness everywhere of Him, not 
It, in whom we live and move and have our being. It is the mere 
husk of science that appears in materialism. 

Evo.utTion 1n PuiLtosopny.—In Philosophy evolution has 
also accomplished a work purely constructive. Mr. Edmund 
Montgomery, whose words are as clear-cut as his logic is pene- 
trating, says of the work of Mr. Spencer: “ To us younger think- 
ers, into whose serious meditations Darwinism entered from the 
beginning as a potent solvent of many an ancient mystery, the 
reconciliation of transcendentalism and experientialism may have 
consistently presented itself as an evident corollary from the laws 
of heredity. But what an achievement for a solitary thinker, 
aided by no other light than the penetration of his own genius.” 
This is, perhaps, granting too much to Mr. Spencer, for it is true 
that evolution was a growing revelation. For some time before 
Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer, the true doctrine of in- 
stinct in animals as a fixation in the species of slowly acquired 
experience was dawning on the minds of scientists. At the same 
time the truth was taking shape that our institutions are the in- 
heritance of the experience of the race. But, as Dr. Carpenter 
allows, “ The doctrine that the intellectual and moral intuitions 
of any generation are the embodiment, in its mental constitution, 
of the experience of the race was first explicitly put forth by 
Herbert Spencer.” 

By the road of evolution we have reached this point, that our 
intuitions are seen to be no more nor less than human instincts, 
and that we are possessed of these precisely as the bees and 
birds are. I need not say that the reaction of this idea is also 
of vast moment, for the bee’s instinct is seen to be more than a 
mechanical consequence; it is a veritable intuition. This wed- 
ding of the experiential and the intuitional schools is the master 
work of evolution in philosophy. 
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With this initial understanding of intuitions, the way has been 
cleared of the confusion of conflict, and a true conception of life, 
society, morals, and intelligence has been worked into a philo- 
sophical system. ‘ What was at first demonstrated of the animal 
is true also of worlds, of life, of society, of thought, of language, 
of religion, of literature, art, science, and government ; that pro- 
gress is from the homogeneous, indefinite, incoherent condition to 
the heterogeneous, definite, and coherent condition.” 

Evo ution In Society. — Sociologically, evolution has shown 
its constructive power eminently. It is the most deadly foe 
Bourbonism has ever met. It has given a vast propulsion to the 
sentiment of human equality. It is no longer possible to estimate 
one class or family as higher than another, except on the basis 
of evolved manhood. The doctrine of heredity, brought to the 
front, is intensely a social idea. It tempers individualism with 
responsibility for future generations, for the character of the 
unborn. 

Slowly but surely we are escaping an ethical code derived from 
sacred books and traditions, in favor of the code of natural morals, 
reached by our faculties in their evolution. Conscience we no 
longer recognize as a God-given faculty, equally bestowed upon 
all, but as the moral judgment obtained by each person under the 
force of heredity, education, and choice. Our social laws are 
decided by the average moral consciousness of the people. The 
object of sociology is, as rapidly as possible, to advance this 
average. 

We must remember that almost the only constructive antici- 
pation that Mr. Darwin himself indulged in was sociological. He 
expressed himself as hopeful that the time would come when 
human beings would be reared with as much regard for conse- 
quences as the breeder of lower animals shows in his crossing of 
stocks and his attention to pedigree. Since Darwin’s day there 
certainly has been much gain in the way of knowledge, but pos- 
sibly less in practice, as to the elimination of disease and the gen- 
eration of wholesome beings. Dr. Maudsley, in spite of his pes- 
simism, allows that the study of heredity gives promise of useful 
gains in stirpiculture. 

“ Betterment” is the word that George Eliot made distinc- 
tively her own. Evolution applies all its art to the ideal of 
individual betterment. But it has rid individualism of its isolated 
selfishness. Altruism is only higher individualism. Evolution 
warns us that, coming from one origin, our lots are inextricably 
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one. Some one says it little mattered to the slave in Athens 
what Plato was thinking about; but now it does matter to the 
lowest what the highest are thinking. The uppermost and the 
lowermost have between them one Saviour, common and united 
evolution. Mr. Carnegie has caught the idea in his “ Gospel of 
Wealth,” that the millionaire is only a trustee of the properties 
of the people. Mr. Gladstone’s motto in statesmanship covers 
the same ground, that “he ought to foster all that makes good- 
ness easier.” 

Only from the standpoint of evolution can we gather the mean- 
ing and value of the economic struggle of our age. It is merely 
one phase of the progressive struggle that has never ceased since 
the first effort for betterment was made by man. It does not 
mean chaos. It does mean that degeneracy must constantly be 
eliminated from society, and that it will be. 

Socially evolution ever demands and labors for the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized, the differencing of the undifferentiated. 
It is always the bottom strata that it desires to specialize. - 1 do 
not doubt that, in some blind way, this is the meaning of nearly 
all socialists, while but few comprehend evolution as a social 
hypothesis. The present trouble is with those who are ready to 
sacrifice individualism, and for the social mass would accept the 
social machine. Herbert Spencer quickly felt this, and in his 
“ New Tyranny” gave early warning. Social evolution moves on 
the line of division of labor and individuation of duty ; but no 
codperation can be so harmonious as that of the most individual- 
ized. ‘Colors never quarrel ; shades do.” 

Evo.ution 1x Epucation. — Most happily, the constructive 
power of evolution has nowhere been more felt than in education. 
As the study of the development of life on the earth, it gave an 
enormous propulsion to scientific studies, while it brought’ all de- 
partments of biology to the front. Laboratory and field work 
are superseding the bookishness of an earlier day. 

The supernatural theory of creation taught a dualism of body 
and mind. Evolution must be credited with the monism that 
man is, in his whole intellectual and physical structure, a unit. 
The immanence of mind in the universe is no more important a 
conclusion than the immanence of the soul in man. The soul is 
no longer the central thought of education, but the whole being, 
body and mind. 

Evolution shows us man evolved from lower organic life at 


three points, — the brain enlarged, the fore-feet changed to hands, 
VOL. IV. — No. 15. 34 
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the organs of speech made capable of articulation. Heretofore 
education had been almost wholly pressed into brain service, but 
now the tool-making organs and the organs of language begin to 
secure attention. The possible industrial as well as intellectual 
future depend on an education for a common end. Body and 
mind must evolve together in order never to work adversely. 

Evolution ennobles matter. It does not dishonor mind. To 
burn midnight oil and wear spectacles*is no longer a student’s am- 
bition. Athletic training finds a natural place in general culture. 
Meanwhile morals are advanced, because we find it impossible to 
secure a beautiful body without obedience to laws that forbid nar- 
cotics and stimulants as well as sensuality. All good comes from 
right education ; all evil from wrong education. 

Evo.ution 1n History. — Before evolution was formulated, 
any philosophy of history was impossible. It is possible to-day 
only from the development standpoint. All history took a local 
or a religious color. Christendom saw little but Jewish life and 
thought, and that was one half supernatural or subnatural. Time 
was four thousand years old, dating from the creation ab nihilo, 
and the end was to be cataclysm. Geology found unwilling ears 
when it demonstrated the vast ages of progressive life on the 
planets. Darwinism is history, the history of life on this planet. 
Spencer’s sociological writings contain the philosophy of history. 
From Professor Cope we get a fine supplementary work to the 
“ Survival of the Fittest” in the “ Origin of the Fittest.” “ Civil- 
ization is the historical progress of evolution.” It begins with a 
definite animal heredity, and everywhere moves through identi- 
cal stages, unless arrested. A nation is a process of life. We 
have all moved by the easy stages of family development to the 
Town and the State. The latest achievement is our Federal 
Union of States, — a finality in social organism because itself 
capable of indefinite expansion. There is no reason why we may 
not as completely develop universal political and social organiza- 
tion as we have national. Nor is there yet shown any historical 
or philosophical hindrance to the establishment of brotherly love. 
This is practical evolution. Internationalism lies along the line 
of constructive history. 

Historically, the church has constituted one half of evolution. 
The religion of humanity has in reality advanced somewhat faster 
than the civil brotherhood of the peoples. There are points where 
religion and politics become one, as theology and science, in spe- 
cial periods, are identical. The struggles of theology and science 
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for existence are evolutionary episodes, showing that we move 
forward under altruistic laws. No man lives to himself alone, 
and no man dies to himself alone. Religion without science is 
false; science without religion is impossible. Only the truth un- 
folds. Evolution goes out of the nineteenth century in control 
of ecclesiastical as well as civil government. 

EVOLUTION IN THE FuTURE. — It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that evolution is a doctrine of the future as fully as of 
the past, and that the programme.of human development under 
ethical principles covers our hopes and purposes as well as our 
achievements. M. Topinard, in one of his recent lectures; says: 
* Evolution has lavished all its favors on us, and has given us all 
the advantages in the struggle for existence. Our rivals of yes- 
terday are at our mercy. We leave those which displease us to 
perish ; we create new species when we want them. On our planet 
we reign, fashioning things at our will; piercing isthmuses, going 
down into seas, ransacking the air, suppressing distances, and 
snatching from the earth the secret of ages. Everything pivots 
around us. What more can we desire? To be gods?” M. To- 
pinard colors the picture too highly. We have a great fight 
ahead before we shall conquer invisible bacteria as well as visible 
antagonists; much more before we shall be able to work the 
Golden Rule into either our private lives or our social capacities. 

Evolution makes the future a peculiarly tempting topic. From 
a sober discussion of the electrical age I come upon flashes of 
enthusiasm like these: “ Niagara in harness.” ‘We may yet 
travel one hundred and fifty miles an hour.” “ A hundred years 
hence we shall surely be flying.” “ We shall probably be deliv- 
ered from the institution of war.” “We shall cook by elec- 
tricity, and light and heat our houses and ships as well as high- 
ways.” “We shall see by electricity as far as we can hear.” 
“Farm produce will be hauled from the fields to the depot or 
the market by electricity, and by the same agency farm and 
household work will be done.” ‘The remotest farm will be as 
much the centre of the world’s activities as London or New York.” 
Evolution has certainly had much to do with teaching the world 
to believe in progress. 

In some departments of life evolution has barely been felt 
constructively. Freeing us from the terrors of the old cosmology, 
it makes us responsible for ourselves. It leaves all our powers 
as sacred charges, not to be sacrificed to some Supreme Will, but 

to be used with Him and by Him in the forward march of life. 
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Suicide is anti-evolutionary, — whether it be one half suicide, or 
one tenth of our faculties be destroyed, or the whole life-charge 
be deserted. 

It is an unfortunate fact that regeneration in free agents is 
always associated with a certain measure of degeneration. Hence 
we find not infrequently in church, in state, in school, an enfee- 
blement of manhood where we look for force of character and 
intellectual fibre. Statesmen without statecraft, churchmen with- 
out piety, merchants without honor, citizens without civic know- 
ledge, parents without obligation, children without love, are as 
serious hindrances to evolution as prostitutes and thieves. The 
future of evolution lies in education. Sociology requires an edu- 
cation covering citizenship and character, the elimination of the 
irrational from our schools and our churches, suffrage and official 
power based on intelligence. With the lowest classes education 
should create tact as well as give knowledge. Specialization of 
the undifferentiated is our social aim, the unherding of the “ great 
residue ”’ is our hope. 

Evolution dreads and denies only perfection, —a loss of power 
to see and seek the higher. Eternal evolution behind, eternal 
progress ahead, — this is the grand idea that has dawned upon us. 
The making of man is the object of time. When man is made, 
time shall be no more. Social institutions are only stages, never 
finalities. Only Buddha sits in eternal self-contemplation. 

E. P. Powe.t. 


Curnton, N. Y. 





FRANCE AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


THE article which appeared in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes”’ 
for January 1, 1895, under the modest title, “ After a Visit to 
the Vatican,” has raised the question: Why and to what extent 
has France remained Roman Catholic? M. F. Brunetiére, who 
is, beyond a doubt, our first literary critic, though one of the 
youngest members of the French Academy, declared that the 
principal modern sciences have failed to redeem their promises. 
Having shown, on the other hand, the impotence of Protestant- 
ism, so far as a definitive church and doctrine are concerned, he 
took his stand upon the Encyclicals of Leo XIII., and concluded 
that Catholicism alone is capable of effecting the moral regener- 
ation of France. He accordingly invited all who are disturbed 
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by the progress of atheistic and revolutionary socialism to rally 
around the Roman Church on the basis of certain principles. 
This proposal was quite disinterested, since its author is a well- 
known freethinker and has never concealed his entire indepen- 
dence of Catholic dogmas. If there is any creed which he pro- 
fesses it is devotion to the memory and genius of Bossuet. What, 
then, has happened? Has M. Brunetitre found the road to 
Damascus, and been converted? Not at all. But for so saga- 
cious a mind to recommend Catholicism as a panacea for all our 
moral and social distresses, there must have been a conviction 
that this form of religion answers best to the French spirit. 
Moreover, M. Brunetitre is not the only one to think so; he is 
but the latest and most brilliant recruit made by the Neo-Catholic 
party, which, under the leadership of MM. Melchior de Vogué, 
Paul Desjardins and Henry Béranger, has made considerable 
progress among the youth of the schools during the last ten 
years. Just as, two years ago, their beginning of a religious 
renaissance brought about the formation of the Republican 
League of young men, under the direction of Prof. Aulard, so the 
article in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” raised a veritable tem- 
pest of denial, criticism and qualification, the very warmth of 
which proved that M. Brunetiére had touched the sensitive point 
with many Frenchmen of our day, the point of contact between 
reason and faith, science and religion. 

The savants and freethinkers have protested.1 They have 
recalled to mind the great discoveries of science for the last 
hundred years, the services it has rendered the cause of social 
welfare and moral improvement, and the struggles which it has 
had to sustain against the Church of Rome in order to procure 
the triumph of truth ana toleration ; finally, practicing the law of 
retaliation, they have pointed out, in their turn, the defects of 
religion and its fatal consequences to human society, — intoler- 
ance, religious wars and the like. These protestations reached 
their height at the banquet given to M. Berthelot at Saint-Mandé, 
on the fourth of April last; under pretext of doing honor to 
the chemist, whose talent has won universal recognition, occasion 
was taken to ridicule M. Brunetiére and to scourge all religions 
over his shoulders, Catholicism in particular. ‘The real scien- 
tific method,” said the guest of honor in his speech, “ consists in 
deriving all knowledge from experience, dismissing the mystery 


1 See especially M. Charles Richet’s article in the Revue Rose for January 
12, 1895, and M. Berthelot’s in the Revue de Paris for February 1, 1895. 
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of revelations. . . . The scientific man teaches no catechism and 
acts as the organ of no dogma. Between science and art there is 
an indissoluble alliance. Morality existed before theological rev- 
elations. The function of the theologian is to fix it in changeless 
maxims, which arrest its progress.” 

The Protestants and the historians have also objected, but less 
vigorously, for they did not feel themselves directly aimed at by 
M. Brunetiére’s article; and several among them thoroughly 
understood that, under the slightly paradoxical and exclusive 
manner of the author, lay the secret design of rallying all the 
spiritual forces against the allied efforts of the atheists and the 
revolutionary socialists. But they have none the less protested 
energetically against the error of the eminent critic in confound- 
ing the individualist principle of the Protestant faith with per- 
sonal egotism.! It is remarkable that the Roman Catholics them- 
selves have also protested in the organ of Monseigneur d’Hulst, the 
learned rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris,? and have almost 
refused the hand which was held out to them. Mgr. d’Hulst, 
after having denied, contrary to M. Brunetiére, that science has 
actually failed, has exposed, like M. Sabatier, the ignorance of 
M. Brunetiére concerning the nature of faith, in opposing it to 
reason, and concluded thus: “If he wished to bring about an 
alliance, a union of effort with the Church, it was a generous 
scheme. But one could wish that he had studied a little more 
closely the doctrine and the history of the Church! ” 

Briefly, it is plain, from this running fire of protestation, called 
forth by the proposal to give Catholicism the controlling power 
in the moral direction of our people, that France is far from 
being entirely Catholic, and that a strong minority, perhaps even 
the élite of those who belong to the learned professions, especially 
to the bar and the University, and a great part of the industrial 
and commercial bowrgeoisie, have shaken off the yoke of Rome, 
and do not intend to be enslaved again. Among those, too, who 
are considered Roman Catholics there are many who are no 
longer such in the legal sense of the term, since they neglect the 
minimum of rites required, which is to confess and to commune 
once a year. 

It nevertheless remains true that the bulk of the French people, 
including the great masses of the country folk, the aristocracy and 


1 See the articles by Prof. Aug. Sabatier, Journal de Genéve for January 6, 
and Gabriel Monod, Revue Historique for March 1, 1895. 


2 See Revue du Clergé Frangais for February 1,—‘‘The Failure of 
Science.” 
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the rich provincial bourgeoisie, has remained Catholic, heart and 
soul. These continue faithful to the old Roman traditions; they 
go on Sunday to mass, receive the sacraments, and commit their 
children to the charge of the brothers of the Christian schools, 
the Jesuits or the Dominicans. As soon as a blow is threat- 
ened at the ancient privileges of the Catholic Church in France 
they cry “ persecution,” and resist with great energy. We have 
seen them rising vigorously against the expulsion of the unauthor- 
ized monks; they have given, and still give generously, millions 
of franes for the support of Catholic schools; thus every govern- 
ment is obliged to reckon with them asa power. The existence 
of this double current in our country very naturally suggests the 
division of our study into two parts. In the first we shall inquire 
what are the reasons for the attachment of the majority of the 
French people to Catholicism; and, in the second, the causes 
which have detached, and are continually detaching, a great num- 
ber from it, who go over to Protestantism or free thought. 


i. 


The first reason why the greater part of the French people 
have remained Roman Catholic is that which explains the attach- 
ment of the English to the Anglican Church and that of the 
Spaniards to the Roman Church. It is loyalty to the national 
tradition. Doubtless Protestantism has had a glorious history 
in France ; there is no country in Europe, unless it be Bohemia, 
where it counts more heroes and martyrs; France even had, for 
some years, a Protestant king. But what is a century and a half 
of struggle for life, marked by so much bitterness and followed 
by a century of destruction, by the side of the seventeen centuries 
of the Gallican Church? During this long period Catholicism 
has been intermingled with all the events, happy or unhappy, of 
the national life. It has triumphed over pagan persecutions 
and superstitions under Pothinus and Irenzus, St. Denis and 
St. Martin; under Peter the Hermit and St. Bernard it enlisted 
all Europe in the Crusades; it delivered France from foreign 
foes by the hands of Jeanne d’Are and Jeanne Hachette; estab- 
lished justice under St. Louis and Louis XII.; aided the despair- 
ing ones of this world and preached the gospel to the heathen 
under St. Francis Xavier and St. Vincent de Paul, and added 
a new lustre to the aureole of the martyrs by the heroism of its 
priests under the Terror and during the last Commune of Paris! 
Thus Catholicism has been so thoroughly identified with the whole 
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nation, it has entered so deeply into our manners, our traditions 
and our institutions that even to-day several Catholic festivals are 
observed as national holidays,—for example, the Feast of the 
Assumption, All Saints, and All Souls; and abroad, especially in 
the colonies, our statesmen who are most hostile to the Church 
have had to recognize that it would be. both imprudent and unjust 
to separate the cause of France from that of the Roman Church. 
We remember the saying of Paul Bert, when setting out for 
Indo-China, of which he had been named Governor-general : 
“ Anti-clericalism is not an article of export!” The two terms 
“ Frenchman” and “Catholic” are so entirely identified in the 
mind of the people, especially in the country, that, in their eyes, 
non-Catholics are considered as foreigners, and are sometimes 
termed Jews. 

In consequence of this long intimacy with Catholicism the 
Frenchman has formed his own idea of religion, which increases 
still more his affinity for Romanism. He conceives the Church 
as an institution, well ordered, stately, surrounded with mystery 
and endowed with magic virtues, which aids him in making 
amends for his faults and takes upon itself the task of assuring 
his salvation. Let us consider in turn each of these elements. 

Many Frenchmen conceive religion as a truth of a supernatural 
order, inaccessible to human reason, a mysterious power into rela- 
tions with which they cannot enter directly. Moreover, they are 
too nonchalant of temper to attempt to discover it for themselves. 
Hence comes their preference for the Catholic rites and cere- 
monies. These symbols resemble a transparent veil placed before 
a fine picture, which excites curiosity without satisfying it; they 
produce gentle reverie or ardent ecstasy. Hence that faith in 
the sacraments, which, with two exceptions, operate by intrinsic 
virtue without the need of codperation from the believer, and 
which are, as it were, the visible conducting threads of a spiritual 
electricity. Hence above all that blind obedience to the priest, 
considered as the all-powerful mediator, commissioned to absolve 
and to distribute the sacramental graces, — far more than this, 
endowed with miraculous power to make a God descend at his 
call into the Host. What could be more convenient, indeed, for 
a busy man than to be exempted from reflection upon the mean- 
ing of life and death, and from resolving difficulties of conduct, 
and to have a confidential agent, a kind of sacred notary, who 
will watch over his heavenly interests, provided the former pay 
the latter certain fees! Thus the majority of our compatriots, so 
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curious for artistic or political novelties, show themselves very 
indifferent to religious questions. The orthodox doctrine appears 
to them to be a thing which one must accept or reject as a whole, 
without making distinctions.1 Theology is for them a synonym 
for quibbling and bilious pedantry, and as for the free inquiry of 
Protestantism, which submits dogmatic tradition to analysis in 
order to disengage essential truths from their accessories, it is 
to them neither more nor less than audacious sacrilege, the work 
of proud and rebellious spirits. 

Just as we French have little taste for controversy, so we have 
a passionate love for all that is artistic or theatrical. Worthy 
heirs of the Athenians of old, we have an innate sense for the 
beautiful and the elegant, and a horror of the ugly, the mean and 
the ridiculous. We may say, in passing, that it is this quality 
which assures our artists and our artisans the superiority which 
they have known how to maintain in art-industries, despite for- 
midable competition. It makes Paris the capital of fashion, the 
theatre and the elegant arts! How can such men fail to feel at 
ease in basilicas and cathedrals, unconquerable monuments of 
Catholic art? How can they fail to be intoxicated by the per- 
fume of incense or of natural flowers during the month of Mary; 
to be captivated by the pomp of processions and ceremonies and 
the poetry of certain festivals, so admirably described by Chateau- 
briand ; to be charmed and, as it were, caught up into the third 
heaven by the ¢hanting of carefully trained choirs, alternating with 
the majestic sound of the organ? All this mise-en-scene of the 
Catholic worship and festivals, combined with marvelous art, 
offers them a spectacle of a peculiar and mysterious kind; it car- 
ries them away from the cares and temptations of material and 
worldly life, and it has this advantage over the secular theatre, 
that, while it charms them, it opens to them the golden gates of 
Paradise. 

The need of unity and of strong government, again, attaches 
our country to Catholicism. Our people, though often intractable 
and fault-finding with respect to rule imposed by a master, never- 
theless feel a need of order, symmetry and centralization. They 
distrust the scattered, the centrifugal, the anarchical. A govern- 
ment well-organized, an administration wisely ordered, enchant 


1 This is what has been called ‘the theory of the air-tight partition,” that 
is to say, of the irreducible dualism of faith and reason. This was undoubt- 
edly the point of view of Montaigne and Descartes ; it is also that of M. Brune- 
tiere. 
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them as if they embodied one of the forms of the beautiful. 
Thus the Frenchman is led to conceive of religion as a means of 
concentration, as a system of government of souls, and hence he 
will give the palm to the church which has the strongest organ- 
ization and the best-disciplined priesthood. Everybody remem- 
bers the saying of Cardinal Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen 
and Senator, to whom a minister of the Second Empire was ex- 
pressing his fears as to the execution of certain measures: “My 
clergy march like a regiment,” he answered. This is the very 
ideal of religion favored by many of our fellow-citizens, even by 
the most intelligent, as we may see by the article in question in 
the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 

In religion, finally, as in love, we are attached not only to the 
good qualities but often also tothe defects of others, where they 
serve our interests, or flatter our vanity. This is another rea- 
son which inclines a multitude of persons to Catholicism, that 
is to say, its moral indulgence and its convenient penances. It is 
well known that the doctors of the Roman Church distinguish 
two degrees in the moral law, — counsels of perfection, which set 
forth the highest ideal, and do not even recoil from extreme 
asceticism, and practical precepts limited to the observance of 
the commandments of God and of the Church. The first is pro- 
posed, only to an élite of the faithful, those who aspire to per- 
fect sanctity ; only the second is obligatory for all. Hence a sort 
of middling virtue is established, which is not too difficult to prac- 
tice, but which, once this level is attained, does not excite to 
further progress. Add to this the system of confession and pen- 
ances, consisting of alms, or neuvaines, or prayers indefinitely 
repeated, and of indulgences, which transforms repentance and 
regeneration into almost mechanical acts and leaves the senti- 
ment of responsibility to become gradually atrophied. It thus 
establishes a sort of double-entry between God and the sinner 
which reduces the role of faith and of will to the minimum of 
effort. Every one knows how far the Jesuits have pushed the 
art of casuistry and of arrangements with Heaven. 

While this casuistry and this excessive indulgence attract and 
retain the multitude of weak characters and indolent consciences, 
on the other hand they have contributed to detach from the Ro- 
man Church every one whose moral sense is firm and uncompro- 
mising. 

Firmum et tenacem propositi virum 
Impavidum ferient ruine ! 
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This was the great heresy of the Waldenses and Savonarola, of 
the Huguenots and the Jansenists, and it needed all the pliancy 
and condescension of Innocent III. and of Cardinal Hugonin to 
keep Francis of Assisi from going over the same precipice. We 
are thus brought by a logical transition to the reasons which, in 
distinction from the preceding ones, tend to detach the French 
from Catholicism. 
II. 

The first reason is that which cost the Roman Church half of 
Christian Europe in the sixteenth century ; in spite of notable 
reforms made by the Council of Trent, it exists and is still active 
to-day. It is the avidity for temporal goods ; to speak plainly, the 
love of money. I do not mean simply the claim to temporal 
power, which the Holy See maintains against Italy; I have in 
mind the usage which has become a tradition in the Roman 
Church and which consists in demanding pay for everything, 
from the seat in church, or the baptism of the poorest infant, 
to the dispensation from fasting in Lent or the permission for 
relatives to marry. Everything pays a duty in the Catholic 
Church. Hence follows an acceptance of persons, a difference 
in the treatment of the rich and the poor, which would have 
scandalized St. James and the Christians of the Apostolic Age. 
If from the Church at large we pass to the monastic corporations, 
we regret to find in them a passion for enriching themselves with 
the proceeds of captation of inheritances, and7an accumulation of 
property which would have been no less contrary to the spirit and 
the expressed intention of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic 
and which, sooner or later, must become, as in the Middle Ages, 
a source of corruption. 

Now, nothing is more revolting to the democratic sentiment of 
our people than this passion for wealth in the Orders that make 
profession of poverty, even of mendicity, and this venal traffic in 
all the benefits and favors of the Church. It is in vain to declare 
that we must distinguish between the Order, which is the pro- 
prietor, and the monk who has only a usufruct in common; it is 
in vain to cite a great number of country curés, and monks and 
nuns, who are models of abnegation and austerity. These soph- 
isms do not convince the modern democrat; relying upon his 
natural good sense, he does not understand why a member of an 
Order should be called poor when his corporation is possessed of 
millions ; why an archbishop should be lodged in a palace when 
St. Peter and St. Paul dwelt in huts; and, finally, why he should 
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be made to pay for the sacraments when Jesus.said to his 
Apostles, “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” Statesmen, in 
their turn, because of financial reasons, view with an unfriendly 
eye this accumulation of landed property in mortmain. Hence 
the drafts of laws made in the last ten years by the Cabinets of 
the Republic, with the intention of imposing on the monastic 
orders contributions equivalent to the succession taxes paid by 
individuals, in case of inheritance. 

Avidity for temporal goods, a money price for place and 
spiritual benefit in the Church, — such is the first reason which 
alienates from Catholicism a great number of workmen, demo- 
erats and public men, and which, on the other hand, draws them 
towards Protestantism, in which the whole worship is gratuitous 
and the offerings voluntary. 

What no less displeases many Frenchmen is the quasi-military 
discipline of the Roman Church and the domineering and intol- 
erant spirit of many of its prelates. In fact, since the Revolution 
of 1789 the old social distinction of estates, or of nobility and 
bourgeoisie, has disappeared to make way for the grand idea of 
the equality of all before the law. The hierarchy of the Catholic 
clergy has thus lost mueh of its prestige. The authority of 
divine right upon which it rested its pretensions has gone down, 
along with monarchical power. Modern democracy, founded 
upon national sovereignty and universal suffrage, agrees ill with 
a church in which all authority comes from above, from a supreme 
monarch, and is delegated, step by step, down to the parish curé. 
One would like, above all, to see more humility and tolerance 
in those who claim to be successors of fishermen of Galilee! It 
was these abuses of the Catholic hierarchy and worship that pro- 
voked the attacks of Voltaire and Victor Hugo upon the Ro- 
man Church. We are thus brought to a third series of causes of 
detachment. 

I mean the contradictions which exist between the Roman 
Catholic worship and doctrine and the principles of the primitive 
church. We have already noted the relaxation of morality, 
and the abandonment of the poverty, the disinterestedness, the 
equality and the humility of the Apostles. But how much graver 
are the deviations in worship and dogma! If the apostles 
Barnabas and Paul were to return to this world, they would be 
no less scandalized at the sight of certain ceremonies in the 
Vatican than when, at Lystra and Derbe, the Lycaonians desired 
to offer a sacrifice to them as to gods. These same apostles 
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would comprehend nothing of those new dogmas which the Popes 
or the Councils have added to the Apostles’ Creed, from sal- 
vation by works and transubstantiation down to the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin. As for the magical virtue attrib- 
uted to certain relics and sanctuaries, they would protest very 
loudly, in the name of him who said to the woman of Samaria: 
“The hour cometh when neither in this mountain nor yet in 
Jerusalem shall men worship the Father... but the hour 
cometh and now is when the true worshipers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in-truth. God is spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” These are 
the contradictions, set in full light by the knowledge of the Bible 
in the hands of all, which detached from Rome, in the sixteenth 
century, a large part of the Christian nations of Europe, and as 
long as they are not resolved, it is to be feared that they will 
make ineffective all attempts at reunion. 

But the gravest cause which, for sixty years, has taken from 
the Catholic Church another set of Frenchmen, nourished’in her 
bosom, is her open rupture with science and human reason. Down 
to the Syllabus of 1864 and the proclamation of the dogma of 
the infallibility of the Pope in July, 1870, one may say that all 
the leaders of the Gallican Church, from Gerson and Nicolas de 
Clemanges, and from Bossuet and Fénelon down to Mgrs. Maret 
and Darboy, had given reason its part in the work of Catholic 
dogma. Faithful to the glorious tradition of the scholastics, St. 
Anselm and St. Thomas Aquinas, they brought philosophy into 
the service of faith, and considered Revelation not as the source 
but as the crown of the work of human wisdom. The last Coun- 
cil of the Vatican, in proclaiming the above dogmas, and Pius 
TX. in demanding from all the opposing bishops or theologians 
submission, pure and simple, overthrew this state of things. 
Hereafter, as I have elsewhere written, “it is no longer permis- 
sible to be Catholic after the manner of Gerson, or even of Bos- 
suet. From the moment that a member of the Roman Church 
endeavors to temper the authority of the Pope by that of the 
General Council, and to control tradition by the Scriptures, he 
is sure to be disavowed and then excommunicated by his superi- 
ors. As soon as a Catholic theologian wishes to search for truth 
alone, without taking sides; as soon as he wishes to study the 
Bible and the institutions of the Church with the view of the im- 
partial historian, he is brought by the very light of truth to dis- 
cover the vicious title of the papacy and to recognize the reason 
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for existence, nay, the legitimacy of the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century. This is what happened to Dollinger.”! If a 
Catholic wishes now to put forth his private opinion on certain 
articles of discipline or the liturgy, he must submit it to the appro- 
bation of his bishop. Thus, all the liberties and franchises of the 
Gallican Church have been, so to speak, confiscated into the 
hands of the sovereign pontiff; he alone, speaking ex cathedra, 
and no longer the Ecumenical Council, can decree dogmas, mod- 
ify the canons of discipline or the forms of the liturgy, and grant 
exemptions or licenses, — that is to say, work reforms in the 
Church. Let there be a great pope, a Christian genius truly 
Catholic, such as Leo XIII., and these bonds of absolute central- 
ization will be relaxed, a certain latitude will be permitted in the 
rites or the discipline, and touching appeals will be made to dis- 
senters, inviting them to be reconciled in the one Church; but let 
another pontiff appear, animated by the spirit of Gregory XVL., 
and all the concessions that have been made will be withdrawn, 
and Rome will hurl her anathema anew against modern free- 
dom and modern science. Such a régime is not liberty, it is at most 
toleration, or rather mere arbitrariness! It is this incompatibil- 
ity, or much rather this fatal divorce, between the Roman Church 
and modern science that has caused the departure from Catholi- 
cism in our century of so many illustrious writers, —the Lamen- 
nais, the Renans, the Déllingers and the Loysons, not to speak 
of many others less celebrated. Lacordaire and the Comte de 
Montalembert came near going to the end of the same road! If 
Rome does not return to a more rational attitude; if she does not 
let fall into desuetude dogmas invented by a morbid and super- 
annuated piety, and reach a reconciliation with science by sur- 
rendering to it its own domain, and with democracy by imbuing 
herself with its spirit, as eminent Catholic prelates in America 
tend to do, she will see her influence diminishing from day to day 
with the universities, with scholars, and with all who think 
and are thoroughly determined not to sacrifice intelligence to the 
exigencies of dogma. 

To sum up, I hope that I have shown that there are in France 
two contrary currents of opinion, —one which carries men to- 
wards Catholicism and another which withdraws them from it. 
The moving forces of the first are fidelity to the national tra- 
dition, the taste for mystery and for stately ceremonies, the natu- 


1 Dillinger’s Letters and Declarations on the Subject of the Vatican Decrees, 
p- 45. Paris, A. Colin : 1893. 
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ral inclination of men of pleasure to convenient penances, and, 
above all, the desire for unity and centralized government in 
religion as in politics, which is innate in our people. The con- 
trary current is produced by the sentiments of independence and 
even of revolt, which are provoked by the avidity for temporal 
goods, the dominating temper, and the luxury, not at all apostolic, 
of the Catholic clergy, and, finally, by the defiance hurled at sci- 
ence by the Roman Church. Hence result disputes and struggles 
and divisions among Frenchmen, which are felt most keenly in 
the sphere of primary instruction, and which by reaction produce 
that political and ministerial instability from which we suffer. 
No good Frenchman can rejoice at this discord. But will any 
one say which of these two currents, of these two parties, will 
carry the day? It is difficult to predict, for if one has on its side 
at present power and youth, shall I say, the other holds by the 
deepest roots to the very heart of the nation. To my mind it is 
not desirable that either side should crush out the other. A vic- 
torious reaction of Catholicism would be fatal to many of the 
liberties and the truths which are the most precious conquest of 
the Revolution of 1789 and of modern science; and on the con- 
trary, the triumph of positivist and atheistic science would give 
the signal for the unchaining of all the passions’of sense and 
self; this would be a return to a kind of barbarism with a var- 
nish of civilization. What every enlightened and Christian man 
should desire, and should promote with all his strength, is a recon- 
ciliation of the two tendencies, — Catholicism transforming itself in 
the direction of apostolic democracy and doctrine, and modern 
science recognizing and respecting the peculiar domain and the 
prymordial rights of the Catholic faith, Why should not this 
reconciliation be accomplished in France? The great American 
Republic already offers a happy augury of it in the remarkable 
attitude of Catholicism in the United States. 


G. Bonet-Mavry. 
Paris. 
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THE LARGER ISSUES OF MR. KIDD’S POSITION. 


In most specialized forms of labor men enjoy a_ practical 
control over the result. An experienced cook has no doubt of 
his capacity to produce any dish that may be ordered, given the 
ingredients and the other necessary conditions. You have only 
to say what you want and he will have it ready for you, hot or 
cold, savory or sweet, boiled or deviled. Most of the mechanical 
trades and many scientific occupations are in a like position of 
ability to achieve a given result within the limits of their respec- 
tive spheres. An example on the other side is that of the medical 
profession. Medicine is an inexact science, more inexact, per- 
haps, than theology, and many of its ablest professors are pro- 
foundly agnostic as to the ultimate validity of the principles and 
methods of their calling. You pay your doctor at a higher rate 
than your chéf, but he is far less flexible to your purposes. Order 
the latter to make a ragoiit out of the remnants of a boiled turkey, 
and, barring accidents, he will do it. But order your doctor to 
recompose your wrecked system into health, and both you and he 
must be prepared for a very different result from what either of 
you desires. You have now to reckon with adverse chances more 
formidable than accidents; you have to reckon with the funda- 
mental impotence of man to control the processes he may set in 
operation. 

Is the position of the statesman akin to that of the mechanical 
engineer, the carpenter, the chemist and the cook, or has it more 
points of resemblance with that of the medical practitioner? 
Can the public will, assuming a perfect democratic organization, 
command its legislature to achieve a given result with the same con- 
fidence in its capacity to carry out the instructions that most men 
have when they give an order to their tailor? Or is legislative 
action beset by that same uncertainty as to the result with which 
all are familiar who have been much under the doctor’s hands? 
The comparison is not between good legislatures and bad doctors, 
but between good in both kinds; we ask how, in respect of 
power to attain a given result, do laws compare with drugs, how 
does social reform compare with medical treatment, — are . they 
more certain or less? 

There can be no doubt as to the popular view. In the popular 
imagination the statesman belongs to the same category as the 
carpenter, the chemist and the cook. In practice, at any rate, no 
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analogy is permitted between the conduct of the legislator and 
that of a cautious medical man guiding his treatment by the theo- 
ries of an admittedly inexact science. Any candidate for parlia- 
mentary honors who should deal in this spirit with any great party 
measure would not have the slightest chance of election, and any 
_government which should even temporarily admit the uncertain- 
ties of the case would be turned out of office in a trice. The 
sharpness of party divisions and the confidence with which each 
side advocates its own policy and pours contempt on the other 
convey the implication that the means to attain a given social 
result are known, obvious and certain. No one who has followed 
the Home Rule controversy in Great Britain would imagine that 
the question of curing the woes of Ireland bore the remotest 
analogy to the medical question of freeing these islands from the 
scourge of consumption. That political science is vastly more in 
a position to deal confidently with the former question than med- 
ical science is with the latter, is an obvious inference from the 
tone of the controversy. The one side proclaims, “ This measure 
will cure the woes of Ireland and bring about such and such 
results ;”’ to which the other side answers, “ This measure will not 
cure the woes of Ireland and will bring about such other results.” 
Moreover, this attitude of confidence is considered reasonable, 
nay commendable, on either side. Any public man who should 
fail to show this confidence would be derided and compelled to 
retire to private life. It would be a fatal blow to his reputation 
as a statesman were he to declare that it is impossible to form a 
comprehensive idea of the result of either giving or refusing to 
give Home Rule to Ireland. On the whole, then, it. seems evi- 
dent that when the public will gives a commission to the legisla- 
ture to carry out a given policy, the public mind is in the mood 
of a man who orders his architect to alter his premises, ahd not 
of one who sends for the doctor to cope with a complicated 
disorder. 

Can the public be justified in this view of the capacity of legis- 
latures to alter social conditions to order? If not, it will be 
obvious to the least reflective mind that to convince the public of 
its error would produce nothing less than a revolution in the con- 
ditions of political life. The man who fulfills the duties of citi- 
zenship in the faith that the governmental machine, be it autocratic 
or democratic, socialist or individualist; can do anything it is told 
to do, lives in quite a different world and acts on quite different 


principles from the man who holis that you can never set the 
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governmental machine in motion without risk of a result quite 
other than, and perhaps opposed to, the one desired and ordered. 
But there are signs not a few that such a change of view, be it 
for better or worse, is in progress. The wave of agnosticism has 
outrun the limits of the theological sphere, and has begun to 
trouble the waters of social science. It has been the fashion with _ 
the positivist school to flatter themselves that, by passing from 
metaphysics to social reform, they were escaping from the land of 
the Unknown to that of the Known. But they may yet discover 
that they have only jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. Is 
social “ science” so sure? This question is rapidly coming to the 
front, and Mr. Kidd’s recent work on “ Social Evolution ” may be 
counted among the forces that are hastening the process. 

I allude in the first instance to the use Mr. Kidd makes of the 
term “reason,” and especially to his assertion that there can be 
no rational sanction for progress. Let it be granted that he does, 
in this matter, adopt an indefensible use of terms by which he 
not only confuses the reader, through running counter to accepted 
usage, but also, more. than once, most palpably confuses himself. 
But this is no mere question of nomenclature. So far is this 
from being the case that the terms “rational” and “ ultra-ra- 
tional” might be transposed in -Mr. Kidd’s book without mate- 
rially altering the main positions. The point of the argument 
lies in the opposition between the social and the anti-social im- 
pulses ; it is a matter of minor importance, however regrettable, 
that Mr. Kidd should absurdly designate the former “ ultra-ra- 
tional” and the latter “rational.” Names apart, the argument 
does not differ in its conclusion from Dr. Martineau’s contention 
that you can never evolve altruism from egoism. There is an 
impulse which leads a man to prefer a feather bed to a straw 
mattress, and there is an impulse which sends a man to the stake 
for his principles; these lead to contrary types of conduct, and 
Mr. Kidd’s thesis only means that you can never make either of 
these impulses into a motive for the conduct which belongs to the 
other. I would even venture upon a similar estimate of the 
strangely ill-worded contention that “there never can be a rational 
religion.” Mr. Kidd seems at times to mean by this that there 
never can be a religious philosophy ; but this is only a confusion 
into which he is betrayed by his misuse of terms. His real object 
is to enforce the view—and he happily ends with this — that 
there can be no ethic of social conduct without a supernatural sanc- 
tion, i. e., you cannot rationalize individual selfishness into a code 
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of social or religious duty; for this you need faith in some sort 
of Higher Will. Dr. Martineau is always careful to distinguish 
between “ supernatural” and “ miraculous,” while Mr. Kidd is 
not; but it is remarkable that these two thinkers, the one pro- 
ceeding from the constitution of the human mind, and the other 
from the historical facts of social evolution, should both end in 
deriving morality from a source higher than, and opposed to, the 
preference of the individual. 

The same meaning comes out in the statement that the interests 
of the individual and those of the social organism are irreconcil- 
able. Dr. Whiton, in the March number of the New Wor tp, 
seems to think this a notion fit only for “criminals, cranks and 
crazy folk.’ The first need of the individual, he reminds us, is to 
be a member of a stable social organism; therefore the interests 
of individual and organism are identical, and not contrary. This 
is doubtless true philosophy ; there is something within which bids 
us act up to its truth, but there is an equally potent something 
which prompts us to give it a practical denial, and which finds a 
sufficiently world-wide expression in the conduct of men who re- 
gard their fellows not as allies but as prey. Between these two 
impulses — “ so counter and so keen” — Mr. Kidd asserts there is 
unending war; he bases the assertion on the observed phenomena 
of organic evolution, and if he is to be answered it must be on 
his own ground of observed fact, and not by an abstract view of 
the relations between the whole and the parts. He holds that, in 
a progressive society, rejection is always on a larger scale than 
selection, and, since rejection is an unpleasant process, the evolu- 
tion which is for the interest. of society, conceived as a whole, is 
hostile to the individual interests of most of its members. To 
take a concrete case: The starving multitudes of the East End of 
London are part of the cost of the evolutionary process, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kidd. Will any one persuade these people to acquiesce 
in their starvation on the ground that their starvation is part of 
the evolutionary process which is for the good of society, therefore 
good for them! Faced by the existing evils of society, what we 
need to comfort us is not a demonstration of the identity of indi- 
vidual and social interests, but some means of controlling the line 
of evolutionary progress. Is there any hope that we shall ever 
attain to it? ‘ 

A similar line of thought is suggested by Mr. Kidd’s other 
statement, that “there can be no rational sanction for progress.” 
It must be confessed that the argument, as worked out by him, 
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seems at first sight wonderfully like a strife about nothing. “Is 
it not strange,” he seems to say, “that man, having been endowed 
with reason from the first, has not yet made the conditions of life 
reasonable for all? In view of the awful suffering associated 
with social progress we certainly cannot call our civilization a rea- 
sonable affair.” Mr. Kidd devotes a whole chapter to explaining 
this surprising state of things; but there is nothing in this situa- 
tion to surprise us or to demand a new philosophy for its explana- 
tion. A “rational” state of society, in Mr. Kidd’s use of the 
term, would be one in which everybody had everything entirely 
to his liking. But who would suppose for one instant that 
man’s reason, even when fully backed by his will, will ever bring 
such a state of things to pass. Give man all that his reason can 
do for him, and he will find that the order of the universe pro- 
vides him with many things not at all to his liking. The certainty 
of death, for instance, is entirely without “ rational” sanction, in 
Mr. Kidd’s sense, and the more “rational” we make the condi- 
tions of life the more “irrational ” it will seem that we should have 
to quit them. Progress is not the only or the most important 
aspect of life for which no “ rational” sanction exists ; there is 
none for earthquakes, for disease germs, for toothache, for failing 
harvests, for the provokingly capricious climate of the British 
Islands. Mr. Kidd gives us a new theory to explain why man, with 
his rational endowment, has not created a social body entirely to 
his tastes; he might as well go on to tell us why man has not 
made for himself a physiological body entirely to his tastes. 
Why should we expect our rational endowment to enable us to do 
the first thing any more than it enables us to do the second? In 
our present stage of physiological evolution the human body may 
be defined as a permanent possibility of suffering. It contains I 
know not how many fathoms of sensitive nerve fibre, the smallest 
section of which may become, at any moment, the seat of acute 
agony. What “rational” sanction is there for this? Well, in 
almost identical terms, the social organism is a permanent possi- 
bility of starvation to millions of its members, and what greater 
right have we to expect a “rational” sanction for the physiology 
of society than for the physiology of stomach and nerves? What 
greater need of explanation exists in the one case than in the 
other ? 

A ready answer rises to the tongue. It will be said: “ We do 
not control the physiological system, and therefore we cannot 
have it to our liking; we do control the social system, and there- 
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fore we have a right to expect that it shall be a reasonable 
system.” 

But do we control the Social System ? — Prima facie, it would 
seem that the creation and control of a definite type of social 
system, being a far more complicated task, is even more obviously 
beyond the limits of man’s powers than the creation and control 
of his own physiological body. The question, at any rate, is of 
supreme moment and carries us at once to the larger issue raised 
by Mr. Kidd’s book. 

We have already considered the popular answer to this ques- 
tion. The average voter sees little difference between giving a 
mandate to the legislature and giving an order to a cook. But 
even in social propaganda, with philosophical pretensions, the 
same implication is to be found. It is uniformly assumed that 
we can determine the direction of progress, map out the most 
convenient line of march, select our goal and reach our destina- 
tion. It is an enormous assumption, of all unproved assumptions 
the biggest that has ever been permitted to underlie the opera- 
tions of serious thought. It may be said to prevail throughout 
the entire realm of social philosophy. Not only do reformers 
believe in the abstract possibility of devising social arrangements 
which shall be entirely to our liking, they also know how it is 
to be done, and they proclaim their methods with a good deal of 
apostolical fervor and with not a little apostolical intolerance of 
those whose opinions differ from their own. Many of them have 
all the sublime confidence in the success of their own methods 
which characterizes the most approved style of advertisement for 
a patent medicine. No medical practitioner is so confident of a 
final cure for all disease as these reformers are of a perfect social 
state; but, unlike the physician, they are wont to manifest a 
certain violent reprobation towards those who are not equally 
confident with themselves. Now, what should we think of a dis- 
tinguished medical man who, rushing out from the front door of 
the Royal Hospital, clapped a pistol to the head of the first 
passer-by and with threats of instant destruction demanded a 
remedy for all the diseases that are treated inside? But few of 
us are so lucky as not to have had such a pistol clapped to our 
heads by one of eur social doctors. Who has not been threat- 
ened with: “ Your vemedy or your (political) life!’”” Who that 
has dared to plead for suspense of judgment on a matter so ap- 
pallingly complex has not been visited with an instant explosion, 
and perhaps saved from destruction only by a kind Providence, 
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which usually sees to it that these weapons shall be loaded with 
blank cartridge ? 

I do not say that philosophy has asserted man’s power of con- 
trol, or that any one has denied it. The subject is simply un- 
touched. Our guides have not yet troubled themselves to inform 
us whether our power of controlling the line of progress is com- 
plete, or partial, or wholly non-existent. For anything that phi- 
losophy has said to the contrary, social destinies may or may not 
be as far beyond our power of control as are the destinies of the 
stellar universe. We wait fora Doctrine of Limits. When we 
turn from philosophy to history, the want of an answer is almost 
equally apparent. To speak more exactly, history seems to give 
a negative answer so far, but does not preclude the possibility of 
a positive one, from another quarter, or later on. She shows us, 
at any rate, that society never has controlled its own destinies in 
the past. Looking at historical events from the contemporary 
point of view, and not as most often happens, from the point of 
view of those who come after the event, it is plain that the history 
of great communities is, as a whole, the Record of the Unex- 
pected. Taking the last century as the most enlightened epoch 
in our national life and as the most self-conscious period of 
political endeavor, can we name any consciousness which has 
foreseen and any power which has brought about the successive 
stages of the social. evolution we have witnessed? We cannot. 
In spite of political philosophy, in spite of democratic organiza- 
tion, in spite of a rapidly perfecting machinery of government, the 
history of our century has been, and still continues to be, a huge 
surprise. It is the resultant of countless millions of separate 
forces which, while partly under the control of the individuals ex- 
ercising them, have not in their totality submitted to any human 
guidance whatsoever. Doubtless they have been controlled by 
God, but He has had no vice-regents among men, nor has He 
disclosed his intentions beforehand to any government, school or 
church. All these, knowing as they sometimes fancy themselves 
to be, are passengers in a ship sailing with sealed orders and under 
a captain proof against their curiosity. That society has never pos- 
sessed a self-guiding power in the past is all that History can 
say in answer to our question. But this does not preclude the 
possibility that, at some future time, man may learn the art of 
directing the countless millions of social life-forces to a precon- 
ceived end. But, as Mr. Kidd says of another matter, “our 


imagination may draw such a draft, but our common sense refuses 
to honor it.” 
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Since neither philosophy nor history has thrown any light on 
this all-important question of limits, let us now turn to biological 
science. This is the point of view from which Mr. Kidd treats 
the subject of Social Evolution. He finds this social evolution a 
great natural process, carried on by forces which are only in small 
part under the control of man’s intelligence and will. The ener- 
gies and methods of social evolution are continuous without a 
break with those of the physical universe. There is no gulf be- 
tween the one type and the other, as there would be if the one 
belonged to unconscious nature and the other were controlled by 
the will of man. Man in society is subject to the operation of 
two enormously powerful forces which move him respectively on 
his selfish and his moral sides, and whatever freedom he may pos- 
sess within the limits they allow him, he is as incapable of sus- 
pending them as he is of altering the law of gravity or the 
physiology of digestion. The conflict of these forces is needed 
in order to bring about that process of social selection and rejec- 
tion, without which there can be no evolution and no social, pro- 
gress. Evolution must go on, and we cannot stop it; it is also a 
painful process of conflict and we cannot prevent its being so. 
We can, indeed, make the attempt, but, according to Mr. Kidd, 
the attempt ensures the ultimate destruction of any social group 
by which it is made. We may partially stop the process and 
mitigate the conditions. But even this will weaken our chance in 
competition with the groups where the process of selection and 
rejection is allowed a freer scope. If this conclusion is right, we 
ought not to condemn Mr. Kidd as a willing ally of the process 
he here depicts; we ought to be grateful to him for helping us to 
know the worst. But the worst is not pleasant. He leaves us 
face to face with a terrible state of things, the fundamental aspect 
of which we are powerless to alter. The question of limits 
is answered very much to our disadvantage. 

If this argument is to be confuted, it must be on its own 
ground. Is social evolution possible without selection and rejec- 
tion and the onerous conditions they involve? Is the conception 
of society as a body which reaches a fixed number of members, 
and propagates itself without increase of population, each genera- 
tion improved by all the acquired virtues of the last, a tenable 
conception, or must it fall before the attack of Dr. Weissmann, 
who assures us that there is no continuous transmission of ac- 
quired virtues, that all we have to rely on is the occurrence of 
happy variations, that a population which does not increase at a 
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rate that gives wide opportunity for such variations, with all the 
keen struggle for existence which such increase involves, would 
certainly enter on the path of decay? Must we admit that 
France, with its slightly decreasing population and its significant 
marks of social degeneracy, is an object lesson of what would 
happen everywhere if the dreams of some of our dreamers were 
realized ? 

It may be said that, in all this, there is nothing original to Mr. 
Kidd. Many of us, indeed, had pondered these questions long 
before this book was written. Some originality, however, may be 
allowed him as the first to apply to the problems of society, the 
Weissmannian, as distinct from the Darwinian, theory of evolu- 
tion, —a change which has not improved the prospect from the 
point of view of our humanitarian sentiment. A still more strik- 
ing contribution is the identification of the leading factor in social 
evolution with the highest element in man’s nature, his religious 
instinct ; this will suggest to many readers that this process, ter- 
rible as it is, has relationships with higher and more blessed pur- 
poses than it has yet entered into the heart of the social evolu- 
tionist to ponder. 

It should be noticed that Mr. Kidd does not leave us absolutely 
helpless before our fate. It lies'within the limits of our power, 
he assures us, to reach equality. Political equality we have at- 
tained ; social equality is coming. He evidently anticipates a 
large measure of triumph for the policy of the socialists. It will 
succeed in abolishing the wide differences of opportunity. But 
the result of this will not be such as socialists anticipate. Far 
from bringing a condition of security for all, it will increase the 
insecurity of each. The counterpart to equality of opportunity is 
intensification of competition. Whatever position a man occu- 
pies, he will, under the influence of those changes which the spirit of 
socialism is bringing in, be exposed to a constantly increasing risk 
of expulsion by a better man than himself. What answer can we 
give to this? Is it enough to put ourselves off with a verbal 
statement that competition will not diminish, but will take a 
higher form as the quality of the race improves? One cannot 
help recalling that, as the skill of the chess-player improves, he 
plays against improved antagonists; the competition takes a 
higher form, but the strain and stress of the game become greater 
and not less. Steinitz is a finely evolved specimen of the chess- 
playing art ; so is Zuckertort; but this does not cause an increased 
pleasure to either in being beaten by the other. Selection is no 
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less severe among gods than among mortals ; rejection is not less 
painful, but more so. 

But leaving parables, it is plain, I think, that the struggle of 
existence is being intensified by that form of equality which con- 
sists in general education, the best of God’s gifts to our age. 
First, it makes the struggle harder for those who have the mis- 
fortune to miss its opportunities, and, secondly, for those who 
miss some portion of its opportunities, as the son of an artisan, 
who gets a Board School education, but cannot, like his more for- 
tunate companion, obtain the technical training which ought to 
follow. But, thirdly and chiefly, it makes life much harder for 
the less able and clever by stamping them with the mark of their 
inferiority, as it stamps the more gifted with the mark of their 
superiority. By thus stamping men of all ranks and classes with 
the mark of their quality, education makes selection and rejection 
much more easy and rapid. It is a winnowing-fan for sifting out 
capacity from incapacity. It is a publication of the merits of 
each aspirant for success in the race, a publication much to the 
advantage of the few with the highest gifts, but much to the 
disadvantage of the many whose gifts are less. “ Has not your 
son passed such a test?” I said to a father whose son was on his 
hands. ‘“ Yes,” was the answer, “ but his name was at the bot- 
tom, and it tells against his chance of getting employment.” I 
thought of Mr. Kidd. These are grave facts. Before them the 
question between individualism and socialism is irrelevant. I do 
not think that their significance would be different under the two 
different systems. 

Granting, however, that the facts are as stated by Mr. Kidd, — 
a concession which not all his critics are disposed to make, — is it 
not obvious that a factor of very great importance has escaped his 
notice? Even if he were the first to bring us information con- 
cerning the fact of social evolution, is it not plain that henceforth, 
with this knowledge in our possession, we are better equipped for 
controlling and directing the evolutionary process than we were in 
our former ignorance of the true state of the case? But Mr. 
Kidd is by no means the first. Allowing him full credit for many 
original contributions, we must remember that enough has been 
known for a hundred years or more concerning the conditions of 
progress to inspire an extraordinary development of conscious 
effort to rectify the world. ‘This phenomenon of conscious social 
effort is new; nothing like it is to be found even in the most stren- 
uous periods of our earlier history; its origin was the belief in 
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progress, its children are social science and political aspiration, 
and in conjunction with the increase of humane sentiments it may 
be expected to carry social evolution as far beyond the point at 
which it now stands as Christianity carried it beyond the point at 
which it stood before the advent of Christ. That a phenomenon 
so peculiar to modern times as this self-conscious social endeavor, 
and so fraught with momentous consequences, should have been 
overlooked by Mr. Kidd certainly constitutes a grave defect. A 
consideration of this endeavor would have enabled him to throw 
more light on the apparent powerlessness of the race to alter the 
essential and onerous conditions of evolution. 

How far does this factor of knowledge and conscious effort 
affect man’s power to control his destinies? ‘The question has 
still to be answered. To say that it makes man complete master 
of the evolutionary process seems to me to go too far. The social 
well-being of man is dependent only in part on measures which 
he can take; it is more largely conditioned by causes seated in 
the physical and physiological spheres, over which he cannot rea- 
sonably expect to gain control, insomuch that we do well to make 
up our minds at once that we can never arrange this world into 
the kingdom of God. But, while it does not give us complete 
control, it certainly makes our impotence less absolute. At the 
worst, it empowers us to commit social suicide, and provides us 
with what a pessimist would consider a reasonable excuse for so 
doing. If the cost of evolutionary progress be what Mr. Kidd 
describes, then it is open to any one to decide that the game is not 
worth the candle. This being so, the most desirable condition is 
that which exposes the community to the most rapid extinction in 
the racial struggle for life, and the state of France, with her de- 
creasing population and her waning power, is rather an exemplar 
than a warning. “ If socialism,” the pessimist will argue, “‘ means 
a few generations of rest and happiness followed by extinction, 
then, in God’s name, let us be socialists. We need no longer wait 
for the kindly comet whose destructive advent Huxley was so ready 
to welcome. Though knowledge has not made us gods, it has 
armed us with the strength of Samson, and rather than live as 
slaves let us hurl down the pillars of the house of the Philistines 
and perish with them in the ruins.” Anarchy, in brief, is the 
logical outcome of such a mood. 

Allowing all due weight to this important factor, so strangely 
overlooked in “Social Evolution,” we must be careful to fairly 
confront it with the actual difficulties of the situation, and not 
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make the mistake of answering Mr. Kidd by an ideal view of so- 
ciety. If Dr. Weissmann is right, progress is the result of selec- 
tion, and not of inheritance. Progress implies selection, selection 
implies rejection, and rejection implies social suffering and misery. 
Is this new factor of conscious social effort competent to cancel 
these conditions and put evolution on a new basis? This is the 
question we have to face. What answer is forthcoming from sci- 
ence, philosophy and Christian ethics ? 

One more point remains to be noted. From the earliest times 
the conception has prevailed of some final goal of happiness and 
well-being to which society will ultimately attain. The race is now 
on a hard and trying journey; but all journeys end in welcomes 
to the weary, and some day mankind will attain a static condition 
of bliss. I need not enumerate here the various forms which this 
hope has taken. I will only refer to one of the latest and most 
typical instances — Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” That 
is a picture of the goal. The society depicted is eminently static; 
to emphasize this the author compares it to a pyramid resting on 
its base. Now it must be confessed that the idea of a goal, 
beyond which lies no possibility of development or decay, is 
quite foreign to the doctrine of evolution in every department of 
science. If Mr. Kidd’s application of Weissmannism is at all 
correct, a static condition of society becomes inconceivable. The 
condition of society is essentially dynamic, and its very life de- 
pends on its remaining so. An eternal decree has gone forth that 
mankind must move on. All loitering in earthly paradises of 
any sort is expressly forbidden by the constitution of the uni- 
verse. The best of them all is but a caravansary by the roadside, 
and no sooner have we eaten and drunken, and warmed ourselves, 
than the heralds of evolution come knocking at the door, and we 
are driven out, to encounter fair weather or foul, as the gods may 
please. It is for the Christian world to satisfy itself whether this 
is a true conception or a false. Men of the world are aware thai 
no state of society can be so good but that human nature will 
make itself miserable, miserable because the world is not better. 
But is there a condition of final attainment? If not, and the 
process of moving on is eternal, can we ever so manage the pro- 
cess as to bring it into harmony with the liking of the majority 
concerned ? 

In conclusion, we need not imagine that the outcome of Mr. 
Kidd’s theories is pessimism and despair. He takes the control 
of the evolutionary process out of our hands; but does religion 
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demand that it should be in our hands? Such a demand could 
only issue from monstrous conceit in man. Granted that we are 
not masters of our social destinies, does not the possibility at once 
suggest itself that they may have a more capable master than we ? 
Only little souls will deny the “divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.” Christian men admit the truth of 
this in personal life; need they deny it in social life? What if 
Mr. Kidd, after all, has only given us, from the biological side, a 
new argument in favor of an overruling Providence? 

Books that help one to know the worst are never popular, espe- 
cially in the churches. But let us take it to heart that till we 
know the worst and dare to face it, we shall never be either capa- 
ble or worthy of attaining the best. For us, as for Dante, there 
is only one road to the Earthly Paradise, and it lies through Hell 
and Purgatory. The science of which Mr. Kidd professes himself 
a minister does not fall below her office if now and then she plays 
the part of Virgil with Dante, uncovering the naked horror of 
evil, and exposing us to the rigors of purification, until we are fit 
for a nobler teacher whose task it shall be to guide us to the stars. 

L. P. Jacks. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 





THE HISTORICAL DAVID. 


THE time has gone by when the intelligent public can be satis- 
fied that biblical history, in contradistinction to all other, should 
remain uncritical. This does not mean that “every Scripture 
inspired of God ” is not held as fully as ever “ profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in right- 
eousness.” It means that when employed for instruction which 
is in science, it is regarded as much more “ profitable” when the 
best available scientific methods are applied to it. 

Uncritical history is always compounded in varying proportions 
of fact and fiction, the latter generally unconscious. Before the 
distinction was well understood, it used to be assumed that inspi- 
ration must imply that the biblical historians wrote critical his- 
tory. But under the increasing difficulty of maintaining this theory 
of inerrancy in the face of hard facts, ever multiplying in number, 
which turn up in every new field of science, modern theologians 
have generally reached the conclusion that it is not necessary, nor 


\ 
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even desirable, that inspiration should qualify a biblical historian 
to write critical history, since his aim is not scientific, but reli- 
gious. In other words, his object is to interpret to his contempo- 
raries the history they had, exhibiting to them the finger of God 
in it; and not to give them a new and improved history, written 
from the standpoint of scientific accuracy. The law of parsi- 
mony applies to inspiration as in the whole sphere of the super- 
natural. It must be assumed that God works no needless miracles. 

The picture, then, which we find in various parts of the Bible, 
widely differing in date, of Israel’s great national hero, the founder 
of her Messianic dynasty, builder of Jerusalem and inaugurator 
of the worship there, will not be free from fiction. It, will be 
simply the current conception of the period from which it comes ; 
though this picture will be lit up by the glow of the inspired 
writer’s religious teaching. According to the universal law of 
the transmission of historical data the conception will vary with 
the succeeding ages; we shall not be surprised therefore, if 
in early writings of the Southern Kingdom before the Exile it 
appears one thing, and in later writings of the Northern King- 
dom, shortly before the fall of Samaria, something quite altered 
by legendary accretion; and we must expect in the post-exilic 
literature of the priestly commonwealth founded by Ezra and 
Nehemiah to find the type in very great degree transformed. In 
point of fact, these distinctions between the history as conceived 
in Judah cire. 800 8B. c., in Ephraim cire. 750, and in Jerusalem 
after the Exile, have been made necessary by the growth of mod- 
ern knowledge throughout the Old Testament. 

Thus as the mind develops the Christian asks more, and obtains 
more, from his Bible. So long as no critical questions are raised, 
and the historical imagination is undeveloped, no need is felt of 
historical perspective. All the figures are in the same plane. The 
David of 2 Samuel i.-xxi. stands side by side with the David of 
1 Samuel xvi. 1-13; xvii. 1-54; 2 Sam. vii.; xxii. 1—xxiii. T, 
and with the David of Chronicles and the Psalter, and no incon- 
gruity is felt, because all alike are the David of the eighteenth 
century A.D. Nor is there any fault to be found with that devo- 
tional use of the Bible which unconsciously recasts all its utter- 
ances in the forms of thought of modern Christianity. If it 
does not set itself up as the only legitimate and Christian use to 
be made of the sacred literature, there will be no need to vindi- 
cate its right to continue in even increased usefulness. Are we 
not all witnesses of the practical service of the Bible in the upbuild- 
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ing of noble, spiritual character and religion? Have we not seen 
genuine nourishment for the soul derived from impossible mis- 
translations and preposterous exegesis ? 

But what is the value of increased knowledge of biblical arche- 
ology, textual and higher criticism, comparison of the grammar 
of Semitic languages, and of Semitic religions and literatures, 
if, together with the devotional use of Scripture employed by our 
fathers, and over and above it, we cannot have also a use which 
gives us our own interpretation of the story as sifted by all the 
appliances of modern criticism? We need such an interpreta- 
tion, enlightened and corrected by all those that have preceded. 
We cannot be content with a mere adoption of the interpreta- 
tions which at various periods of past time have been given of the 
story of God’s dealings with Israel as then current. Why can- 
not we have a critical conception of Moses, David and Elijah, 
and their times, over and above the conventional composite, famil- 
iarized by the Sunday-school lesson help and kindred literature, 
compounded in equal parts of material most unequal in value, 
ranging in date from 800 B. c. to 1800 a. D.? 

To the critical historian the David of tradition is not obnox- 
ious. He is picturesque, but impossible. He has not alone the 
inconsistency said to belong to great minds, but such as is psycho- 
logically inconceivable. The earlier and the later records conflict ; 
but, as it is still possible to show how the later has developed 
from the earlier, we can distinguish the history as history and the 
literature as literature. Thus the David of history and the David 
of subsequent literature and legend can each be kept in his sepa- 
rate niche. We can learn from the hero both as God made him 
and as man at various times has made him over. 

Of the three elements which have been drawn upon to make 
up the present popular conception of David, that which stands 
nearest in time, and probably nearest also in point of similarity 
to the modern, is that of the priestly period, embodied in Chron- 
icles and the Psalter. Like each of the others, it has its element 
of truth; but, as all must now admit, it cannot for a moment be 
compared in value as a critical conception with that of either of 
the pre-exilic sources on which it depends. Least of all will it 
bear comparison with that peerless narrative, oldest of all Hebrew 
prose, which makes up the main part of 2 Samuel. The present 
conventional David is largely the David of Chronicles and the 
Psalter. In Chronicles we have a priestly history of the Temple, 
written not far from 300 B. C., certainly not earlier. The best of 
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its sources are our canonical books of Samuel and Kings. To 
these it adds a late haggadic Mishnah, rewriting the story in the 
priestly sense. The Psalter, which used to be regarded as the 
actual composition of David himself, even where allusion is made 
to the Captivity,! and events so late as Maccabean times,” is now 
conceded by all scholars to be in substance “the hymn-book of 
the second temple.” Among its collections of sacred lyrics, now 
grouped in five books like the Pentateuch, some are editorially 
ascribed to David (if indeed the le-David, “to David,” of the 
titles was intended to signify authorship), others to the Korahite, 
Asaphite and Hemanite guilds of temple singers; and it is not 
impossible that some are really survivors of pre-exilic times. Nay, 
we must even be fully prepared to admit that fragments may go 
back as far as the time of David himself. Only, it being now 
fully proved that the titles are utterly worthless as tradition, and 
the collection as a whole certainly not antedating 200 B. c., the 
burden of proof must rest upon him who brings forward any par- 
ticular psalm or portion of a psalm as written by David. The ill 
success which has befallen such attempts thus far, even in the case 
of Psalm xviii., appended to 2 Samuel in a different text from that 
of the Psalter, and the constant diminution of similar claims for 
which any proof is offered are not favorable to the idea that any- 
thing reliably Davidic can ever be derived from the Book of 
Psalms. So far as criticism can determine, the literary age did 
not begin in Israel till about the time of Elijah. The very 
oldest fragments of the Old Testament, such as the Song of 
Deborah and other extracts from the “ Book of Jashar” and the 
* Book of the Wars of Yahweh,” were probably still dependent 
on oral transmission in the days of David and Solomon. The 
late and dependent Chronicler and the hymn-book of the second 
temple, erroneously ascribed to David, give us, then, the picture 

1 Prof. C. A. Briggs, in his Biblical Study, makes an extract from “ Wil- 
liam Gouge, one of the most esteemed of Puritan divines,” arguing for the 
Davidie authorship of Ps. exxxvi. “By the rivers of Babylon there we sat 
down, yea, we wept when we remembered Zion.” So slavish was the depend- 
ence of the time upon rabbinic tradition, that for its sake Gouge could actually 
reject the plain implication of the sacred writer as to his time of writing, and 
maintain that “In the exercise of a propheticall spirit David might foresee 


what would fall out in the times of the Exile and answerably pen psalms fit 
thereunto.” 

2 That several of the lyrics of our Psalter were composed so late as the age 
of the Maccabees, 165 B. c. and later, has been admitted even so early as by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (420 A. D.), and by authorities as conservative as 
Calvin, Delitzsch and Perowne. 
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of David as it had taken shape about 300 B. c. It is needless to 
say that wherein it differs irreconcilably from the portrait in the 
Books of Samuel, so vivid, so lifelike, so candid and incorrupti- 
ble, even while profoundly loyal, the portrait almost of an eye- 
witness, every scholar must reject the former and hold to the 
latter. But the comparison is not wholly one-sided. There was 
a truth even in the relatively unhistorical conception of the post- 
exilic period. It is grotesquely one-sided in its emphasis, but 
even the post-exilic priestly David is not without support in the 
earlier narrative. Nay, the feature to which our attention is thus 
called is one which ultimately proved of greatest significance in 
the national history. 

Had we no other conception of David than that presented in 
the post-exilic literature, we should gather that he was a king 
after the priests’ own heart, fabulously rich and powerful, but all 
absorbed in providing for the priestly ceremonial and the temple 
ritual. David here is founder, first of all, of the temple worship, 
and secondly, of sacred song. The poem he composes according to 
1 Chronicles xvi. T-36, is made up out of Psalm ev. 1-15; xevi. 
18; evi. 1, 47,48. The impression we get of the devout and pious 
hymn-writer is unmarred in the narrative by any flaw of conduct, 
save the census of the people. But this sin—if such it be — is 
the immediate occasion for the purchase of the sacred temple site, 
and is more than atoned for by the elaborate preparations de- 
scribed through the succeeding nine long chapters, by which the 
temple and its magnificent ritual is instituted. Absolutely every- 
thing save the bare putting together of the niaterial by Solomon 
is attributed to David. 

The story of David’s career as captain and son-in-law of Saul, 
Saul’s insane jealousy driving David into exile, the downfall of 
Israel’s hardly won independence, David’s slow erection, first of a 
vassal kingdom at Hebron under the Philistines, then of an inde- 
pendent monarchy, and the “long war” between the house of 
David and the ill-fated house of Saul, the collapse of the Benja- 
minite dynasty occasioned by the assassination of Abner, the 
throwing off of the Philistine yoke, the capture of Jerusalem and 
the establishment of a firm monarehy gradually increasing in 
power —the historical data we get from the Books of Samuel. 
We also obtain there a frank and unreserved admission of the 
weaknesses of David’s domestic administration. If the order be 
restored to what it seems originally to have been,! the census 


1 See Budde’s Text of Samuel in Professor Haupt’s edition. 
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which David takes of all Isracl, after firmly establishing himself 
in Jerusalem, is in the primitive story the introduction to the 
three great calamities of his reign, the three days’ pestilence, ar- 
rested as by miracle at the very threshold of Jerusalem ; the three 
years’ famine, averted only by the cruel sacrifice of Rizpah’s sons; 
and the rebellion of Absalom, which drove David three months 
before his enemies, and plunged the country into the horrors of 
civil war. To this last David’s misgovernment, first of his own 
passionate nature, and then of his corrupt, intriguing household, 
had led up. 

Here, then, is ample material to correct the one-sided view of 
Chronicles. David was no such man as would be gathered from 
the post-exilic representation alone, and the vigorous and unan- 
swerable demands of historical criticism for a revision of our cur- 
rent views in the light of this contrast cannot pass unheeded. But 
there are some things in the earliest source which do not refute, 
but simply confirm the representation of the post-exilic portrait, 
if only this representation be reduced to its proper relative place. 
I do not refer so much to the fact that David was really a minstrel 
and patron of minstrelsy. This is clear from the account, given 
in the oldest source, of his first appearance at Saul’s court. Da- 
vid is brought there primarily as an expert harpist and minstrel, 
though also, in singular contradiction to the context in which this 
account is set by the compiler, as a tried and veteran warrior 
(cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23 with xvi. 1-13, and ch. xvii., especially 
verses 33-39, 42, 55-58). David the warrior-minstrel is even 
known to us through this early source by his own work, 2 Samuel i. 
17-27 and iii. 33 f., giving us authentic fragments of his art. Min- 
strelsy appears as one of the features of his court in 2 Samuel xix. 
35, and we may well believe that the royal poet had a part besides 
the “leaping and dancing” before the ark, when the primitive 
shrine carried in the wars of the Conquest was transferred by his 
order, amid popular rejoicings, to the royal residence (2 Sam. vi.). 
In Amos vi. 5, we have both the confirmation of these data, about 
the year 750 B. c., and an intimation of the general character of 
this minstrelsy. Hence the older sources give ample explanation 
of the fact that David in post-exilic times should have been fixed 
upon as the patron and father of lyric poetry, more particularly 
of the temple psalmody, in just the same way that law was at- 
tached to the name of Moses, and “ wisdom ” (i. e., philosophy) 
to the name of Solomon ; but they show us no shepherd psalmist. 


David was undeniably both himself a minstrel of no mean order 
VOL. Iv.— No. 15. 36 
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and a patron of minstrels. It is even highly probable that he 
may have introduced singing at the primitive sanctuary he estab- 
lished about the military shrine, although the pageantry of Chron- 
icles is demonstrably borrowed, not from the rude and primitive 
scene depicted in 2 Samuel, but from the stately imagination of 
the writer of the Priestly Law Book of Ezra’s day, and his 
notion of David’s religious poetry from our Book of Psalms. 

But it is also true that in his character and his career, the his- 
torical David of the oldest source has some affinity with the reli- 
gious-minded monarch of the post-exilic priestly imagination. 
The national independence and unity achieved by Saul and re- 
stored after prolonged struggle by David, when it had been de- 
stroyed by the Philistines at Gilboa, were in both instances the 
fruit of religious revival. 

The Ephraimite writer (E), with his ingrained distrust of 
monarchy and corresponding exaltation of the prophet, attributed 
the complete deliverance of Israel from the Philistine yoke to 
Samuel. After Mizpah “the Philistines were subdued, and they 
came no more within the border of Israel;” the cities were re- 
stored “from Ekron even unto Gath.” Israel obtains an honor- 
able peace under Samuel from foes at home and abroad (1 Sam. 
vii.). Saul, when made king to supersede the rule of Samuel at 
the people’s foolish demand, is simply intrusted by Samuel with 
an expedition against Amalek, in which his unfitness is immedi- 
ately demonstrated. “ The Lord repented that he had made Saul 
king over Israel” (1 Sam. xv.). [Ill as this Ephraimite “ pro- 
phetic” conception of the relative importance of Saul and Sam- 
uel agrees with the earlier account of J in 1 Samuel ix. 1-x. 16; 
xi. 1-18 ; xiii. 1-7, 15 b-xiv. 52, in both cases the writers are no 
doubt correct in attributing the first impulse toward national 
deliverance to prophetic enthusiasm. The Samuel of J, an ob- 
secure “seer” of an unknown village of Benjamin, is doubtless a 
much more historical character than the Samuel of E, ruler of 
all Israel, abdicating his supreme office (1 Sam. xii.) in behalf of 
an unworthy successor ; but the hint of J which associates so sig- 
nificantly the enthusiastic career of Saul with the anointing of 
the “seer” of “the land of Zuph,” is well supplemented by chap- 
ters iv.—vi., where in material belonging to the oldest elements of 
E, we learn the profound depression of Israel, and the loss of 
the old Mosaic shrine. The strange self-deliverance of the re- 
vered symbol of Yahweh may well have had a part, as well as 
the agitation of the prophets, in preparing Israel for the outburst 
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by which, under the leadership of Saul and Jonathan, Nahash 
was first defeated under the walls of Jabesh Gilead, and then, 
after a heroic struggle, the Philistine yoke was thrown off. 

On the other hand, it was certainly the insane atrocity perpe- 
trated by Saul upon the priesthood, suspected as they were in his 
wild jealousy of collusion with David, which marked the beginning 
of Saul’s downfall, and which paralyzed the strength of Israel in 
the final conflict against Philistia. After all Israel knew that 
Saul had put himself at enmity with both prophet and priest, 
regarding them as conspirators with David,— after the deed of 
horror executed by an alien hand upon the priest-city of Nob and 
its sanctuary, the Spirit of Yahweh which had inspired the heroic 
uprising of Saul’s earlier years, if it had now manifestly de- 
parted from Saul himself, must have been still more manifestly 
absent from Israel. What else in such a condition of the public 
mind could have been expected at Gilboa than the awful disaster 
that took place? : 

Nor is the association of David with the prophets, although a 
late tradition, devoid of significance. So far as a “ prophetic ”’ 
party existed, its feelings towards the monarchy must necessarily 
have already tended to the distrust exemplified in the warnings 
of Samuel’s speech of abdication (1 Sam. xii.). But far more 
tangible is the evidence of David’s relations with the “ priests.” 
From the time that the solitary survivor of the massacre at Nob 
reaches his camp, David feels almost as if the care of the national 
destinies had been intrusted to him. Abiathar, son of Ahime- 
lech, the son of Ahitub (who is perhaps the same as Ichabod son 
of Phinehas), brought with him from Nob an ephod, the medium 
of the sacred oracle, and henceforth David’s movements are di- 
rected by this (1 Sam. xxii. 20-23; xxiii. 2, 4, 6, 9-12; xxx. 
7 f£.; 2 Sam. ii. 1; v. 19; xxi. 1.). 

The presence of prophets or “ seers” at David’s court (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 11; xii. 1 ff.) is subject to some critical doubt, the passages 
in question not being certainly part of the oldest document in its 
original form ; but of the interest taken by the document itself 
in the priestly succession, and of the profound religious interest 
which it depicts in the character of David, there can be no doubt 
whatever. The very first undertaking of David, after the states- 
manlike act by which Jerusalem is captured and made the seat of 
his consolidated kingdom, is to bring up the long-neglected ark 
from Baalei-Judah (Kirjath-jearim in E,1 Sam. vii. 1) from the 
house of Abinadab, where it had remained since the time of its 
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voluntary restoration by the Philistines. The occasion was fitly 
made a national one; it meant the restoration of the relations 
broken off by Saul’s wild impiety. Its significance is fully felt 
by the author of 2 Samuel vi., who describes the rude pageant, 
and particularly David’s own conspicuous part therein, in much 
the same spirit as the Chronicler, though, of course, without the 
unhistorical prepossessions and assumptions of the latter. The 
fact that this concentration of the religious sentiment of the 
nation at what was to be the national capital was both the part of 
statesmanship in itself, and the obvious dictate of David’s own ex- 
perience, need not in the least detract from our recognition of a 
sincere sense of piety in his act. His personal participation, 
which so offended the proud daughter of Saul, was not merely a 
matter deserving of the popular approbation it received, but was 
also no doubt on David’s part a spontaneous tribute to the Author 
of his surprising success (cf. 2 Sam. vi. 21 f.). 

This trait of personal piety in David is most delicately brought 
out by the earliest source in the story of David's fall and restora- 
tion to divine favor. But we are concerned now with that great 
feature of his reign which, for the Chronicler, has supreme im- 
portance, the acquisition and dedication of the temple site. 

It is undoubtedly true that we must make allowance for the 
tendency of later times, present in a superlative degree in the 
Chronicler, to carry back as much as possible to David the insti- 
tutions and acts which really belong to a later time. On the 
other hand, the story of the purchase of the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, taken together with the manifest policy of David in the 
matter of the ark and of the priesthood, will not permit us to 
doubt the fundamentally religious character of David’s rule nor 
the truth of the representation, common to both E (2 Sam. vii.) and 
the Chronicler, that it was David’s purpose to build a temple for 
the ark at Jerusalem. The growing disposition to emphasize the 
importance of this purpose will doubtless account for the displace- 
ment of the story of the pestilence and the theophany at the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, to a position more immediately pre- 
ceding the story of the actual construction by Solomon. Still, it 
was certainly a matter of no small importance to the primitive 
author, who all through his narrative of the fortunes of David 
keeps one eye on the priesthood and the ark, when he is able at 
length to relate how the hand of the destroying angel was stayed 
at Jerusalem’s threshold, and how David piously bought and 
consecrated this sacred ground. The altar to Yahweh, which 
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** David built there,” where he “ offered burnt offerings and peace 
offerings,” as it is the only one which David, in contrast with his 
predecessors, is ever related to have built, is also one of unique 
significance, both to the historian and to history itself. It marked 
thenceforth the centre of Hebrew worship. Thus, in matters of 
religion, David’s policy corrected the fatal errors of Saul. 

In bringing into comparison the post-exilic, priestly conception 
of David with the oldest source, the attempt has been made to 
bring out, not in the merely one-sided way of Chronicles, but 
fairly, and in proper proportion, the significance of David’s career 
to the religious history of Israel, and in particular his relation to 
the ceremonial of the priesthood and to temple psalmody. But 
we have now to turn to a second, strikingly different conception, 
dating from the downfall of the northern kingdom, and exempli- 
fying the hopes and ideals we may suppose to have been enter- 
tained by prophets like Hosea the Ephraimite and his successors. 
Just as David is to the Chronicler the ideal priestly monarch, 
patron of the temple and promoter of its ritual, so to E (a term 
which includes the school of “ prophetic” historians of the eighth 
and seventh centuries B. C.), David is the ideal founder of the 
royal Messianic line. 

The monarchy itself, to these writers, is — like the priesthood 
with its institutions and its ceremonial —a concession to human 
weakness. Samuel the prophet was the true vice-gerent of 
Yahweh, who had already effected the complete deliverance of 
Israel from all their enemies, when the people in his old age per- 
versely demanded a king. The monarchy once established, how- 
ever, it becomes the part of the prophet to intervene only when 
the monarch’s folly or disobedience to divine requirements en- 
dangers the peace of Israel. The ideal relation of the true 
prophet to the unworthy king, as viewed by E, is thus supremely 
illustrated in the case of Samuel and Saul. Samuel transmits 
the dominion of Israel to Saul in a condition of the utmost pros- 
perity, calling upon the assembled nation to witness —as they 
willingly do —that he had ruled justly and well. He is, indeed, 
full of forebodings for the future, but obedience by the king to 
the prophetic word will yet insure that all shall go well. But, 
alas, Saul’s disobedience in the matter first laid upon him, the 
command to exterminate Amalek, insures his immediate rejection 
by Yahweh and Samuel. The prophet breaks off once for all 
with Saul and sets immediately about the appointment of a more 
obedient successor (1 Sam. vii.; vili.; x. 17-24; xii.; xv. 1- 
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xvi. 13). In the career of this successor is seen the true type of 
the theocratic monarch as he should be. God is with him from 
childhood and youth, as with those who have been his predeces- 
sors in the true theocratic line, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Samuel ; 
for it is this same Ephraimite “ prophetic” writer, from whose 
narrative we obtain the stories of the boyhood and youth of these 
worthies. David, the shepherd boy, of small repute outwardly, 
but favored of God, is the counterpart of Joseph the shepherd 
boy and prophet among his brethren ; of Samuel, the acolyte of 
Eli; and Joshua, the acolyte of Moses; yes, of Moses himself, 
the prophet of prophets, who wielded in his youth the shepherd’s 
staff, that he might learn to wield the “rod of God” as a more 
than royal sceptre, in his maturity. 

It is of course due to the intertwining of this story of the boy- 
hood of David with the older source, after the usual practice of 
Oriental historians, that we meet the strange contradictions 
already alluded to in 1 Samuel xvi. and xvii. In xvi. 21 ff. David 
has not only become a personal attendant upon Saul, his skill as 
a minstrel having been attended with most beneficial results ; he 
has been brought to the court as a practiced warrior as well as 
minstrel, and has been made Saul’s armor-bearer, a position im- 
plying the most intimate personal relations, as well as the greatest 
prowess in arms. Yet, in the next chapter, David is a shepherd 
boy, whom Saul has never seen or heard of. He has never borne 
arms, and refuses their unaccustomed weight in favor of the shep- 
herd’s sling. Saul inquires who the stripling is, and Abner, his 
cousin and most intimate attendant, cannot tell. No wonder the 
LXX. translators thought it wiser to omit some of the most 
extraordinary of these discrepancies. But even more irreconcil- 
able with E’s romantic story of the shepherd-boy hero, is the 
simple, matter-of-fact statement in the oldest source, among the 
feats of arms credited to David’s “ mighty men,” in 2 Samuel xxi. 
19, that “ Elhanan, the son of Jaare-oregim, the Bethlehemite, 
slew Goliath of Gath, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s 
beam.” Chronicles, it is true, gets over the difficulty by inserting 
the words, “the brother of,’ before “Goliath;” but this is a 
method of textual emendation not commended by good scholar- 
ship. In point of fact, the narrative of E is far from being a 
critical history. What seemed essential to the romantic portrait 
of the hero-king, — his victory over Goliath, his marriage to the 
king’s daughter, his friendship with Jonathan and his escape from 
Saul’s jealous rage, was given. There was also a statement of 
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the massacre of the priests of Nob and a full account of the dra- 
matic incident where Saul pursues David into the wilderness and 
the generous fugitive spares the pursuer’s life in a midnight visit 
to the royal camp. Some account of the overthrow of Israel in 
the battle of Gilboa is also presupposed in the fragments of E 
in 2 Samuel i., where David receives news of Saul’s death. But it 
does not seem to have been part of this writer’s purpose to relate 
the fortunes of the nation at large during this epoch. There is 
no trace of any report of the long civil war which preceded 
David’s assumption of dominion over all Israel, nor of the 
checkered events of his reign. From the death of Saul, E seems 
to have passed at once, like the Chronicler, to the accession of 
David, which, to him, after the anointing of 1 Samuel xvi., was 
really a foregone conclusion. Thence he passes to the king’s pur- 
pose to build the temple. He takes occasion, however, from this 
worthy purpose of David, to review, in 2 Samuel vii., after a plan 
usual with him (cf. Josh. xxiv., and 1 Sam. xii.), the history of 
David’s career, ending with the promise of divine support for 
David and his successors on the throne. In the omission 6f all 
the checkered story of David’s reign, down to the founding of the 
temple, E prepares the way for the Chronicler. But the light in 
which the Ephraimite prophet of the eighth century views this 
purpose of David’s is significantly different from that of either 
Judean writer, whether before or after the exile. 

After consultation with “Nathan the prophet,” David deter- 
mines to “build a house for Yahweh ;” but by special later reve- 
lation through Nathan he receives this answer: “ Shalt thow build 
me an house for me to dwell in? for I have not dwelt in an house 
since the day that I brought up the children of Israel out of 
Egypt unto this day, but have walked in a tent and in a taber- 
nacle.””’ Yahweh has never asked nor desired a house of cedar, 
but he undertakes now to build David a house; i. e., playing 
upon the Hebrew use of the term “house of David,” Yahweh 
will establish David’s dynasty forever. “ Yahweh telleth thee that 
Yahweh will make thee an house. When thy days be fulfilled 
and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after 
thee. . . . I will be his father and he shall be my son: if he com- 
mit iniquity I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with 
the stripes of the children of men; but my mercy shall not 
depart from him, as I took it from Saul, whom I put away before 
thee. And thine house, and thy kingdom shall be made sure for- 
ever before thee: thy throne shall be established forever.” 
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It is nothing less than the foundation of the Messianic hope, 
so far as associated with the Davidic line, of which we are here 
witnesses. These are “the sure mercies of David,” to which 
later generations of prophets looked back. But the feeling to- 
ward the Jerusalem temple is widely different. If a prophet of 
Judea like Isaiah could place his dependence on the sacred rock 
where Yahweh had chosen to place his name, an Ephraimite pro- 
phet like Hosea, while the downfall of the northern kingdom was 
as yet only an ominous threat, might reject the whole northern 
dynasty as “kings given in wrath and princes taken away in 
anger,” a monarchy set up, but not by Yahweh, and fix his hope 
upon Judah. Later prophets of the same school, witnesses of 
the overthrow of Samaria, spurners like Hosea of the calf-wor- 
ship (cf. Ex. xxxii.), might well turn to the steady fixity of the 
“house of David,” the continuous dynasty of Judah, as the basis 
of Messianic hope ; but they could hardly share Isaiah’s feeling 
toward the temple. 

The disentanglement by the higher criticism of this Ephraim- 
ite element of the Books of Samuel is not merely of service as 
relieving the narrative of perplexing and irreconcilable discrepan- 
cies. It affords us a picture of David as conceived by Ephraimite 
prophets of the eighth century and later, who looked back to the 
hero-monarch, the second founder of Israel’s national life, as the 
ideal king appointed of God. Separate from the perplexing con- 
tradictions of the context this “prophetic” conception of the 
ideal king of Israel, and we need not wonder that to these pro- 
phets, however slow they might be to admit the high claims of 
their Judean brethren in behalf of the temple, yet the basis of 
national hope for the future should be in a “Son of David.” 

How much, then, of this ideal portrait remains true when we 
compare it with that older source that must needs be the touch- 
stone of critical estimate? Much more, let us say at once, than 
at first glance might appear, much more than some of the older 
and more destructive criticism was at first inclined to admit. It 
is not indeed the David of the oldest source to whom the epithet 
“the man after God’s own heart” can rightly be applied. Yet 
when we come fairly to estimate the data afforded by the early 
narrative of J, with minds freed from the tendency to react against 
the exaggerated and fictitious canonization of David in which 
later generations have vied with one another, there appears a 


character which, with all its faults, is marvellously strong and 
lovable. 
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It has been maintained, under the influence of the natural reac- 
tion against indiscriminate laudation, that David’s character, 
when viewed in the light of the unvarnished facts related in the 
oldest source, is that of a cold, unscrupulous and selfish despot, 
bloodthirsty where he could indulge his revenge with impunity, 
weak and self-indulgent in his home relations, and without grati- 
tude or appreciation for the noble generosity he had experienced 
from members of the family of Saul. Let us take up one by one 
the counts of this indictment. 

The friendship of David and Jonathan, it is said, was a very 
one-sided affair. Jonathan had all to lose and nothing to gain, 
David just the reverse; yet even while his friend is risking all to 
save him, David is plotting to supplant him on the throne. The 
injustice thus done to David is largely due to the want of proper 
analysis of the documents. A glance at Budde’s Hebrew Text 
will show that the impression that David from the outset is look- 
ing forward to succeeding Saul upon the throne is created solely 
by that incessant fault of the later writers and interpolators, who 
earry back the results as they actually transpired into the past, 
making of them predetermined purposes which could not really 
have been entertained. In the earliest form of the story there is 
absolutely nothing to indicate, nor should we assume, that David 
had any thought of supplanting his generous benefactor and 
friend, during the whole time of their romantic intercourse. On 
his merits as warrior and minstrel he had come to Saul’s court, 
and bad been promoted to the rank of armor-bearer to the stal- 
wart king. His prowess against the Philistines won him first the 
love of the noble-hearted Jonathan, and later the heart and hand 
of Michal, Saul’s daughter. The benefits were by no means all 
on one side; but there is nothing to show that David had at this 
time the remotest idea of any more ambitious career than to be 
the friend, confidant and faithful servant of Jonathan, as he had 
been of Saul, when Jonathan should succeed his father on the 
throne. It was not David’s purpose, but Saul’s insane jealousy, 
which changed the course of events. 

Again David’s service as a vassal prince under Achish has 
been pointed to as a desertion of his country. But surely some 
attention must be paid to the two-fold narrative of his freebooter 
life in the wilderness, resisting to the last the effort to drive him 
off the soil of his fatherland, and the doubly attested story of 
his generous loyalty to Saul, spurning the suggestion of taking 
the life of his pursuer, even though by this time (after the mas- 
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sacre of Nob) the thought of succeeding Saul upon the throne 
had certainly been suggested to him. As to service against his own 
country under Achish, the kind of suzerainty acknowledged by 
David and his band of freebooters at Ziklag was of the loosest 
character. Certainly he gave ample proof to his fellow-tribesmen 
in the ill-protected South that he was their friend and defender in 
greater degree than Saul, “a wall unto them ” against Amalekite 
and Midianite marauders from the desert. During all this period 
David more than repaid the meagre tribute which, after the cus- 
tom of the Bedouin skeikh, he half asked, half demanded of those 
who had profited by his protection. As for his going up with his 
troop, as in duty bound, to Gilboa, with the rest of Achish’s re- 
tainers, who can say that the four lords of the Philistines who 
remonstrate with Achish for permitting this unreconstructed He- 
brew and his troop to go up with them against Saul, and demand 
that David shall be sent back, lest he reconcile himself to his 
king and people by delivering up the heads of their Philistine 
foes, were not wiser than the deluded Achish? Certainly it is not 
time to condemn David for what he might have done at the battle 
of Gilboa until we know what he would have done, and that is 
not easy to determine. 

The earliest, perhaps the only, authentic enactment traceable to 
David’s sovereignty is that generous one as to the division of spoil 
fixed at the time of the Amalekite raid upon Ziklag, which David 
and his men had now to avenge. The splendid forced march 
_ from Aphek to Ziklag, with the immediately following pursuit 
and rout of the swift band of marauders, is one of the certainly 
historical incidénts that account for David’s reputation as a leader 
of boundless energy and intrepid daring. David’s career as a 
desert chief does not appear to need apology. 

It is said that David’s mourning at the awful disaster of Gilboa 
and the death of Saul and Jonathan was theatrical and insincere, 
because immediately after he sets himself to assume royal powers, 
and soon usurps the throne. We may consider later the question 
of the sincerity of his grief in the two authentic fragments that 
remain of his poetic art, the Lament over Saul and Jonathan, and 
the Dirge of Abner; but let us consider now the historical situ- 
ation and the real requirement of patriotic duty. The kingdom 
of Saul had been crushed in the great disaster. All the great 
work of Saul’s lifetime, the independence achieved by the com- 
bined effort of himself, his heroic son Jonathan, of David and 
of Israel, newly awakened to religious patriotism, was undone. 
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Israel was prostrate, the cities of the northern tribes were in the 
possession of Philistine garrisons (1 Sam. xxxi. 7), Saul and his 
heroic sons were dead on the field of battle, and only the weak- 
ling Ishbaal was in hiding beyond Jordan, nominally king, but 
really only the puppet of the strong and not over-scrupulous Ab- 
ner. David had the best of reasons for knowing the true con- 
dition of things in the remnant of Saul’s family. He also had 
reason to know how absolutely futile must be any hope on the 
part of his own great tribe of Judah, cut off from Ephraim by 
the whole belt of hostile Gibeonite cities, and, most of all, by the 
Jebusite fortress of Jerusalem, for protection or help from Ish- 
baal. If, even in Saul’s day, the city of Keilah in Judah, when 
pressed by the Philistines, must look to David the Bedouin chief 
for deliverance, rather than to Saul, how much more now, when all 
that remained of Saul’s royal house was the refugee in Maha- 
naim beyond Jordan ? 

It was a momentous question which David now put to the 
oracle of Abiathar in Ziklag: “Shall I go up into any of the 
cities of Judah?” But the answer could be no other than that 
which he received: “Goup.” ‘And David said: Whither shall 
I go up? And he said, Unto Hebron. . .. And the men of 
Judah came, and there they anointed David king over the house of 
Judah.” Such action as this could of course take place only by 
consent of David’s Philistine suzerains; but that consent would 
certainly not be withheld from a policy which seemed to promise 
a permanent division in the camp of Philistia’s greatest enemy. 
This division, however, was due rather to the hard necessities of 
the case than to David’s ambition. It is true that he drops a 
friendly hint to the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, rescuers of the 
bones of Saul, that he would gladly be recognized as a friendly 
but legitimate sovereign, a hint which probably met rebuff from 
the Gileadites, strong in their loyalty to Saul. But it does not 
appear that, when Abner’s men met Joab and the servants of 
David at Gibeon, there was no hope of a peaceful understanding. 
On the contrary, Joab reproaches Abner with having brought on 
a needless strife (2 Sam. ii. 27). But the war, once opened, 
could end only with the supremacy of David or Abner ; for Ish- 
baal plays but a minor part in the duel. 

A far more real stain upon David’s escutcheon might be his 
failure to avenge the death of Abner. David’s demand that his 
wife Michal be returned to him, when Abner opened negotiations 
for peace, was what honor and dignity demanded no less than 
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policy. But Abner, when he came to Hebron in fulfillment of 
David’s demand, was David’s guest; and although, technically, 
David’s safe-conduct might be held to have lapsed when Joab 
treacherously procured Abner’s return, the very fact of David’s 
anxiety to free himself from the suspicion of complicity in the 
murder shows how deeply he felt its enormity. Why, then, did 
he not execute Joab instead of contenting himself with a curse for 
the assassin and great demonstrations of grief at Abner’s bier? 
The simplest explanation is that furnished by his exclamation of 
shame and horror which accompanies the frightful curse. The 
truth was he could not. “The king said unto his servants, 
Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man this day fallen 
in Israel? And I am this day weak, though anointed king; for 
these men, the sons of Zeruiah, be too hard for me: Yahweh re- 
ward the wicked doer according to his wickedness.” Unlimited 
monarchy does not always imply power to execute the generalis- 
simo and chief of state, especially when the deed he has done, 
though one of bloody treachery, is sanctioned by popular ap- 
proval and still more by the ancient, unwritten law of blood 
revenge. The best reason for acquitting David of failure to live 
up to the requirement of his conscience in this matter is that the 
conscience of his time, even that of the tribes still loyal to Saul, 
seems fully to have acquitted him. The murder of Abner did 
not even retard the coming together of the divided parts of 
Israel. At the grave of Abner in Hebron, where next was laid 
the severed head of Ishbaal, a murder this time worthily 
avenged by David, all Israel anointed David king. 

The restoration of the Israelite monarchy was equivalent to a 
declaration of war against Philistia, and for a time David was 
forced, by their prompt invasion, into his old haunts and holds in 
the wilderness. But a desperate charge with his “mighty men” 
broke through the Philistine lines in the Plain of Bethlehem and 
reéstablished communications with the north. The next step was 
the crowning effort. The entire force of Israel gathered at 
David’s summons, 30,000 strong, to the storming of Jerusalem. 
Here again a better text frees David from imputed cruelty. The 
fact of his magnanimous treatment of the Jebusite population is 
proved by the undisturbed condition of “ Araunah the Jebusite,” 
after the capture. Every consideration speaks in favor of 
Budde’s bold emendation of 2 Samuel v. 8. According to this, 
David answers the taunt of the Jebusites in placing the blind and 
lame upon the wall of their supposedly impregnable city, with 
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a command to his soldiers to spare them, because “the blind and 
the lame are not hated of David’s soul.” He contends with no 
such foes. 

But what shall be said to the savage cruelty which would pro- 
pitiate the unrelenting skies with an offering to Yahweh of seven 
of the descendants of Saul? Was not the wish father to the 
thought when “ David sought the face of Yahweh” to know the 
cause of the famine, and received the reply from the priestly 
oracle : “ It is for Saul, and for his bloody house, because he put 
to death the Gibeonites”? It may have been; but if so the wish 
was not in David’s mind. The oracle, if under the control of 
any, was responsive to one who had far more cause than David to 
seek the life of “Saul and his bloody house.” The priest who 
held the ephod and delivered the oracle was himself the sole sur- 
vivor of that frightful massacre at Nob, in which, at Saul’s com- 
mand, every member of the priestly house had been butchered in 
cold blood. David’s part was to make the horrid retribution de- 
manded by the Gibeonites as easy for the ill-fated house as lay 
within his power, and to render what return he could to the 
survivors. 

It is scarcely needful to acquit David of the charge of cruelty 
to the Ammonites, where mere mistranslation has made him out a 
monster; nor, perhaps, to defend the belated justice toward Joab 
committed by the dying monarch to his son. Nor need we at- 
tempt defense of that story of shame and humiliation which 
David’s biographer so frankly and fully confesses and so unspar- 
ingly condemns. As to the misgovernment of his own house- 
hold, which brought shame and misery to David’s domestic rule, 
it should be enough to point out the very candor of the narrator 
as proof that no false colors are applied in his portrait. Chapters 
xi.—xx. of 2 Samuel are the proof that what we are here follow- 
ing is not mere eulogy, — though plainly David is the heart’s idol 
of the narrator, — but candid history. It is the story of David’s 
fall and rising again; and the traits which here most delicately 
appear are perhaps the most winning of all, in spite of the crime 
that excites our horror and aversion. 

It is not mere policy which leads David, when driven out from 
Jerusalem, to send back the priests and the ark, and thus deprive 
himself of the strongest moral support of legitimacy. It is not 
mere weakness and depression which makes him bid his faithful 
Philistine body-guard return and abide with “ the king,” or which 
makes him take meekly the cursing and insult of Shimei, bidding 
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Joab and Abishai abstain from vengeance because “it may be 
Yahweh hath bidden him curse David.” Neither is it, perhaps, 
simple weakness that prompts the order to spare the young man 
Absalom, and that overwhelms him with a grief that has burst 
all bounds of policy at the news of Absalom’s death. All through 
these three months of flight before his enemies we can hear the 
echo of a broken-hearted penitence, “ Mea culpa! mea culpa!” 
*“ Would God J had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!” It was a great and noble heart that broke there in the 
chamber over the gate of Mahanaim, and the burden of its grief 
was not merely the loss of a wayward and beloved son, but, deeper 
down than this, the consciousness that all the wrong and misery 
of his unhappy people and his ruined household were suffered for 
his fault. 

It is when we come to these deeper springs of David’s nature, 
revealed in his suffering and shame, that we are best prepared for 
an appreciation of the heartfelt sincerity of the two fragments 
that alone ‘survive to us as unquestionably authentic works of his 
poetic genius. They are not psalms. Religion is not so much as 
touched upon in either ; but they afford an irrefragable witness to 
the truth of the romantic story of the Books of Samuel in its 
main outlines, and best of all, they exhibit to us the true loyalty, 
the heartfelt magnanimity, the real greatness and worth of Da- 
vid’s soul. There is no mistaking here the disinterestedness of his 
devotion to Saul, his grandly majestic predecessor upon the throne, 
nor his affection for the young hero he speaks of as “Jonathan 
my brother.” As tributes to the princely men of the house of 
Saul they are welcome, but thrice welcome as unconscious tributes 
to the great and generous soul from which they flow. 

It is to the kindness of Dr. Karl Budde of Strassburg, well 
known to all readers of the NEw WorxpD, that I am indebted 
for the most essential data of this article, as will appear when his 
splendid translation of the Books of Samuel is printed in the 
series edited by Prof. P. Haupt. To Professor Haupt and Dr. 
H. H. Furness, reviser of the English Text, I am indebted for 
an extract in the approximate form in which the translation is 
soon to appear, —a transcript of David’s Lament over Saul and 
Jonathan, as found in 2 Samuel i. 17-27. The highest service of 
critical science to the Historical David is when it brings us face 
to face with the hero-king and bids us hearken while out of one 
great crisis of his career he speaks to us in the outpouring of his 
own heart. ‘And for Saul and his son Jonathan David sang 
this dirge, which is written in the Book of the Upright : — 
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Hear, O Judah, the horror ! 

O Israel, heavily mourn ! 

Thy heights are covered with slain ! 
Alas, how are fallen the heroes ! 


Make it not known in Gath, 

Nor cry it in Ashkelon’s streets, 

Lest the Philistines’ daughters rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of th’ uncircumcised triumph. 


Let no dew be on ye, O hills of Gilboa, 

Let no rain fall there, ye treacherous fields ! 

For there was the shield of heroes dishonored ! 

°T is not with oil Saul’s shield is anointed — 

But with blood of the slain, with the fat e’en of heroes ! 


Saul and Jonathan, the belovéd, the cherished, 

In life and in death they abode undivided. 

They were swifter than eagles and stronger than lions. 
The bow of Jonathan never turned back 

And ne’er without spoil came the sword of Saul home. 


Ye daughters of Israel, thus wail ye for Saul, 
Who clothed you in purple and gorgeous array, 
Who covered your garments with golden adornments : 
“ Alas, how are fallen the heroes, 
In turmoil of battle!” 


By thy death, O Jonathan, my heart is pierced through, 
Woe is me, Jonathan my brother, for thee ! 
Thou wert my rapture, utter, ineffable, 
Sweeter to me was thy love than love for a woman. 
Alas, how are fallen the heroes, 
Perished the weapons of war ! 


BengAMin W. Bacon. 
Osweco, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Die Religion des Veda. Von HERMANN OLDENBERG (ord. Professor in der 
Universitiit zu Kiel). Pp. xii, 620. Berlin, 1894. 


It is a daring undertaking, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
write a book on the religion of the Veda; and doubtless for this very 
reason Dr. Oldtnberg’s work will be received with greater interest. 
After all the study that the early literature of India has received in the 
present century, the material is still far from being under such perfect 
control that it can be easily handled; after all the study that has been 
devoted specifically to the topic of the early religion of India in the last 
half century, hardly more than a beginning has been made in the know- 
ledge of these divinities and of the rites by which they were worshiped ; 
finally, the proper scope of a treatment of the religion of a people is a 
subject just now under discussion. Under these circumstances it is all 
but impossible to write a handbook on the subject of early religion in 
India, which would have more than a temporary value. It is hardly fair 
to judge the present volume as such a handbook, for the author has 
given us rather a series of brilliant and most suggestive essays on the 
Vedic gods and their worship. 

The volume necessarily begins with a discussion of the sources. The 
character of the Rig-Vedic hymns as products of priest-art for use at the 
great sacrifices naturally determines the light they throw on the state of 
early belief and worship. “ All light falls almost exclusively on the 
great gods, who are prominent at the Soma-sacrifice and in the worship 
of princes and the rich.” Instead of epic description of the great deeds 
of the gods, in such hymns these deeds are briefly referred to again and 
again, perhaps in mere catalogues of what is supposed to be well known ; 
the interest in the myths waned later, and in most cases they have en- 
tirely disappeared. With reference to cultus, these hymns and the later 
literature throw much light on one phase of the great Soma-sacrifice ; 
but other phases of this sacrifice, other sacrifices, and in particular the 
worship of lesser spirits, receive scarcely a reference. The sacrificial 
magic sayings of the Yagur-Veda add little to the knowledge of the gods, 
but are very useful in determining details of cultus. The magic songs 
of the Atharva-Veda our author explains as due to a late priestly revival 
of lower elements of popular belief, after the earlier world of the gods 
had outlived its reality. For our knowledge of the Vedic gods, but in 
particular for the knowledge of ritual, the later Vedic texts in prose 
(Brahmanas and Siitras) contain much valuable material. This material, 
which has often been neglected, is constantly utilized in the present 
volume, and on the whole, with discretion. 

On the question of the relation between early religion in India and in 
Persia, Oldenberg takes a position all but opposite to that defended by 
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Pischel and Geldner. Granting that the development of these two peo- 
ples was quite different, and that important reforms were doubtless made 
by Zarathustra, he constantly emphasizes similarities in mythology as 
‘well asin cultus. Indra is not named in the Avesta, but the victorious 
Verethragna fills the place once occupied by the Vedic Vrtra-killer ; the 
great Asura of the Veda, Varuna, entirely corresponds in character to 
Ahuramazda in Iran; so gods corresponding to the type of princely 
Aryans elevated to the sky, to the first man, Yama son of Vivasvant, 
ruler of the dead, to Soma and the other gods of the sacrifice, have much 
the same place in the Avesta as in the Veda. The argument for a simi- 
larity of rites is rather more important than this emphasis on similar 
myths. In the book as a whole, the attempt partially to reconstruct a 
pre-Vedic, Indo-Iranian mythology is, to say the least, one of the most 
questionable parts of the argument. In the wider field of Indo-Germanic 
religion, while recognizing the uncertainty of all results, the author is 
confident that in the Indo-Germanie period gods were worshiped, and 
not simply lesser spirits ; while a Father-Heaven god, a yet more power- 
ful storm god, the pair of morning and evening stars (Asvin), a god of 
ways and wanderers (Hermes-Piishan), and others still, may be followed 
back into the Indo-Germanic period with reasonable certainty. — Even 
if this be granted, it is very difficult to accept the statement that myths, 
of which half a dozen are cited, may be traced back to the same early 
time. 

The first half of the book treats of the gods, and another division 
nearly as long is devoted to cultus, while the concluding pages discuss 
the worship of the dead. The first part discusses the relation of the 
greater divinities to the natural elements or processes with which they 
are associated, later types of the gods, the relation of gods to animals, 
and the multiplicity of the gods. ‘For Vedie faith the whole world 
about man is inhabited by spirits.” On this background the world of 
the higher gods and purer cultus stands out clearly, by reason of the 
anthropomorphic character of these gods. At the same time, these greater 
gods are “ almost without exception deified images of natural things or 
the active powers behind natural events.” The vividness with which 
the relation to an event or object in nature remains varies greatly in 
different cases. An examination of the example of Agni leads to the 
conclusion that Agni is first the fire with its divine soul, then later an 
ideal being which can be thought apart from the natural element. In 
many cases this separation may go so far as to contradict the original 
meaning of the god, as e. g. when the sun-god and the moon-god have 
the sun as their eye. Particularly in the case of Indra, it is evident that 
as one set of myths has faded into the background, another set has de- 
veloped to take the place of the first. The recognition of this process 
might well make one hesitate to trace myths back into the Indo-Germanic 
period. 
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In the twenty pages on the relation of gods to animals, a great deal of 
interesting material is collected. Distinct evidence is found that quite 
frequently the gods were represented and worshiped in the form of par- 
ticular animals, that particular animals were regarded as the special 
property of particular gods, and that an animal was frequently used in con- 
nection with ritual to indicate the presence of the god. Here, as in many 
other instances, the author is guided by the analogy of savage races, and 
on the basis of the facts just cited, together with the presence of animal 
names as names of families and individuals, he is inclined to assert the 
existence of totemism in early India. In a later part of the book the 
author rejects in toto the related explanation of the meaning of early 
sacrifice, so far as India is concerned. 

The second part treats of particular gods and of demons. To this part 
applies the remark of the preface that an account of Vedic religion nat- 
urally involves a treatment of Vedic mythology, although what is of 
purely mythological interest is strictly excluded. The first section on 
Agni treats mainly the myths of the birth or discovery of Agni, and 
secondarily the relation of Agni to the human race and to social life. 
The author is particularly interested in the attempt to explain some of 
these myths, such as the relation of Agni to water. Agni is born of 
water, he says, because fire was originally obtained by rubbing together 
sticks of wood, and plants including trees were regarded as a sort of 
“incarnation” of water ; such an idea once gained would be strengthened 
by the connection of lightning with the rain-cloud. The next section, on 
Indra, treats successively the series of Indra myths. The Vrta battle is 
accounted for as a transformation of the original myth of the storm and 
the freeing of the waters by the lightning, until the waters freed become 
particular rivers on earth, which a mighty god releases from the rocks. 
In many of the stories of conflict it is impossible to overlook the influence 
of actual historical conflicts, and these the author regards as modifying 
the original drama of the storm until the resulting stories have assumed 
many forms. Three or four sentences on the character of Indra (pp. 174, 
175) are all that we get besides these myths, and the attempt to explain 
them. 

The following section begins with a general account of the Adityas. 
The comparison of the seven Adityas having Mitra-Varuna at their head 
with the seven Amesha-Spenta headed by Mithra-Ahura, in the Avesta, 
may be attractive; I can but regard it as quite illusive. The interpre- 
tation of Mithra as a sun-god in the light of clear statements about the 
Avestan Mithra perhaps rests on a better foundation. Varuna is con- 
stantly coupled with Mitra as a god of light, but in the later literature 
he is associated with the night; from this the inference is drawn that 
Varuna (in Persia, Ahura) is a moon-god. The result of this argument 
is that “ without doubt ” in their original meaning we have here a sun- 
god, a moon-god, and the five planets ; and that it is highly probable that 
this cycle of gods was not Indo-European in origin, but avas adopted by 
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the Indo-Iranian people from an outside source. Whence could these 
ethical divinities of the heavenly bodies have come, except from the early 
Semitic civilization? Professor Sayce’s translation of an Akkadian- 
Babylonian hymn to the moon-god is cited as a striking parallel to the 
tone of the Varuna hymns. The argument in behalf of this position is 
ingenious enough ; but it hardly seems possible that the whole range of 
ethical ideas associated with Varuna should have been borrowed by a 
people who did not understand them, and that the misunderstood god 
should have received the important position in the Vedic pantheon which 
is assigned to Varuna. 

The explanation of the two Asvin as the morning and evening stars, 
which have been merged into one pair appearing in the morning, seems 
to me quite gratuitous. The importance of these gods in daily life is 
outlined in a single page, after considerable space has been devoted to 
the myths about them. The explanation of Rudra as a storm-god is re- 
jected absolutely, and no importance is attached to his connection with 
the real storm-gods, the Maruts. This god is dreadful in the eyes of the 
Rig-Vedie poet, but he receives small mention in these hymns, because 
he does not appear at the Soma-sacrifice. In the later literature he is 
the god who sends and heals sickness, and his connection with mountains 
and forests is very close ; accordingly Oldenberg regards him as a figure 
of the lower mythology, to be classed with such beings as the fauns and 
wood spirits of other peoples. This interpretation does not seem to give 
due weight to the passages in the early hymns, but requires a rather 
forced explanation of these. After sections on lesser spirits and heroes, 
the second part concludes with an important appendix on the relation of 
the moral and the religious worlds. 

To the student of early religion, the latter half of the book is far more 
important than the first half. The third part, on cultus, combines a dis- 
creet use of the materials with brilliant theory as to the meaning and 
development of the facts. Through this whole part, the antithesis between 
the worship of the greater gods and the magic dealings with lesser spirits 
is very sharply drawn. Lesser spirits may be compelled or driven away ; 
the greater gods must be rendered propitious by gifts ; atonement for sin 
may be an effort to assuage the anger of the gods, or a magical effort to 
remove the substance of guilt ; fire may be the original method of driving 
away evil spirits, still surviving, or it may become the instrument to bear 
man’s gifts to the gods. These two lines of thought and practice may 
often have influenced each other, and to such an interaction of the two is 
attributed the later conception of sacrifice as compelling the gods, and 
the magical result of prayer. 

In the section on the share of the offerer and the priests in the food 
of the sacrifice, the interpretation of the communion meal sacrifice which 
was offered in another field by the late W. Robertson Smith is distinctly 
rejected. For India, it is claimed, the whole significance of the sacrifice 
consists in spreading the food before the gods ; after the gods have taken 
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what they desire, the men who have offered the sacrifice may use the 
food as they see fit. Still it is made holy by the use to which it has been 
put, and the eating of it has a sort of sanctifying effect on these who 
partake of it. After all due allowance has been made for the parallels 
which are cited, the reader may still ask whether the idea of communion 
with the gods is not the higher idea, and a sort of physical union with 
the gods the lower idea, which most naturally explains the rites in ques- 
tion, even in India. 

The explanation of the sacrificial fires of the more complicated ritual 
as having each a distinct meaning originally, which meaning was not 
wholly forgotten later, has much in its favor. The author has a more 
important suggestion on the vexed question as to the origin of the burnt 
offering. It is well known that burning was not commonly the early 
method of disposing of the flesh when an animal was offered, but its flesh 
was eaten by the offerers, or in certain peculiar circumstances it: might 
be cast into the sea, or buried, or exposed to wild beasts. In India cer- 
tain fat parts of the animal seem to have been burned more generally 
and probably earlier than we find any cases of whole burnt offering. 
Consequently it is suggested that the burnt offering began with the burn- 
ing of some fat parts to please the gods by an agreeable odor, and at 
length this was extended in accordance with the later idea that fire trans- 
ported not only the odor of the fat, but all the offering to the gods 
above. 

I have not left myself space to speak of the section on special sacrifices 
and feasts, or of the very interesting section on magic proper. The 
fourth part, on the future life of the soul in the land of the blessed or in 
hell, on the traces of early belief in the continued activity of souls of the 
dead upon those who survive, and on the forms of burial with the ideas 
of the dead for which they stand, is a very welcome discussion of the 
Vedic faith as to the future. 

The student of Indian thought can hardly rise from such a book as 
this without feeling that the attempt to trace the development of religious 
belief and practice has been carried almost too far, while undoubtedly 
the effort to explain each step in development has interfered with the sim- 
ple statements of the facts. The constant comparison with the religions 
of savage races has indeed shed much light on Vedic religion, but such 
reference to the beginnings of religion rather interferes with the definite 
discussion of religion in the Vedic period. Moreover, with all the care- 
ful research and brilliant suggestion which the present volume represents, 
it would be fairer to call it an account of Mythology and of Cultus rather 
than an account of the Religion of the Veda. The religious side of the 
belief in gods has been pushed into the background by the interest in 
wonderful stories about the gods, and even the account of worship hardly 
lays due weight on the religious value of this worship. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
Yate UNIversiry. 
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The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi. By J. W. Frewkes, assisted by A. 
M. STEPHEN and J. G. Owens. Journal of American Ethnology and Ar- 
cheology. Vol. IV. 4to, pp. vi, 126. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1894. 
This latest volume of results of the Hemenway Southwestern Arche- 

ological Expedition deals with a remarkable and weird rite of an inter- 

esting people. The subject is not new: newspaper writers, for years 
past, have delighted to describe the Snake Dance under startling head- 
lines. Captain Bourke, in 1884, wrote a serious account of it, which 
has till now been our best authority. Dr. Fewkes, who has seen the 
last two celebrations at Walpi, —in 1891 and 1893, — gives here the 
most carefully detailed description of it in existence. Few can appreciate 
the many difficulties that stand in the way of securing such information. 

We can here give but the briefest outline of the ceremonial. It is con- 

ducted by two orders of priests, —the Antelope priests and the Snake 

priests. The former are probably a more ancient organization than the 
latter ; at all events, through much of the ceremonial they took the lead. 

Each of these priest-groups has its sacred building, or kiva, where the 

secret portions of the ritual are conducted, and where preparations are 

made for the public portions. 

The people of Walpi, and the other Pueblos near it in Arizona, are 
the Hopi. For neighbors they have several tribes, or peoples, the most 
interesting of whom, in this connection, are the Navajo and the New 
Mexican Pueblos. The Snake ceremonial is, in some respects, much 
like other rites of the Hopi, of the Navajos, and of the New Mexican 
Pueblos. Thus it is a nine-days’ ceremonial. Prayer-meal is used ; 
sacred prayer-sticks, or pd-ho, are made as gifts to deities ; curious sand- 
mosaics are constructed ; here, too, ceremonial smoking and careful at- 
tention to the cardinal points, when offerings are made or processionals 
led, are observed. All these are matters of interest, but may not detain 
us. 

Nine days are consumed in the celebration. On the first day sacred 
liquid is made, and a sand-mosaic is constructed in the Antelope kiva. 
On the second, prayer-sticks ( pd-ho) are made. They are consecrated by 
the singing of the sixteen traditional songs. On the third, the pd-ho are 
delivered by the Antelope Chief to the Snake Chief, who departs followed 
by his band to capture the reptiles, at the north of the pueblo ; the usual 
songs are sung, and prayer-sticks are sent out by a runner to deposit in 
a distant shrine. On the fourth, pd-ho are sent to nearer shrines; sing- 
ing; Snake hunt toward the west. On the fifth, pd-ho sent; singing ; 
Snake hunt toward the south. On the sixth, pd-ho sent out; singing; 
Snake hunt toward the east. On the seventh, sand-mosaic constructed 
in the Snake Kiva ; charm liquid and pellets made; singing ; initiation 
in the Snake Kiva ; singing at the sun-spring. On the eighth, Antelope 
race; singing with dramatization ; making of fresh sacred liquid ; public 
ceremony with cornstalks and squash vines. On the ninth, singing, with 
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dramatization ; ceremonial of novices in Antelope kiva ; Snake race ; 
Snake washing in the Snake kiva ; public Snake dance ; drinking emetic ; 
feast. Each of this long list of curious performances is carefully de- 
tailed in the book before us. Some of them have never been before 
described ; all are interesting. We can refer only to a few points. 

The sand-mosaies are different in the two kivas. These mosaics are 
sacred rectangular spaces, carefully covered over with designs made 
according to fixed regulations in colored sands. We have suggested the 
sacredness of the cardinal points to the Hopi. Each direction has its 
own sacred color; a band in the four colors, comprising a stripe of 
each, surrounds a rectangular area, within which are four series of four 
rain clouds, one series in each of the colors; four lightning Snakes in 
proper colors dart from these clouds; from below the clouds rain is 
shown as falling. Such is the design in the Antelope kiva. The mosaic 
in the Snake kiva has a yellow beast upon a rectangular area of green, 
which is surrounded by a broad band of the four colors. Outside of 
this inclosing band is a broad black border, upon which are zigzagging 
four Snakes, one on each side of the inclosure, in the proper colors, — 
yellow, green, red and white. This description is a very general one; 
many details are omitted. But in the construction every movement is 
regulated, every line significant. 

Snakes are hunted on the third, fourth, fifth and sixth days. The 
hunters go to but one quarter each time, and in the regular sinistral 
order of north, west, south, east. (This order of movement pervades 
all Hopi ceremony : asperging, prayer, pouring liquids, ceremonial smok- 
ing — in all the action is made to the north, west, south, east.) The 
Snake-hunts are serious and important. Fields lying in the quarter to be 
searched are left unworked on the day the chase goes thither; all per- 
sons avoid meeting the hunters. 

The songs sung on the last eight days are traditional and ancient. 
They vary among themselves in character as well as words; with some, 
bits of ceremonial are connected. On the eighth and ninth days a 
Snake-boy and a Snake-girl, in dress and action, represent parts of an 
ancient legend of the people. This legend purports to tell the origin of 
the ceremonial. Who can say which is the older? Dr. Fewkes appears 
to think that the myth is dramatized in the rite; Mr. Frazer claims 
that the myth is ever subsequent, aiming to explain the ceremony. 

By the eighth day the collection of Snakes is complete; not but that 
single specimens may be added up to the time of the dance itself. In 
1891, perhaps sixty were secured, —two thirds of them venomous. On 
the last day Dr. Fewkes saw what no one else appears to have de- 
scribed, the curious washing of the reptiles. Taken in the bare hand, 
the creatures were dipped, as to their heads, into a jar of liquid, and 
then hurled forcibly into the sand-mosaic altar, “their home.” “ As 
they fell on the sand-picture three Snake priests stood in readiness, and 
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while the reptiles squirmed about or coiled for defense, these men with 
their Snake-whips brushed them back and forth in the sand of the altar. 
The excitement which accompanied this ceremony cannot be adequately 
described. The low song, breaking inte piercing shrieks, the red-stained 
singers, the Snakes thrown by the chiefs, and the fierce attitudes of the 
reptiles as they landed on the sand mosaic, made it next to impossible to 
sit calmly down and quietly note the events which followed one after 
another in quick succession.” 

Later comes the Snake Dance,—the part usually “done into news- 
paper English” by the reporter. Both sets of priests take part in 
the public dance. The Snake priests, in trios, go up to the kisi, a 
rude construction in which are the Snakes. Each man of the trio — 
the carrier, hugger and gatherer —has his part to perform. The first 
seizes a Snake, and puts it, writhing, into his mouth; the hugger, who 
has one arm about the carrier’s neck, goes with him down the plaza, 
manipulating the uneasy head movements of the reptile with his Snake- 
whip ; the gatherer catches up Snakes that may be dropped by the car- 
rier. When a circuit has been made with a Snake, it is given over to 
an Antelope to hold. When all the reptiles have been carried around 
the plaza, the Antelopes throw the writhing, squirming, scaly creatures 
in a heap within a sacred ring of prayer-meal. At once the Snake 
priests dash in, seize as many as they can grasp, and run with them 
down the mesa. There the serpents are set free, toward the cardinal 
points, 

Every other year the Snake Dance takes place in a Hopi town. It 
alternates with another curious and interesting ceremonial, — that of 
the Flute. The villages do not all observe the same year, — hence 
both ceremonies really take place every year at one or other Hopi town. 
The Flute and the Snake ceremonials may be derived from a common 
ancestral performance unlike either. Dr. Fewkes has not only studied 
these two ceremonials, but many others. Part of his observations are in 
print; many remain to be printed. When all is in type, it will form a 
remarkable mass of detail of great value regarding the objective side of 
a barbarous people’s religion. It suggests and outlines — foreshadows, 
so to say — a great work to do in the future. 

There are several stages in any comprehensive comparative study of 
ceremonials. We must first gather just such material as Dr. Fewkes 
presents: such work ought to be done on the whole series of ceremonies 
found among a given population; it must be done systematically, thor- 
oughly, conscientiously. When such work has been done widely among 
many peoples, then we have a basis for comparison. The symbolism, 
meaning and relationships must then be got at, so far as possible, of 
course by direct questioning and investigation; much more, however, 
will emerge after the comparison itself has been carefully made. Com- 
parison not only throws light upon the history, relationship and origins 
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of tribes and people; it not only demonstrates contact and influence in 
the past; it also-shows the mind: of man at work in developing re- 
ligious thought. In the religions of the lower peoples we have the 
germs of much in higher cults; if we know them, many difficult points 
in the great systems become illuminated. 

In the arid southwest water is everything. To the rain-cloud, life 
and happiness are due. Rain ceremonials are there numerous and sig- 
nificant. Our author is certainly right in seeing in the ceremonial here 
discussed a rain ceremonial. In it the Snakes are not worshiped; they 
are plainly messengers. In closing, Dr. Fewkes says: “The Snake 
Dance is an elaborate prayer for rain, in which the reptiles are gathered 
from the fields, intrusted with the prayers of the people, and then given 
their liberty to bear these petitions to the divinities who can bring the 
blessing of copious rains to the parched and arid farms of the Hopi.” 


FREDERICK STARR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the Sixteenth Dy- 
nasty. By W. M. Fuirpers Perris, D. C. L., Edwards Professor of 
Egyptology in University College, London. 12mo. Pp. xv, 262. London: 
Methuen & Co. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 


This is the first of six volumes, projected by Professor Petrie and 
others, which are intended to cover the entire period cf Egyptian his- 
tory from the beginning onward, including the Arabic domination. The 
first three are to discuss thirty dynasties, and are assigned to Professor 
Petrie himself ; Ptolemaic Egypt is unassigned; Roman Egypt is to be 
treated by J. G. Milne, and Arabic Egypt was to have been done by 
Stanley Lane Poole. The volumes are intended to form works of refer- 
ence for the use of students, but the needs of the general reader are 
also consulted to a considerable extent at the end of each section, where 
a summary statement is made covering the special period in hand. 

The author has not only the printed histories and archzological books 
at his command, but also an immense fund of material derived from his 
own observation, the fruit of personal investigation. The lines along 
which the present volume has been cast have been determined to some 
extent by considerations of novelty as well as of completeness, relatively 
more attention being given to those things that are new, though nothing 
essential has been wittingly overlooked. In this way it is not only an 
independent work, but also a supplement to previous histories. 

There are three things that come prominently into notice in this vol- 
ume, and each one of them forms a necessary part of the subject in 
hand. First in order is the origin of the people. Professor Petrie is 
the only explorer who has set himself to work out this problem in a sys- 
tematic way. His theory is that the dynastic Egyptians were Asiatic in 
their origin ; that they sailed up the Red Sea; that part of the original 
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migrating horde entered the Nile valley by way of Kosseir and Koptos, 
and thence moved northward to Memphis; and that the rest pursued 
their way northward by sea to Phenicia and thence spread westward 
along the North African coast. In order to test his theory he began ex- 
cavations at Koptos, and the results achieved served to confirm his-faith 
in the accuracy of his view. His discovery of remains of persons buried 
in a crouched position at Kahun further fortified his theory of diver- 
gence in belief, as well as race, among the prehistoric inhabitants of the 
land. With these matters the author deals briefly in his first chapter. 

In the course of Egyptian history there are three dark periods, not 
represented at all by monumental remains, or covered only in a frag- 
mentary and scattered fashion. The first three dynasties form the first 
of these, and not till the fourth do we come upon any contemporary 
inscriptions. The second period includes the time from the seventh to 
the tenth dynasty, and the third runs from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth. During the latter the great Hyksos domination occurred, and 
though historical data and names are quite numerous, they are much 
confused. The former period was a dark age, but upon it Professor 
Petrie has cast some light, and to it he was led by certain facts of minor 
detail which, in the eyes of any but a skilled observer, would have been 
passed over without notice. Details are few, but any facts form a wel- 
come addition to our scanty stock of information. 

But the direction in which Professor Petrie has done most service is 
probably that of chronology. It is a well-known fact, acknowledged 
upon high authority and patent upon even slight examination, that the 
dates of the early dynasties have been guess-work or rough approxima- 
tions, in which have existed divergencies of one or even two thousand 
years. Between the extreme calculations of Champollion and Wilkin- 
son, there was the immense difference of over thirty-five hundred years 
in the date assigned to the first dynasty. Taking the astronomical 
calculations of Mahler of Vienna, the data of the monuments, and the 
method of reckoning by Sothie periods, marked by the rising of Sirius 
on the first day of the new year, together with the old system of reckon- 
ing by reigns, Professor Petrie has arrived at a result more than a thou- 
sand years inside of the figures of Champollion and Bickh, and the same 
amount outside of those of Lepsius and Lieblein. To be sure, his esti- 
mate is only approximate when he dates Menes, the first king, at 4777 
B. C., but he claims that the error is reduced to the limits of about a 
century. This is a provisional result, but to all appearance it marks a 
great step in advance. 

With regard to the remainder of the book it is unnecessary to go into 
details. The account proceeds by dynasties, and it is exceedingly clear 
and well done. Note is made of the chief sources of information, monu- 
mental and written, and in one respect Professor Petrie has made decided 
advance upon Professor Wiedemann, whose volumes have not only been 
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drawn upon, but have also served as a model. ‘This consists in the fact 
that the book is illustrated with numerous cuts and with the cartouches 
of the kings under discussion. To the student this assistance is con- 
siderable. Fault might be found with the system of transliteration em- 
ployed, but there is already such rich variety in this field that a little 
more will do small harm. 

The progress of discovery is so constant and important that Egypto- 
logical works grow rapidly antiquated. Mariette’s little history had be- 
come so, even before it was translated. Brugsch’s two volumes were too 
full of matter not particularly pertinent, and they had to be cut down by 
Brodrick to less than half their original size. Sharpe and Wilkinson still 
have their merits, but the gaps are now seen to be very serious. The 
best and most detailed account is in the two volumes of Professor Wiede- 
mann, but even here there is need of supplement as to details, — the de- 
partment in which the book is strongest. Recently Professors Maspero 
and Erman have done valuable service in connection with the representa- 
tion of the social life of the Egyptians, but the work of Petrie now 
places in the hands of English readers a history of the political organ- 
ization of the country and of its foreign relations, such as is worthy of 
high commendation. It is up to the times, but it, too, will need careful 
revision within a few years, unless discovery and investigation shall 
cease. Professor Petrie has earned the right to be considered a high 
authority, and he is a most instructive writer, whose further work is 
awaited almost impatiently. 


Cuarites R. GItett. 
Union THEoLogicaL Seminary, New York. 


Early Bibles of America: being a Descriptive Account of Bibles pub- 
lished in the United States, Mexico and Canada. By Rev. Jonn Wricut, 
D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, St. Paul, Minn. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. Pp. xv,483. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1894. 


Dr. Wright’s undertaking is highly commendable. The history of 
American Bibles is not merely of interest to the antiquary and the bib- 
liographer, but in many respects also to the general student of Scripture 
and to the literary historian. It is of great importance that full and 
accurate information on the subject be gathered up before the traces of 
it are effaced, and that it be placed within easy reach of a wide range 
of readers. That this task should have been undertaken by a resident 
in a place lying near the headwaters of the Mississippi, which hardly 
had a local habitation if it had a name half a century ago, is a fact 
creditable alike to the city and the author, and one which must stir ad- 
miration in foreign bibliographers. In the prosecution of his task Dr. 
Wright professes to have “ visited and inspected nearly all the collec- 
tions of Bibles, public and private, in this country and in the National 
Library in the city of Mexico” (p.v). His book, however, does not 
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rival the expert work of O’Callaghan (Albany, 1861), or Shea (New 
York, 1859) or Hall (Philadelphia, 1883) ; indeed one is surprised not 
to find in his preface an express recognition of the scholarly work of 
these predecessors. 

Perfection is peculiarly difficult of attainment in bibliographic work. 
Let it not be thought, therefore, to indicate any underestimate of Dr. 
Wright’s labors, if the remainder of the scanty space’at our disposal be 
given to a few suggestions which may be helpful in the preparation of 
future editions. First, the contents of his book may wisely undergo 
reduction. The decision what to include in a book devoted to editions 
of the Bible and its parts is not in practice so easy as in theory it would 
seem to be. But sundry publications are inserted in the present work 
which, on any view, are hardly entitled to their place. Conybeare and 
Howson’s St. Paul, for example, has a legitimate claim to recognition 
by reason of the new translation of the Epistles embedded in it; but 
ean an equally valid claim be set up on behalf of Hengstenberg’s Chris- 
tology, Fleetwood’s “ Life of Christ,” Newton on the Prophecies, the 
“Life of Joseph,” the “Trial of Virtue, with a Dissertation on the 
Book of Job,” the “Gospel by Moses,” Stuart’s “Hebrew Chresto- 
mathy,” the “ Book of Common Prayer,” and the like? Some of these 
titles appear again and again, and might well be weeded out. The 
“ List of Editions not mentioned by Dr. O’Callaghan” contains not a 
little padding of the sort. 

Another particular in which the book can be improved is its arrange- 
ment. Convenience dictates that the contents of a bibliography of this 
sort be classified in two ways, — topically and chronologically. But in 
the present work not even the languages are always kept distinct (see, 
for example, pp. 159, 160). A reader, let us suppose, wishes to trace 
the history of the Douai version in America. He finds one chapter 
given to the “First Douay Version” (pp. 68 ff.), and ten chapters 
later another, with the heading, “ Early Editions of the Douay Bible” 
(pp. 156 ff.). Aware of the wide diversity in text of the various edi- 
tions of this version, he wishes to learn what form of text appears in 
the “ First,” and how far the statement of the publisher’s prospectus 
(p. 70, top) is correct. He gets no information on the subject in the 
chapter devoted to that volume, but learns incidentally, some eighty 
pages later, that it “was based on Bishop Challoner’s second edition.” 
Indeed, only casual and passing mention is made of the various types 
of Douai text issued in this country. We are told (p. 178) that “as 
nearly as can be ascertained, sixty editions have been published ;” and 
in the Index under “ Douay Bible,” some twenty-four references are 
made to the priced list in “ Appendix N.” But on turning to the desig- 
nated pages, no sign is given enabling one to distinguish the “ Douay ”’ 
from the score or more of titles among which, in every instance, it is 
enrolled. 
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It is a pity that Dr. Wright, even if not himself having leisure to 
make collations, has not given specimen variations from the lists in Mom- 
bert, O’Callaghan and others. Moreover, the like additions relative to 
our current version, drawn from the careful collations of Scrivener, 
Moulton, Westcott and the rest, would add distinctly to the interest and 
value of his book. Further, it is greatly to be desired that he add a 
Supplement, treating of the Revision of ’81-’85, and its various editions. 
Much information on this subject, indeed, can be found in Schaff’s “ Com- 
panion” and the Lists of Dr. E. W. Gilman, printed in the Bible 
Society’s “ Record,” from August, 1883. But much more which is now 
accessible will soon pass into oblivion. 

Omissions in a work like the present are to be expected; but we are 
able to supply only three or four: “Solomon’s Song, translated and 
explained by Leonard Withington,” Boston, 1861; “The New Cove- 
nant, According to Matthew,” by Edward Alexander Gay, Cincinnati, 
1883; and, again, 1888; “The Four Gospels, translated from the 
Greek Text of Tischendorf,” etc., by Nathaniel 5. Folsom, Boston, 
1869 ; second edition, 18—; third edition, 1885; and to the account 
(p. 266) of the editions of the “ American Bible Union,” should be 
added an “ Improved Edition” (issued in two forms), prepared subse- 
quently to 1883 (with use of the “ Revision”), by Rev. Drs. Hovey, 
Broadus and Weston. On p. 128 it is stated that “ the first translation 
in Great Britain of the Peshito New Testament into English was made 
in 1846 by J. W. Etheridge, LL.D., who published the first [?] Four 
Gospels, and later,” ete. Etheridge’s “ Hore Aramaice” bears the 
date 1843, and contains a translation of Matthew and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The account of Professor Murdock and his labors should 
be completed by mentioning the 6th edition of his translation (1893), 
which contains also a biographical sketch by H. L. Hastings, and a bib- 
liography by Isaac H. Hall. 

The “List of Books relating to American Bibles” is largely shorn. 
of practical worth for the general reader by the omission, throughout, of 
date and place of publication. Some of the titles, too (for example, 
O’Callaghan’s), are altered almost beyond recognition. ‘Typographically 
the book is elegant and accurate. Corrigenda, however, may be found, 
p- 98, line 19, “ Leufden” for Leusden, and p. 456, “ Frederick Gard- 
inier” for Frederic Gardiner (after O'Callaghan). The convenience 
of the reader will be greatly furthered by adding the distinctive letter 
to the (identical) running heading of each page of the fourteen appen- 
dices ; and if the interesting facsimiles were made “ insets,” the body 
of the book could be printed on paper sufficiently light to enable the 
reader to hold the book comfortably in one hand. 


J. H. THAYER. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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Introduction to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics. By Dr. A. 
RiEHL, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Freiburg i. B. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Lecturer on the Philosophy of Religion in 
the Divinity School of Yale University. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1894. 


This book of 346 pages is the concluding volume of a much larger 
work, which, in the original, consists of three parts, the whole being a 
discussion of the principles of the Critical Philosophy. The first part 
discusses the history and method of philosophical criticism, and the 
second the sense-basis of experience. The essence of this work is the 
application of the philosophy of Kant (of which Dr. Riehl is a qualified 
disciple) to the principles of science on the one hand, and to metaphysics 
on the other. It is divided into two parts. The first part, treating 
problems of science, contains chapters on the problem of philosophy, 
the limits and presuppositions of knowledge, the origin and concept of 
experience, Darwinism and transcendental philosophy, and metaphysical 
and scientific systems. The second part, treating problems of metaphysics, 
contains chapters on the reality of the external world, the relation of 
psychic phenomena to material processes, determinism of the will, the 
cosmological problem of the Infinite, and necessity and adaptation: 

As an exposition of the Kantian philosophy, this treatise is almost as 
deep, suggestive, up to a certain point absolutely irrefutable, and beyond 
that point unsatisfactory as was Kant himself. Its special merit is that 
it brings the critical philosophy up to date; that it holds it up before us 
in the light of the progress of the last hundred years. Its special defect 
is that it does not recognize the possible progress involved in the very 
Kantian principles themselves. It voices the watchword of Germany to- 
day, “ Back to Kant.” It emphasizes in many ways the oft-repeated 
truth that we cannot get back of Kant. At the same time, to many a 
careful reader, it will, if we mistake not, suggest that other oft-repeated 
truth, that we cannot stop with Kant. This is what Dr. Riehl, for the 
most part, tries todo; and in reading him we are often compelled to 
regret that one who sees so clearly and so far, cannot see a little more 
clearly and a little farther. 

As a Kantian, Dr. Riehl is a critical realist or critical monist. Mind 
and matter, or spirit and nature, are coérdinate phenomena, and only 
phenomena, of an absolutely unknown reality. They exist only in rela- 
tion to each other, and as appearances. Neither matter nor mind has 
any independent existence. They are at once dependent upon this un- 
known reality, which Dr. Riehl always speaks of as the thing (Ding an 
Sich), and interdependent upon each other. They are appearances to 
each other of an unknown reality; apart from this dual relation, they 
have no existence and no possible meaning. 

Shall we call Dr. Riehl an agnostic? Yes, in the Kantian sense. But 
this is very different from agnosticism as usually understood. He does 
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not call himself an agnostic ; only once, we believe, does he refer to ag- 
nosticism, and then in a deprecatory way. ‘The limits of our knowledge 
are the presuppositions of our knowledge. The mind can know the 
essence of things, because this essence is nothing but the concepts of the 
understanding, which the mind itself creates. At the same time, because 
the essence of things is the concepts of the mind, the mind can never get 
beyond itself. The essence of things is itself phenomenal. ‘“ What 
matter is in itself, i. e., apart from the sensations by which alone we 
know matter and are sure of its existence, is wholly beyond our power of 
investigation, and so the question is an idle one. What substance is in 
itself or in its essence, we may know completely, because the concept of 
it is formed wholly in the mind. . . . Not things themselves, but our 
concepts of these things have an essence, in the proper sense of the word. 
Accordingly we know nothing so well as we know their essence” (p. 29). 
“Our knowledge is knowledge of the phenomena of things” (p. 166). 
Here is an apparent contradiction which disappears when we consider 
Kant’s explanation of the possibility of experience and Dr. Riehl’s after 
him. 

Dr. Riehl distinguishes closely between philosophy and metaphysics. 
‘ Philosophy is the science and the criticism of knowledge.”” Metaphysics 
is the supposed knowledge of the absolute and supersensible. The former 
is real; the latter illusive. Philosophy and science have always been 
allies, if not identical. They were so regarded by the Greeks, and by 
all thinkers who followed them. Even the revival of science in the 
seventeenth century was considered natural philosophy, and differed from 
the philosophy of Aristotle and the Schoolmen mainly in this, that it 
sought to know the nature of the real world by the direct study of facts, 
rather than by the analysis of concepts. Science even then was not set 
up in opposition to philosophy, but only as a new method in philosophy. 
To this general statement, that science and philosophy have always been 
allies if not identical, there is but one exception— the philosophy of the 
post-Kantians, where science and philosophy (sic) are set in opposition. 

On the other hand, Dr. Riehl holds that science and metaphysics are 
opposed. Science is the result of the collective experience of humanity ; 
metaphysics is a series of systems of the absolute which simply proceed 
from and revolve around the personality of their respective authors. Dr, 
Riehl denounces in strong terms the application of any metaphysical 
system to science, whether it be Spinoza’s doctrine of the Absolute Sub- 
stance, Hegel’s of the Absolute Idea, or Spencer’s of Evolution. He dis- 
misses all of these men with a word. We are interested to know what 
the Spencerians will say at hearing their master classed, as he is on page 
112, with Schelling and Hegel. “ His law of development is merely a 
play with analogies, or at best a mere schematic formula, which does not 
come in contact with phenomena to explain them, but only describes a 
superficial similarity between different kinds of natural processes.” 
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We have not space to give the detailed analysis which this treatise 
richly deserves, but there are two chapters which we cannot pass over 
without special notice. The first is the one on the reality of the external 
world. This is substantially a polemic of forty-three pages against ideal- 
ism. We regret that here we do not find the fairness and comprehen- 
siveness which characterize other portions of this book. Had Dr. Riehl 
taken the same sympathetic pains to understand the evolution of philo- 
sophy from Kant to Hegel, that he has to understand that evolution from 
Locke to Kant, we doubt if he would have written the chapter as it now 
stands. His main polemic is directed against Subjective Idealism — the 
theory that the finite mind, in fact every man, creates his own universe. 
Our author does, indeed, recognize the other form of idealism, that nature 
proceeds from a spiritual principle. But he does this only inciden- 
tally, and hardly distinguishes it from Solipsism, its distorted shadow. 
He buries them both together. But Subjective Idealism is not held by 
any true philosopher to-day, if, indeed, it ever has been. Even Fichte 
taught it only provisionally,— and as a stepping-stone to something 
deeper: while Hegel denounces it as absolutely shallow. True idealism 
does not teach that nature is only a product or Hlusion of my mind; 
neither does it teach that nature is unreal; it does teach that its reality 
is its relation to Spirit, to an all-embracing Self-Consciousness (the vonors 
vonoews of Aristotle), to which it stands, not as an external product or 
creation in time, but in logical dependence ; at the same time, it is an 
eternal though eternally unfolding and essential factor in the life of spirit 
itself. We would commend to Dr. Riehl a conception of idealism some- 
thing like this, for a re-reading of this whole subject. How near, in spite 
of himself, he sometimes comes to this idealism, and how poor a thing 
his unknown reality is, may be seen from such passages as the following : 
“That external nature can be known according to the principles of pos- 
sible experience proves that consciousness and the external world belong 
to one and the same reality ; that they are, so to speak, of one mind” 
(p. 71). (The italics are ours.) ‘“ That which has preéstablished them” 
(i. e., the things of the future) “is a power kindred with human reason, 
for it has created human reason” (p. 233). “ As conscious life is more 
than life, life more than the absence of life, so the phenomenon which pre- 
supposes life as consciousness must mean more than the thing which ap- 
pears.” 

The other chapter to which we would especially refer is the one upon 
the Determinism of the Will. Whether we indorse it or not, this is the 
best worked out and perhaps most suggestive and valuable chapter of 
this book. It is evidently that to which the author has given most labor 
and wherein he is most at home. His hypothesis that we are responsible 
because determined, because we are not free, will surely strike many as 
novel. Dr. Riebl distinguishes between Indeterminism, Determinism, 
and Fatalism. Indeterminism is the power to act irrespective of motive 
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or the preéstablished character of the actor, and does not exist. Fatalism 
is compulsion by motives wholly external to ourselves. Determinism is 
compulsion by internal and rational motives. In the latter case we are 
as much compelled as in Fatalism. We cannot act otherwise than we do 
act. But these motives have no existence apart from us; we are a part 
of the mechanism which pushes us on. “We forge our own chains.” 
On determinism, Dr. Riehl bases responsibility. We are responsible to 
society, the universal mind, which alone makes morality. 

Perhaps the best has been said here that can be said on this most per- 
plexing subject, though we fail to see how Determinism differs from 
Fatalism, save in the nature of the motive, and the way in which we 
should accordingly feel toward it. Given the character and the motive 
and the resulting action must follow. Does it then alter the essence of 
the fact, whether we act from impulse or motive, from a low motive or a 
high one, from a vis a tergo or a vis a fronte? It is still absolute com- 
pulsion — and if this be the final answer, why speak longer of praise or 
blame, or even of will and responsibility ? The illusion of freedom may, 
as our author teaches, be useful as a compelling factor, but this good 
is lost when we accept determinism and discover that freedom és an 
illusion. 

The clear pointing out of the fact that the a priori forms of experience 
cannot be explained by heredity (p. 77 et seq.) and the distinction be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical world, or nature as it exists for 
science and for action, mechanism and anthropomorphism, as brought 
out in the last chapter, are also among the most valuable contributions of 


this book. 
J. Freperic Durron. 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA. 


A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze. The Doctrine of 
Thought. By Henry Jones, M. A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


The philosophy of Lotze, both in itself and in its influence upon cur- 
rent speculation, was well worthy of a careful examination, and such an 
examination Professor Jones has conducted in a way that deserves the 
highest praise. He shows throughout the greatest solicitude to state the 
doctrine of Lotze in a fair and sympathetic way, and the objections 
which he makes to it from the point of view of Absolute Idealism are 
expressed with great clearness and vigor. 

The first two chapters exhibit the place of Lotze in modern philosophy 
and his general conception of the nature of thought, and its distinction, on 
the one hand, from feeling and will; and, on the other hand, from the 
other cognitive processes. With the third chapter begins an exposition 
and criticism of thought in its more restricted sense. The subordinate 
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place assigned to thought by Lotze is indicated by his speaking of it as a 
“tool,” meaning that it derives its value from the end for which it is 
employed, and that its processes have no value in themselves. Thought, 
in fact, is in Lotze’s view due to the limitation of human intelligence ; 
man, shut out by his eccentric position in the universe from a direct vision 
or “intuition” of reality, is compelled to advance towards the centre 
by slow and circuitous paths. The laws and forms of thought are means 
by which we may arrive at objective truth, but they have no real signifi- 
cance in themselves. Before thought proper begins, the sensible material 
must be prepared for it by the “ psychical mechanism,” the result being 
a coherent image of the world as in space and time. So far Lotze agrees 
generally with the Kantian “synthesis of imagination.” But, just as 
Kant again conceives of this synthesis as an unconscious “synthesis of 
understanding,” so Lotze, when he comes to speak of the function of 
thought is compelled to admit that there is no consciousness of an 
objective world, apart from the activity of thought. On the other hand, 
Lotze has a firm conviction that thought is a purely formal activity, and 
hence he again denies that thought is constitutive of objects; all that it 
does is to supply the reason or ground of the facts of experience, thus 
converting an image into a concept. The concept, which is the first 
product of thought proper, is universal through and through. Lotze has, 
therefore, two views of thought which cannot be reconciled with each 
other. 

Lotze’s theory of judgment is beset with a similar imperfection. The 
impulse which leads thought from the particular datum of experience to 
universal concepts has not really enabled us to see how a universal can 
combine differences, and hence in the judgment thought makes a new 
attempt to make the coexistent coherent. The first method by which it 
tries to do so is in the categorical judgment, “S is P.” But this vio- 
lates the primary law of thought, the law of identity, and we can only 
preserve the law of identity by converting the judgment into “SP = 
SP.” This, however, is not a judgment at all. What is required is a 
universal or condition which shall logically justify what in the categorical 
judgment is merely implicit. Now the hypothetical judgment seems to 
supply such a principle, since it gives definite expression to the condition 
under which the universal combines the particular. Instead of “S is P,” 
which is impossible to a thought that is governed by the law of identity, we 
have, “If S is x, Sis P.” The relation of reason and consequent, which 
is the principle of the hypothetical judgment, is again brought back to 
identity by Lotze, for the “reason,” he argues, is simply the “whole 
antecedent.” Thus it is reducible to the form A--B=C, or, in a 
concrete instance, “ gunpowder at a high temperature is the explosion.” 
In this way the principle of identity is extended so as to render it valid 
of differences — provided that those differences constitute a system of 


mutually determining elements. But have we any right to assume such 
VOL. Iv. — NO. 15. 38 
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a system? Lotze answers that, while the law of sufficient reason is not, 
like the law of identity, a matter of “ immediate certitude,” it “must be 
considered as an assumption which serves the purposes of thought .. . 
and which is guaranteed by the concentrated impression of all experience.” 
But what entitles us to regard the principle of sufficient reason as apply- 
ing universally? There must be a rule in accordance with which the con- 
nection of an antecedent and a consequent takes place. The first step in 
the discovery of this rule is made by the disjunctive judgment, according 
to which § is, not P in general, but some particular P, such as p’, or p’, 
or p®. Here both the subject and the predicate are subordinated to a 
universal, so that, instead of the conditional judgment, “If S is x, it is 
P,” we have “If S is x, it is either p’, or p’, or p*.” There is still, how- 
ever, a defect in the disjunctive judgment, for it does not tell us what 
element of S is combined with what element of P. Hence we have to 
pass beyond the judgment altogether to the inference. 

To this view of judgment Professor Jones objects that “the synthesis 
of the elements of knowledge into a system by means of thought is 
impossible if the fundamental law of thought is that of mere identity” 
(p. 158). Lotze “ attempts to escape the formalism and tautology of pure 
thought by subordinating its activities to the law of reason and conse- 
quent, and by assuming as a starting point of knowledge the systematic 
form of unity in difference” (p. 159). That there is such a system 
Professor Jones regards as a fundamental truth, but his objection to 
Lotze is that he does not discard his initial assumption that thought is 
ruled by the principle of identity, and hence he can give no valid reason 
for his assumption of a totally new principle ; all that he can do is to 
speak of it as an “extension ” of the principle of identity. The sequence 
of the forms of judgment becomes intelligible when we recognize that 
they “take their place in the series according to the fullness with which 
they express the universal, which from the first is present in judgment as 
the condition of its possibility. But this conception of a self-articulating 
universal is necessarily foreign to a theory of thought which starts from 
the presupposition that the function of thought is to connect elements 
given as discrete” (p. 171). The author goes on to show that Lotze’s 
theory of inference is vitiated by the same fundamental defect as his 
theory of judgment, and in the last two chapters he discusses the general 
question of the relations of thought and reality. 

The basis of all skepticism, according to Lotze, is the assumption of a 
world of real objects identical with or similar to the worldgf ideas. That 
assumption is entirely unjustified ; it is no part of the function of ideas 
either to be or to image things. We cannot go beyond our ideas and 
compare them with the realities which they mean. Whether our 
knowledge does or does not correspond to the presumed outer world of 
real objects we cannot by means of thought say. But, where thought 
fails, perception or experience or intuition, on the one side, and feeling, 
on the other, succeed. Lotze, however, is forced to admit that, apart 
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from thought, experience can yield nothing whatever. Thus, certain 
knowledge belongs neither to perception nor to thought. But intuition 
has both the immediacy of direct experience and the universality of 
thought, and the truths which it reveals are immediately felt to be true. 
To this doctrine our author objects (1) that the subjective feeling which 
follows conviction is not the ground of conviction, and (2) that intuition 
is merely the last stage in the apprehension of an object, and is nothing 
apart from the antecedent process which makes it possible. The truth is 
that “the universal which is self-evident at the completion of the process 
was active throughout the whole movement of thought, from the first 
indefinite apprehension of an uncertain something, to the clear view of 
the object as a systematic totality carrying within it its own explanation 
and evidence” (p. 291). 

The main result of the whole inquiry is to show that Lotze, “ while 
denying the presence and activity of the principle of realtty in man’s 
thinking, attributes value and validity to its results” (p. 305). This 
denial is made explicit in chapter iv., Book III. of his “ Logic.” Take, 
for example, the elementary activity of instituting comparison between 
objects. If two objects are judged to be identical or different, the act 
of comparison leaves the objects exactly where they were, and the 
relation which is formed between them is a mental product due to a 
mental act and superimposed upon the facts. The relations between 
them are the product of our thought; they enable us to know things, but 
they are not qualities of things. Still our thoughts possess objective 
validity, being “independent of the individual thinking subject, and 
independent of the several phases of his thought,” and there are real 
relations within objects, which are only inadequately represented by the 
relations between objects which thought finds. To this whole point of 
view Professor Jones objects that it rests upon the assumption of data 
given to thought, one by one, prior to any relation between them — an 
utterly untenable assumption which Lotze himself denies in his criticism 
of empiricism. ‘ Why should thought be able to connect the merely 
different, any more than reality can; and how, especially, could it con- 
nect it in such a way as to correspond to reality?” (p. 339). In 
truth, “ there is such a discrepancy between Lotze’s view of thought and 
his view of reality as to make any correspondence between them unin- 
telligible”” (p. 340). Nor is there any way of escaping the difficulties 
into which the opposition of the ideal and the real inevitably leads except 
by the method of Idealism, which maintains that “ reality is intelligible 
only as a rational system in which, as in an organic whole, a single prin- 
ciple lives and everywhere manifests itself” (p. 372). ‘The conformity 
of cognition to objects is its conformity to objects which are themselves 
conceived as manifestations of an intelligent or spiritual principle” 


(p. 373). 


JoHn WATSON. 
QvuEEN’s CoLLEGE, Kineston, ONTARIO. 
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Philosophy of Mind. An Essay in the Metaphysics of Psychology. By 
GrEorGE TruMBULL Lapp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The problems with which this book deals are somewhat arbitrarily 
selected, being “a certain class of problems which psychological science 
hands over to philosophy for a more thorough examination and for a 
solution, if solution can be found.” A peculiarity of Dr. Ladd’s method 
is the constant “ aim to ground the metaphysics on the science of psychol- 
ogy; to keep metaphysical discussion close to its basis in that empirical 
science which describes and explains the phenomena of mental life.” 
The book is a philosophy of mind on the basis of psychology. 

The first two chapters are mainly occupied with an attempt to estab- 
lish this close interdependence between psychology and philosophy. 
They are an argument to support the thesis that metaphysics in some 
form is the indispensable basis of any scientific psychology, and that any 
attempt to dispense with metaphysics, if consistently made, issues in 
contradiction and failure. The remaining chapters of the book — ten 
in all— are devoted to an exposition and defense of the nature and 
reality of mind and its relation to the body, together with certain prob- 
lems relating to the origin and destiny of mind and its significance in 
the universe. The concept of mind, the consciousness of identity, the 
reality of mind, mind and body, materialism and spiritualism, monism 
and dualism, the origin and permanence of mind, are the special topics dis- 
cussed. 

Readers of Dr. Ladd’s earlier works will find here the same qualities . 
that have given him the high recognition he enjoys among students in 
philosophy, — profound learning, strength of thought, and great thor- 
oughness in treatment. We are gratified, also, to find in this volume a 
degree of vigor in style which has not been a characteristic of Dr. Ladd’s 
writings, and rather more directness of aim and dispatch than appears 
in the other books from the same author. We could still wish, however, 
that Dr. Ladd did not think it needful always to say all that can possibly 
be said ; and that he could be content to let a point go when he has 
made it. We would suggest, too, that more readable sentences, sentences 
of simpler construction, and less handicapped by parenthetical matter, 
would obviate in a considerable measure a fault every one finds in 
reading Dr. Ladd’s books, — their extreme diffuseness. These, however, 
are minor criticisms, and they do not materially qualify our judgment 
that Dr. Ladd has here given us a very interesting book, and a highly 
important contribution to philosophy. Its significance and value lie 
quite as much in the questions it raises, the problems it suggests and the 
discussions it is fitted to provoke as in any aid it offers for the solution 
of those problems. For my own part, while I acknowledge the ability 
and the learning with which Dr. Ladd presents his views, I do not ac- 
cept them ; and if I rightly understand the main endeavor of this book, 
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the author has not been successful in his undertaking; he has not reached 
his aim. 

There are two points upon which a final judgment of this essay in 
metaphysics must turn, — Dr. Ladd’s conception of the relation of phi- 
losophy to psychology and his doctrine of mind. Dr. Ladd, I think, 
has failed at both points; he has not shown that metaphysics of ‘any sort 
is the indispensable basis of psychology ; he has not overthrown the posi- 
tion of those who maintain that psychology can be independent of meta- 
physics ; and he has not established the real being of mind in the sense 
in which he undertook to maintain its reality. His philosophy of mind 
issues in a monism which leaves to mind and body only a phenomenal 
reality. These are radical criticisms, but careful and repeated reading 
of this volume has forced this judgment upon me. 

To begin with the first point, — Dr. Ladd’s conception of the relation 
between psychology and metaphysics: In the first place the author con- 
founds the standpoints of psychology and philosophy of mind, and this 
confusion embarrasses the discussion throughout the book, and deprives 
his criticisms of modern psychologists of their value in a large degree. 
This confusion of psychology as a science with philosophy appears in 
Dr. Ladd’s statement of the purpose and scope of psychological explana- 
tion. On pages 57 and 58 we are told: “To explain is to show on 
what conditions, and in what regular sequences, and as implicating what 
activities and relations on the part of other beings the psychical facts 
actually occur ; to explain is to show why we think or feel or desire or 
will in this way rather than in some other way. It is ultimately to pro- 
pound some acceptable theory respecting the nature and development of 
this J to which all the activities of thinking, feeling and willing are as- 
signed.” Again on page 64 we read: “ For after all the final aim of 
psychology is to understand the nature and development in its relation 
to other beings of that unique kind of being which we call soul or mind.” 
On page 76 the statement is made: “The psychologist is bound to go 
over again the ground of knowledge, considered both as a psychological 
and a philosophical problem; he is bound, in the interest of full expla- 
nation, to face the inquiry, What about the reality of things?” It is 
quite superfluous to continue these citations; they suffice to show that, 
however clear the distinction between psychology and philosophy may 
lie in Dr. Ladd’s mind, he has hopelessly confused their boundary lines 
in these chapters upon psychology and the philosophy of mind. 

Aside from this confusion of standpoints, the author has failed to 
establish his thesis that metaphysics of some “definite sort” is the 
indispensable basis of a scientific psychology. It is not to be ques- 
tioned, of course, that a psychologist, like any other scientist, may have 
a metaphysical creed and should recognize that assumptions underlie his 
science which it is the business of metaphysics to investigate and rectify ; 
but no psychologist-gua-psychologist, any more than a physicist-gwa-phy- 
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sicist, need make or should make any use of specifically metaphysical 
conceptions in scientific explanation. Dr. Ladd’s whole view respecting 
the relation of metaphysics to science is erroneous, and one which no 
scientist who knows the boundaries of his field would accept. The state- 
ment on page 9 that “it is in this frank and courageous but totally 
uncritical metaphysics that the present superiority of the physical sciences 
largely consists,” is wide of the mark. Indeed, the opposite is nearer 
the truth; the other sciences owe their superiority to their success in 
“dispensing with metaphysics,” while the lingering influence of meta- 
physics in psychology is one reason for the slower progress this science has 
made. Psychology, as little as any other science, depends upon metaphys- 
ics; to insist that it does is to misapprehend the business of psychology. 
Science is compatible with any philosophical creed, and its conclusions or 
its data cannot be used to decide in questions of philosophy. Whether a 
man is a monist or dualist, realist or idealist of any stripe, materialist or 
spiritualist or positivist, need have no influence upon his psychology, 
and psychology decides for none of these metaphysical doctrines. But 
these are, perhaps, merely dogmatic assertions; the decisive considera- 
tion is the appeal to facts of experience. Those psychologists whom Dr. 
Ladd especially opposes can safely challenge him to show a single in- 
stance of any fruitful use of the soul-entity in the psychological explana- 
tion of mental phenomena ; and until that is done it is of no avail to pro- 
test against the current tendency in modern psychology. 

I pass now to the second point selected for criticism, — Dr. Ladd’s 
doctrine of mind. It is not easy to make out the author’s position re- 
specting our knowledge of the real existence of the soul or the self. Is 
this knowledge immediate or inferential? Is the here-and-now real-being 
of mind a “ datum of experience,” a deliverance of consciousness, or is 
it a construction of the data of experience, an “ implication ” of the facts 
of consciousness, “a necessary postulate in all knowledge? Dr. Ladd 
teaches both doctrines; here are some passages from which hardly any 
other conclusion could be reached than that the author holds to an im- 
mediate knowledge of our real-being as souls or’ minds. On page 63 
we read, “The psychologist is simply ignoring what everybody means by 
the word unless he understands the reality of the self-knowing and the 
self-known, the one self to be involved as an immediate datum of 
experience.” Again on page 99: “That self-knowledge is a psychical 
fact cannot be denied without assuming it;” so on page 106, “ It is just 
that active agent which is active in the process of self-consciousness and 
self-known to be active, and finds itself to be active agent.” “For an 
analysis of actual concrete acts of self-consciousness which does not find 
this active agent there is simply inadequate analysis” (pp. 125, 126). 
“We have no words to express, or power of thought and imagination to 
conceive, the absurdity involved in the attempt to deny this self-known 
here-and-now being of the mind in self-consciousness.” 
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If the doctrine of the immediate or intuitive knowledge of the self is 
not taught in these passages, we should be at a loss to know how lan- 
guage could teach it. But, alongside these seemingly unequivocal state- 
ments must be put others, according to which the real-being of mind is 
rather a construction of the data supplied by our actual self-knowledge, 
or a postulate inseparable from our knowledge; hence a mediate or 
derivative knowledge is taught. I note a few of such statements: on 
page 97 we read that “The activity of knowing cannot be performed 
without involving the envisagement or the valid inference of reality. 
The object of knowledge cannot be presentatively or representatively or 
inferentially brought into consciousness; cannot exist at all as mental 
object without implicating the reality of that which is thus objectively 
known, and this proposition holds equally of the self or ego.” On page 
127: “ Self-knowledge implies a knowing being that knows itself in an 
actual, indubitable experience really to be.”* Once more, on page 129: 
“Tf we try to tear out of the phenomenon of knowledge the ontological 
postulate which is of the very essence of the phenomenon, we do not 
lose the real being of our own minds only, but we lose all beings and all 
reality at once.” With such passages as these only before him, one 
could hardly doubt that Dr. Ladd rests the real-being of mind .upon 
epistemological grounds. The fact can hardly be both things. If we 
know our own existence as substantial beings, as Dr. Ladd teaches in the 
first series of passages, we do not reach that truth inferentially, and the 
psychologist who fails to find his soul is, so far, a bad psychologist. But 
if it is by the processes which are meant in the second group of pas- 
sages that the real being of mind is established, we cannot have imme- 
diate knowledge of it, and possibly the psychologist who keeps within 
his proper field may decline to know whether he has a soul or not. 

But what, now, is this real-being of mind, this soul or self, upon which 
Dr. Ladd has all along insisted so strenuously as the indispensable basis 
of any truly scientific psychology? Why, the finite mind, the human 
soul of course; the whole contention has been for such a being. Dr. 
Ladd’s philosophy is based upon such a mind. So far as psychology is 
the basis of his philosophy, no other kind of mind or self can bé recog- 
nized. What, then, should be the reader’s astonishment and confusion 
on being told that it is just this real being of mind, this human soul or 
self, that Dr. Ladd has surrendered even without an apology. It is an 
almost incredible ending of this essay in the metaphysics of psychology ; 
but there can be no other interpretation of the chapters dealing with the 
reality and unity of the mind. By explicit assertion and by necessary 
deduction such is the teaching of these chapters. 

The real being of body is surrendered at a single stroke, in a passage 
too explicit to admit of question. We are told that “only psychical 
beings that actually attain to making themselves real by acts of self-con- 

1 The italics are the reviewer's. 
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sciousness recognitive memory and reflective thinking are entitled to be 
called real at all” (page 199). It is with scarcely more ado that the real 
being of the soul is given up. Such statements as the following, we 
submit, are decisive on this point: “ Where there are no mental states, 
no psychic functions actually exercised, no really existent content of con- 
sciousness, there we cannot speak of the real existence of the mind.” “ As 
mind’I no longer exist if I cease from all the functions and activities of 
mind. For the reality of mental life consists in actual mentality ” (page 
145). What is this but to admit that, since there is no thinker in the 
absence or abeyance of the passing thoughts, the passing thoughts are the 
only thinker we actually know? Note further the following: “The 
existence of mind with respect to its origin as well as with respect to the 
degree of its existence is nothing apart from those activities in which the 
life and growth of mind exist” (page 364). If these passages do not 
surrender the real-being of the human mind it would be hard to say how 
any language could do it; they are supported by the entire drift of the — 
chapters on the unity and identity of mind. 

It may be said in reply to this criticism that Dr. Ladd elsewhere pre- 
sents a doctrine of reality and of a causal relation between mind and 
body which precludes such an interpretation cf his philosophy. If such 
were the case, we should only have an instance of self-contradiction ; but 
Dr. Ladd’s teaching respecting the nature of real being and the nature 
of causation, when carefully examined, falls into line with this monistic 
outcome of his doctrine of mind. The only content of those real beings 
we call minds and things is just those activities, states and behaviors 
whose subject need be no other than the absolute, the one, all and only 
real-being; and the causal relation in the treatment of our author 
demands no real interacting subjects ; it reduces toa relation of concomi- 
tance or correspondence of states, activities whose subject is the world- 
ground, if any ultimate subject is to be assumed. The clear and conse- 
quent issue of Dr. Ladd’s essay in metaphysics is monism, and in a form 
which approaches more nearly to idealistic monism than does that of 
Lotze, whom Dr. Ladd follows rather closely; his deviations from 
Lotze are never, it seems to me, to the advantage of his own phi- 
losophy. 

The concluding chapters of Dr. Ladd’s essay contain much vigorous 
discussion and many true and suggestive thoughts; but, if the criticism 
we have made is valid, these discussions upon the theories of materialism, 
spiritualism, monism and dualism, especially the latter, are shorn of their 
importance. If mind and body have only phenomenal reality, the prob- 
lem of their connection becomes of quite secondary importance ; and 
the difference between monism and dualism, so far as mind and body are 
concerned, is one of degree, and not one of principle. 


Joun E. Russet. 
Wituiams CoLiece. 
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Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle of Pagan- 
ism against Christianity. By Atice Garpner, Lecturer and Associate 


of Newnham College, Cambridge. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 


“The Heroes of the Nations” Series, under the able editorial care of 
Evelyn Abbott, has enlisted even more distinguished ability than its 
precursors in the “Story of the Nations.” By its scope and the per- 
sonal interest which it involves, it is very susceptible of picturesque 
and attractive treatment. None of its subjects demanded more careful 
handling by a philosophic mind than the review of “The Last Struggle 
of Paganism against Christianity,” of which Julian was the central 
figure, — indeed, almost the cause and end. Miss Gardner has written 
from an exact knowledge of Julian’s works and with a full knowledge 
of the literature of the subject. This literature she has handled with 
discriminating care and marked critical ability, and in a field where it 
is very easy to err from prejudice, — that great foe of the historical 
method, — the author has kept the sense of proportion with singular 
ability. Miss Gardner is a distinguished member of a family notable 
for taste and learning in historical study ; and she indicates in her study 
of Julian the scientific method which marks the new era in the study 
of the past. 

Miss Gardner does full justice to the local setting of Julian’s life ; 
she appraises, at its true value, the Hellenic influence to which he was 
subjected ; his slight adhesion to Christianity is properly stated, and 
without too severe arraignment of Christian advocacy, the so-called 
apostasy of Julian receives its quietus. It was much better to deal thus 
with the whole subject affirmatively and constructively. Julian has 
been, the author says, a most fascinating figure to her from her early 
youth, and she certainly has more nearly done justice to him, though so 
late, than any other English writer. ““ His relations to his times” have 
indeed been shown to be “in many ways instructive.” Many a young 
ecclesiastic who has made cheap eloquence out of “the apostate,” his 
dying exclamation and all the other apocryphal aids to Christian par- 
tisanship, will feel that his new interest in a much misunderstood charac- 
ter borrows part of its force from the sense of shame, which follows 
precipitate prejudice and uninstructed declamation. 

Especially strong are the chapters in this volume upon Julian’s ac- 
ademic education and his religion and philosophy, but when all is well 
done it seems invidious to say that this chapter or that is especially well 
done. But Miss Gardner has been especially successful where the task is 
most difficult. 

The general reader will find this treatment of a period of great im- 
portance, engrossingly interesting ; the philosophic student of church 
history will weleome one more well-balanced and carefully-considered 
contribution to the just treatment of a very complex and fascinating 
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character. The strong figure of Julian stands out clear against the 
afterglow of Paganism in that remote twilight, when the sun of Pagan- 
ism has forever set and essential Christianity shows dim in the uncer- 
tain light. 


Tuomas R. Siicer. 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christen- 
tum. Von Lic. Gustav Anricn, Privatdozent in Strassburg. 8vo, pp. 
237. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht : Gottingen. 1894. 


“The secret religious rites known as mysteria, and practiced in public 
festivals at Eleusis, Samothrace and elsewhere, and privately in many 
places by the Orphic and Pythagorean sects, exerted a very strong influ- 
ence on the intellectual life of the Greeks during the ‘ classical’ period 
of antiquity, particularly through the ideas therein fostered respecting 
a future life. Participation in these ceremonies was believed to insure, 
not merely immortality, but a happy immortality, in place of the dismal 
shadowy existence which fell to the lot of the ordinary mortal after 
death. Under the Roman Empire mysteries were greatly extended and 
multiplied ; and the rites of Dionysus-Sabazius, of Isis, of Serapis, of 
Mithras competed successfully with the older Hellenic mysteries for 
public favor. The mystic doctrines also underwent a certain change ; 
in fact the revival of mysticism was part and parcel of the great reli- 
gious movement of the time, in which conceptions of sin, of moral (as 
opposed to sacramental) purity and impurity, and longings for union 
with godhead and ‘guidance from divine powers were the great forces. 
The Neo-Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean systems of philosophy were 
other manifestations of the same intellectual and spiritual strivings, 
and so was the extraordinary development of magic and theurgy in this 
period.” 

“Christianity, coming into contact and into competition with these 
mystic rites of the heathen religion, was influenced by them, but only 
indirectly and for the most part unconsciously. Two institutions of the 
Christians were of such a nature that they seemed to the heathen world 
and to proselytes analogous to the mysteries. These were baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. The points of resemblance (the exclusion of 
outsiders, the nocturnal celebration, the use of torches, the purificatory 
use of water, the drinking and tasting) were wholly incidental. Never- 
theless, these ceremonies came, under the all-prevailing influence of the 
times, to be conceived as mysteries, and an assimilating process took 
place in three ways. First, the terminology of the heathen mysteries 
was applied to them; the rites are called pvoryjpia, reAerai, the bap- 
tismal water pvorixdy towp, the officiating priest pvotaywyds, the com- 
municants penvywévor, and so on. Secondly, rites taken from the 
heathen initiations were actually added to the original ceremonies. 
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Thirdly, the Christian rites came to be looked on in a coarser, cruder 
way, as efficacious incantations rather than as spiritual symbols. All 
this came about very gradually, and without any intentional borrowing 
from the heathen mysteries, which were objects of abhorrence to all 
Christians. The beginnings of these transformations are to be traced 
in the Gnostic sects of the first two centuries. ‘The orthodox church is 
later affected, but in Clement of Alexandria and Origen the mystical 
conception of the Christian sacraments is already prominent. The pro- 
cess is complete in the fourth and fifth centuries.” 

“Features borrowed from the heathen mysticism and engrafted on 
the Christian rites are the ceremonies of exorcism preceding baptism, 
especially the requirement of partial nudity and the use of spittle for 
touching the ears and nose of the neophyte, the clothing of the neophyte 
in a white linen garment, itself regarded as an object of sanctity, the car- 
rying by the neophyte of a processional candle (= torch), probably also 
the standing on the ciliciwm (sacred goatskin, Avds xwdiov). The bap- 
tism of children may be in part due to the example of the initiations. 
Secrecy about the details of the rites and their concealment from the 
eatechumens is certainly thus derived. With this belongs exclusion from 
the altar, and the architectural arrangement of a semicircular apse 
(also found in mystery-temples). The gwrewy vig, or illumination of 
the churches at Easter eve, on the other hand, is the natural concomitant 
of a nocturnal service, and need not be connected with the mysteries. 
Extremely doubtful also is the reference to this source of the rite of unc- 
tion, and of the administration of mixed milk and honey to the neo- 
phyte; this latter has nothing to do with the xvxewv of the Eleusinian 
celebration.” 

“The influences which thus transformed and Hellenized Christianity 
came not simply from the regularly established mysteries, but in part 
from the other religious institutions, the magic, and the philosophy of 
the epoch.” 

These are the main conclusions reached in this new discussion of a 
very old theme. The book is written in a spirit of admirable temper- 
ance, candor and patience, and with thorough mastery of the sources. 
No one can read it without profit. In the main, too, it must produce 
conviction. There can be no doubt that the great mass of the mystical 
notions which surrounded the Christian sacraments leaked in from the 
heathen outside during the early centuries of the Church. The only 
question that remains is how much of a nucleus of mysticism may have 
been present in them at the beginning; that is, when the apostles first 
began to propagate the new faith. None at all, according to Herr 
Anrich. The rite of baptism, in his conception, was a purely symbolic 
act, — symbolic of a spiritual condition, — wholly different, he is careful 
to inform us, from the ritual bath, productive of sacramental purity, 
applied by the Jews to proselytes. The Eucharist was originally, he is 
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quite sure, only a social commemorative meal (dyd7y), to which no idea 
of the mystic, no notion of opus operatum attached. Both these are 
controvertible propositions. Mysterious, if not mystic, language is used 
by the apostles themselves, in more than one place, respecting baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. And what shall we say of rotré éott 7d cOpd pov, 
Tovré éott 75 alud pou? Herr Anrich does not exactly dodge these facts, 
but he deals with them in a manner that contrasts oddly with his usual 
frankness and lucidity. On the whole, he seems to think that these 
phrases ought not to count, as being partly figures of speech, partly indi- 
vidual speculations of Paul and John. The present reviewer is not 
qualified by training to settle this difficult question. But he would cer- 
tainly prefer a less tortuous solution, and he sees no reason why we 
should not suppose the apostles —the first propagators and interpreters 
of Christianity —to have been men of their generation, believing in a 
variety of good and evil spirits able to affect the life of men, believing 
in magic and incantations, accustomed to cathartic ceremonies and con- 
vinced of their efficacy, and inclined by nature and training to the view 
that a solemn ceremony actually did something. If there really is a con- 
flict of evidence about the early conception of the Lord’s Supper, some 
bolder theory, like that advanced in Prof. Percy Gardner’s recent 
pamphlet, which attributes the mystical view of that rite, wherever it 
appears in the New Testament, directly to Pauline influence, stands a 
better chance of hitting the truth. This pamphlet is dealt with in very 
short order by Herr Anrich, who mentions it only in a note, as a ‘‘ Curio- 
sum,” and gives a rather inadequate account of its contents. 

There are a few points of lesser consequence in which our judgment 
does not fully coincide with Herr Anrich’s. He decides, for instance, 
that the term o¢payis, as applied to baptism, is not borrowed from the 
heathen mysteries. To us the evidence, as adduced by Herr Anrich 
himself, seems to lead to the opposite conclusion. Great stress is laid by 
the author on the unconsciousness of the process of adoption. He ex- 
cludes altogether the possibility of deliberate appropriation of heathen 
ideas and ceremonies. These things were in the air; the Christians 
‘absorbed them without knowing it. As touching mystic conceptions and 
the mystical spirit, he is doubtless right. It is not so easy to see how 
rites and terminology could be unconsciously adopted, nor does it seem 
to us at all impossible that enterprising bishops here and there should 
have deliberately enriched the church ceremonial with lustrational rites 
believed to be efficacious in the service of the heathen divinities, with a 
vague feeling, it may be, that the Devil ought not to have all the good 
things to himself. The Church, moreover, had to hold its own in com- 
petition with a magnificent and pageant-abounding heathendom, and con- 
verts were certainly made most easily where the shock of transition was 
reduced to a minimum. As to language, Herr Anrich himself points 
out-(p. 140) that Clement, in his Protrepticus, purposely employs the 
terminology of mysticism with reference to Christianity. 
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Students of classical antiquity will not find in this book any addition 
to their knowledge of the Eleusinian or other ancient mysteries. These 
receive rather summary treatment, although we have not missed any 
detail germane to the discussion. The question of the origin of these 
mysteries is rather aside from the scope of this work ; nevertheless, we 
may note in passing that Wilhelm Mannhardt’s brilliant discoveries seem 
to be wholly unknown to the writer, who is most at home in the field of 
theological speculation and the history of dogma. The book, let us re- 
peat, is an excellent one. It might be hard to find elsewhere so complete 
and lucid an account of the process which the author aptly calls the 
Hellenization of Christianity. 

F. D. ALLEN. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


A Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest. By Acnes SmitH Lewis, M.R.A.S. Pp. xxxiv, 239. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


The importance of the manuscript of the Syriac Gospels discovered at 
Mount Sinai in 1892 is already established. Besides being the best 
representative that we have of the Old Syriac translation, it has brought 
us at more than one point unexpectedly nearer to the still remote “ primi- 
tive form ” of the four gospels. Some of its readings manifestly repre- 
sent an earlier stage in the history of the text than can be reached by a 
comparison of the best Greek manuscripts. An added element of inter- 
est comes from the fact that the language spoken by Jesus and his 
friends was undoubtedly Aramaic, and that parts of the Gospels were 
probably first written in that language. When Cureton published his 
fragments of the Ancient Recension, in 1858, he argued at length for 
the theory that the Old Syriac Gospel of St. Matthew exhibits in the 
main the identical words and expressions used by the Evangelist him- 
self, who wrote in Aramaic. Cureton’s arguments, though forcible, were 
not conclusive, and are now seldom urged. The theory of an Aramaic 
original, however, at least for certain portions of the Gospels, has yet 
to see its best days. Since the discovery of this palimpsest, more than 
one attempt has been made to show that certain of its readings bear the 
marks of the original form, as opposed to a translation. In the preface 
to the book before us, pp. xv-xvii, a number of such instances are 
collected. 

The Syriac text was published last year, but was unaccompanied by 
any translation —a lack that was the more keenly felt because of the 
comparatively small number of New Testament scholars who are familiar 
with the Syriac language. To all students of the Bible, the appearance 
of this first authorized translation from the Sinai palimpsest must be an 
event of great interest. The translator, Mrs. Lewis, was one of the 
discoverers of the manuscript. Besides the translation, the volume con- 
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tains an introduction, giving a brief description of the manuscript, with 
the story of its discovery; discussing also in a popular way the relative 
position and importance of this Syriac version, as such; and enumerat- 
ing its most noticeable characteristics. A facsimile of a page of the 
MS. is added. 

Mrs. Lewis’ translation generally represents the Syriac text as it 
stands in the printed edition; as her work was done, however, before 
the completion of that edition, and without seeing the last revise of its 
proof-sheets, a number of slight changes are necessary. These are con- 
tained in a table of Corrigenda, pp. xxxv f., which the reader will of 
course consult before using the book. In some passages text and trans- 
lation do not correspond ; e. g. Matt. xxiii. 28, Luke xii. 58, 59, where 
the English has more than the Syriac; and Matt. xxiv. 40, where the 
1: -erse is the case. Page xxxviii contains a list of proposed emenda- 
tions of the Syriac, presumably by Mrs. Lewis herself; these are all 
adopted in the translation. Most of them are self-evident, but not all. 
The reading, “in their teeth,” Mark xiv. 5, in place of “among them- 
selves,” is exceedingly improbable. It is incorporated, however, without 
even a marginal note. On the other hand, some obvious emendations 
have not been included. Professor Rendel Harris (Syriac Gospels, p. 
xxxvi) had seen that in Mark vii. 26, armeltha, “ widow,” is a scribe’s 
blunder for armdita, “gentile, heathen.” Compare further, the palimp- 
sest reading in John vii. 35, and the Greek in both passages. In Mark 
ix. 24, the reading should be, “ help my lack of faith.” The close re- 
semblance between khassiruth and haimanuth(i) led to the accidental 
omission of a word: compare the Peshito. A slip of the same nature 
in verse 37 has been noticed in the margin. At the end of Luke xii. 5, 
the Syriac is incomplete as it stands. The word w@/é has fallen out 
before lmedkhal: “ Yea (read in), I say unto you, him it is meet to 
fear.” There are other similar cases. 

Concerning the character of the translation as a whole, it may be said - 
that it gives in the main a faithful reproduction of the original. It is to 
be wished, however, that the translator had been willing to cut loose from 
the standard English version, and follow the Syriac text even more 
closely than she has done. In a case of this nature, it is especially de- 
sirable that the rendering should be literal. The text to be translated is 
itself a translation; its main value is for purposes of comparison with 
other texts, chiefly Greek and Latin; and it is important for the 
many students of the New Testament, who do not know Syriac, that the 
translation should be the best possible substitute for the original. In the 
present case, the rule generally followed seems to have been to use the 
words of the English version, without feeling obliged to change the form 
where the meaning is the same. There is thus no attempt made to 
render uniformly the same Syriac term by the same English word, even 
on a limited scale; and many idioms and slight shades of meaning have 
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been sacrificed where they might well have been retained. There is fre- 
quent inaccuracy in such particulars as the use of the demonstrative pro- 
noun instead of the article; e. g., John vi. 14, 48, 58; vii. 8 (where the 
translation given is not that of the Sinai text, but of Careton’s). Singu- 
lar and plural are not always carefully distinguished ; e. g., Matt. xxiii. 
6 (cf. Curet., Pesh.) ; Luke xii. 51; and there are other inconsistencies 
of a similar kind. It must be borne in mind, of course, that these are 
minor defects, only rarely affecting the meaning of a passage. They are 
sufficient, however, to impair very considerably the value of the trans- 
lation for critical purposes, as a substitute for the original. 

Actual mistranslations are few. The following are the chief that I 
have observed in the part that I have compared with the original (some 
thirty chapters): Matt. xiii. 19 should read, “This is that which was 
sown by the wayside”; xxiii. 24, “who strain out gnats and swallow 
camels” ; verse 26, “ Cleanse first the inside of the cup, and the out- 
side of it will be clean also.” Mark y. 17, “dismiss him” should be 
“began”; vi. 54, “as soon as they knew him”; vii. 28, “the crumbs 
which fall from”; the translator apparently read yathrin instead of 
nathrin. In Mark viii. 32, for “ pitied,” read “would spare”; in ix. 
19, omit “till when ;” the repetition is not in the Syriac. In Luke xii. 
4, “and after that cannot do anything”; in verse 49, the translation 
does not represent the text, which is apparently corrupt. 

The frequent marginal references to Cureton, the English Revised 
' Version, and Codex Bezae, are a welcome addition to the translation. 
There are two Appendices. The first is a table (in Greek) of words 
and phrases contained in the Textus Receptus, but wanting in this ver- 
sion. ‘The second is a similar list (in English) of passages found in this 
version, but not in the standard Greek text; the heading, “ Interpo- 
lations,” is unfortunate, and likely to be misleading. It may be men- 
tioned, finally, that a letter by Mrs. Lewis in the “ Academy ” for April 
13, 1895, states that she and her sister have once more visited the con- 
vent on Mount Sinai, and there made a new transcript of a part of the 
palimpsest, “besides filling up nearly a thousand lines hitherto in¢om- 
plete.” Furthermore, in the process of comparing the printed text with 
the original, a number of errors in the former were detected. So it 
seems that the possibilities of the Sinai Codex were by no means ex- 
hausted in the edition of 1894. 


Cuares C. Torrey. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. The Translations from the 
French by Heten B. JAstrow. Edited with an Introductory Memoir by 
Morris Jastrow, JR. Pp. xvii, 310. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1895. 


In December of last year France lost by death one of her most dis- 
tinguished literary scholars, a direct successor to the laurels of Anquetil 
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du Perron and Eugéne Burnouf, a man upon whom, also, the mantle of 
Renan seemed to have fallen, but whose promise for the future was too 
soon cut off by the premature end of a short life of forty-five years. 
This was James Darmesteter, Professor at the Collége de France. In 
the realm of Oriental philology Darmesteter shared, with the renowned 
German scholar Geldner, the editor of the Avesta, the honor of being 
the foremost Iranian authority in the world. But, although in the 
temple of fame James Darmesteter’s name may be inscribed for pos- 
terity only in the niche of Persian scholarship, his ceaseless activity was 
by no means circumscribed by these bounds, as the scope of the present 
collection of essays shows. 

In editing this volume, Professor Jastrow has given evidence of good 
judgment in selection. He has chosen contributions of the savant cov- 
ering the realms of religion, history, philosophy, philology and biography. 
Most of the essays, to be sure, are already familiar to scholars in the 
separate forms in which they appeared, but a collection like the present 
will give a better idea of Darmesteter’s many-sidedness and will make 
his brilliant, if comparatively short, scholarly career, better known to a 
larger public. One can but admire the master mind that was lodged in 
a frame ‘as frail, delicate and puny as was Pope’s, and one must marvel 
both at the mental vigor and rare gifts of this extraordinary person. 
The essays on “ Religions of the Future” and ‘‘ The Prophets of Israel,” 
both more or less known, give a glimpse of Darmesteter’s idealism and 
a certain religious fervor and enthusiasm, which he seems to have in- 
herited through his Jewish blood. ‘ Race and Tradition,” written in a 
similar vein, forms a fitting introduction to the essay, “On the History 
of the Jews,” which, with remarkable conciseness, presents a fine picture 
of the Jewish people in the great historic periods a the world, past and 
present, and which thrills with an optimistic hope for a regeneration of 
humanity through an Aryo-Semitic unity. 

One need only read a few pages of any of the essays that deal with 
religious or mythological topics, to discern Darmesteter’s admiration for 
his “ master,” Renan, and to understand with what warmth of enthusiasm 


. the tribute, “ Ernest Renan,” must have been written. This essay, which 


has already been printed in the New Wor LD, is one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive in the volume. 

The article on “ Afghan Life in Afghan Songs,” and the paper on 
“The Supreme God in Indo-European Mythology,” are not translations, 
but were written by Darmesteter himself in English, and appeared ori- 
ginally in “The Contemporary Review.” The former of these essays is 
one of Darmesteter’s excursions into an almost unknown field of Orientat 
literature, one which he has practically opened by his large work, 
“Chants populaires des Afghans,” Paris, 1890 ; the latter, on mythology, 
as the editor rightly says, “may be taken as representative of Darmes- 
teter’s mastery in the wide range of Aryan literatures.” 
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The introductory memoir, or “Editor’s Preface,” ,as ,.Mr. Jastrow 
modestly terms it, is exactly suited for such a book as the present. Of 
the seven essays which make up the volume, the four translations by 
Mrs. Jastrow from the French are so excellently done that, without pre- 
vious knowledge of this fact, one would have difficulty in discovering 
that they had not originally been written in English by the author, like 
the two published in “The Contemporary Review.” One or two sugges- 
tions, or a correction as to accents or diacritical points, might be made, 
but they are not worth noting. The reproduction of Darmesteter’s pho- 
tograph, as frontispiece, will interest equally those who personally knew 
him and those who would like to have seen him. The editor, the trans- 
lator and the publishers, have done well in giving us such a volume. 


A. V. WittiaMs JAcKSON. 
CotumpB1a CotteGe, New York. 


Practical Socialism. Essays on Social Reform. By Samuet and HeEnri- 
ETTA Barnett. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. viii, 328. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1894. 


The first impression produced by this book is that it is not theory but 
experience. Mr. and Mrs. Barnett have lived for many years in the 
midst of the life they describe. They testify of what they have seen. 
These essays are not therefore a series of guesses more or less apposite, 
nor of @ priori reasonings worked out at a safe distance. They have 
created themselves at the storm centre and out of hearts that have taken 
fire from the events of daily experience. The great diversity of topics 
shows that work among the suffering poor of East London will sooner or 
later bring above the horizon at some point of the compass every ques- 
tion that sociology can present. Here are discussions of pauperism and 
crime, poor-laws, charity organizations and out-door relief, how to get 
the children of the slums out into the country, how to redeem and pro- 
tect vicious women, how to manage university settlements and people’s 
churches, how to inspire hope in the discouraged and starving poor, how 
to train the unemployed into efficient workmen — and endless ‘more. 
One misses the continuity of a single process. But we have instead a 
cyclopedia of practical suggestion, a handbook of reference, in which 
the philanthropist bent on practical reform will easily find wise and defi- 
nite direction. The facts are, to be sure, computed from and for the 
longitude of East London. But human nature is the same the world 
over, and in such a study particulars readily expand into universals. 

The authors of these essays do not write as enthusiasts. They ap- 
pear to be hard workers, simply devoted to their mission, and well en- 
dowed with common sense. One might forgive an occasional outburst 
of rhetoric, excited by some of the facts that rise into the range of vis- 
ion. But instead a general air of calmness and self-restraint pervades 
the book, which both charms the reader and give him renewed confi- 
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dence in the judicial temper of the writers. It_is easy to recognize the 
fundamental axioms from which their work proceeds. These axioms 
underlie all the essays, and appear in a great variety of forms. They 
might be gathered and classified thus : — 

(1) The proper attitude of mind in which to approach these difficult 
problems is a spirit of patience; patience in investigating conditions and 
causes, patience in applying remedies, patience in waiting for results. 
This is not merely inculeated, but abundantly illustrated in the spirit 
and methods of the authors themselves. 

(2) The root of the difficulty is moral, not political nor economic ; 
and is therefore to be treated with moral remedies. To be more exact, 
the real cause of antagonism between classes in society is covetousness ; 
and this on the part of both capitalist and laborer. 

(3) The proper thing to aim at is the good, not the comfort, of the 
suffering poor. Give them more luxuries and you have not touched their 
real need; they may be as thriftless as before. Gifts which only relieve 
the present stress tend to make the poor dependent and destroy their 
manhood. 

(4) The only way to elevate the masses is by the process of moral 
education, by raising the character of the individual, and so gradually 
leavening the mass. “ No social reform will be adequate which does not 
touch social relations, bind classes by friendship, and pass through the 
medium of friendship the spirit which inspires righteousness and devo- 
tion” (p. 108). Other methods only touch the outside. This has in it 
the promise and potency of success, because it applies its remedial force 
directly to the cause of the evil. 

(5) The beneficent power of personality. The way to set these 
moral agencies in operation is not through the impersonal machinery of 
society, but by the presence and contact of good men and good women 
in the community. It is the “ fifty righteous in the city” that saves the 
city. Legislation may help, and so may the other secular movements of 
civilization; but the real source of reformative energy is to be found in 
the actual goodness that radiates from high and pure lives. These are 
to be set not on a height where they can be seen at a distance, but down 
on the common level of humanity, moving among men with fraternal 
sympathy, where even the poorest can share the: kindly smile and the 
warm pressure of the friendly hand. 

(6) The whole purpose of the book might be summarized in this one 
principle, namely, the salvation of society by the formation and evolution 
of moral forces in the individual. There are fruitful suggestions in 
many of these papers as to the great variety of ways in which these 
forces can be started and fostered. Experience shows that the poor can 
be reached not only by the wise and friendly ministrations of religion, 
but also by the influences of music, art, education, science and the beau- 
ties of nature. The brutalizing pressure of hard work, starvation and 
vicious environment does not utterly quench the zsthetic sense in even 
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the most demoralized. There is a higher nature in the lowest, and with 
proper tact it can be touched and revived. 

With these main principles, which are ever and anon coming to the 

surface, there is much pertinent instruction given along the common lines 
of effort. The book makes good its title. There are innumerable sug- 
gestions of things that can be done, of experiments that should be tried, 
of new methods that might prove better than the old; and all as appli- 
cable in other cities on both sides of the Atlantic as in Whitechapel and 
its grim vicinage. “The ways and means of improving the condition of 
the people are at hand. It is time we gave up the game of party poli- 
ties and took to real work. It is time we gave up speculation and did 
what waits the doing. Here are men and women. Are they what they 
might be? . Are they like the Son of Man? How can they be helped to 
reach the standard of their manhood? That is the question of the day ; 
before that of Ireland, Egypt, or the game laws ” (p. 250). 
_ The spirit of the book is devout and Christian. There is no cant 
about it; there is no sentimentalism; but a sincere and earnest convic- 
tion that the Christian faith alone furnishes the appliances and the mo- 
tives for the real regeneration of humanity. “There are no effectual 
means but those which grow in a Christian society. . . . When rich 
men, knowing God, realize that life is giving, and when poor men, also 
knowing God, understand that being is better than having, then there will 
be none too rich to enter the kingdom of heaven, and none too poor to 
enjoy God’s world” (p. 78). “If the rich were as generous and just as 
Christ, if the poor were as honest and brave as Christ, there would not 
be much left which Socialism could add to the world’s comfort ” (p. 256). 
We close the book with the feeling that the more we can have of such 
practical explorers in the domain of practical socialism, the more trust- 
worthy data we shall acquire, and the sooner our Socivlogy, at present 
too largely conjectural and tentative, will be able to lay secure founda- 
tions on solid ground. 


Joun S. SEWALL. 
Bancor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his Daughter, Mary C. 
CuurcH. Pp. 428. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
Dean Church was one of the most beautiful witnesses of a type of 

character which is the finest product of the Church of England, and 

which is hardly to be found elsewhere. It is the type which combines 
the scholar’s academic refinement with the austerity and piety of the true 
priest. To his colleague, Dr. Liddon, he was the ideal of a “ chastened 
character.” To another colleague, Canon Scott-Holland, “ he told on the 
world from which he abstained.” Newman was his early master, and 
there were in both many of the same traits of gentle and ascetic ecclesias- 
ticism. The secession of Newman threw over the life of Church what 
has been called “the shadow of an early disappointment”; and what 
Newman wrote of self-control his devoted friend illustrated : — 


‘ 
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Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
Which o’er thee swell and throng, 

They will condense within thy soul 
And turn to purpose strong. 


Externally there seems in Dean Church’s life little of permanent 
importance to narrate. Through its first period he lives in the inner circle 
of Oxford thought during the feverish time of Tractarian controversy ; 
then, for eighteen years, he is hidden away in a village of two hundred 
inhabitants, doing the work of a village priest with no sense of restless- 
ness or ill-adjustment; then he is abruptly transferred to the control 
of the metropolitan cathedral, where he spends nineteen years and ends 
his days. It seems as if such transition from a “ Somersetshire retreat to 
the heart of London” must indicate a mistake somewhere, as though it 
must have been either a waste of rare qualities to banish such a man to 
rural life, or as if he must prove unfitted for large administration. But 
no sense of strain came to this beautiful character in this dramatic change. 
He retained in his country parsonage the scholarly interests of Oxford, 
and he brought to the city the simplicity and unworldliness of the rural 
minister. It was not a welcome change to him. His first year was, he 
said, “a year of misery.” Yet, though surrounded by preachers of 
greater distinction, and indeed rarely appearing as a preacher himself, 
this gentle and gracious administrator is responsible for the change of St. 
Paul’s “from a mere national museum to a great centre of national 
worship.” The brief story of his life is given almost wholly in his own 
letters, with a self-restraint on the part of the editor which suggests that 
the traits of the father survive in the daughter. There is, however, pre- 
fixed to the Dean’s letters a brief sketch by his son-in-law, the Dean of 
Christ Church, which is a model of discriminating and affectionate 
analysis. With a reserve of treatment which the character demands, 
there are few fragments of modern bicgraphy finer in literary touch, 
or more effective in the disclosure of the subtle traits of a beautiful soul. 

The American reader finds pleasure in observing among these letters 
the lifelong and affectionate friendship between this English ecclesiastic 
and the American naturalist, Dr. Asa Gray. Any one who has known 
both Dr. Gray and Dean Church will find in this friendship no accident. 
There was a distinct likeness both in physical traits and in many intel- 
lectual and moral qualities. Much of what is recorded in this book of 
Dean Church might have been written of Dr. Gray —the simplicity, 
unspoiled by distinction or power, the scorn of shams, the patient 
scholarship, the gentle humor and the serenity which could be severe — 
all these characteristics marked both these friends and contributed not 
only to make both men great, but to make each, in his own sphere, 
peculiarly revered and loved. 


Francis G. PEAsopy. 
Harvarp Universiry. 
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The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, D.C. L.,LL.D. By W. 
R. W. Sterxens, B. D., Dean of Winchester. In two volumes. Macmillan 
& Co.: London and New York. 1895. 


Freeman is to be accounted fortunate in his biographer, for this 
book is well conceived in its form and in its spirit. With respect to the 
former, there is a right proportion of original mattermingled with Free- 
man’s letters, — enough to insure perfect continuity, with clear elucida- 
tion of such special points as are in need of it, with admirable summaries 
of Freeman’s less familiar writings, and, here and there, passages of 
criticism of the man and of his work, remarkable for their intelligence 
and sobriety. As for the spirit of the work, it is such as will commend 
it most to those who have the most of that veracity which Freeman so 
richly exemplified and so passionately loved. It is neither eulogistie nor 
apologetic, but manifestly bent on painting the great scholar and his- 
torian “in habit as he was.” This being done, we arrive at a concep- 
tion of his life and work that is full of intellectual and moral inspi- 
ration. It is a very different conception from that which has been 
generally current until now, and even those who have been well ac- 
quainted all along with Freeman’s varied activity will find themselves 
wondering afresh at his stupendous industry, and more than ever im- 
pressed by the moral energy and ardor that were united with his 
intellectual force. Here, for the majority, there will be a veritable sur- 
prise. They will find that Freeman was so far from being exclusively 
and coldly intellectual, that we might raise the question whether his 
moral nature did not overtop his intellectual parts. Few are the men 
that have had a sterner conscience for their work, a sincerer passion for 
the discovery of truth, a more honest hatred of mere shallowness and 
pretense, a warmer sympathy with all that makes for freedom and jus- 
tice among men. The fact that he left behind him in America a repu- 
tation for churlish, if not brutal, manners will henceforth be better 
understood, and the offense will be condoned when it is known how much 
then, as at many other times, he was suffering from gout, a disease so 
aggravating to his natural irritability that it was often necessary to treat 
him like a wayward child. Evidently he was a man of warm affections, 
grateful for all the tenderness that he received, a lover of children and 
studious of their happiness, and, in the matter of dumb animals, a man 
after Miss Cobbe’s own heart. Professor Bryce, Bishop Stubbs and John 
R. Green were the men with whom he had the closest intellectual com- 
radeship, and his pet names for Green, such as “Johnny Green” and 
“ Johnnikin,” were indicative of a sentiment that was not spoiled or 
marred by the more brilliant popular successes of the younger man. It is 
a serious deduction from these volumes that they contain none of Free- 
man’s letters to Green, all of them having been reserved for separate 
publication. Any other set could have been spared with less injury to 
the integrity of our impression. The set to Miss Edith Thompson is one 
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of the fullest in the book. They deal almost entirely with the niceties 
of historical study, and of conscious superiority they do not contain a 
single line. 

It is hardly possible that these volumes should add anything to our 
knowledge of Freeman’s historical methods and ideals, but his indiffer- 
ence to manuscript authorities will astonish many readers. Much has 
been written of his limitations, and his biographer admits that he 
had some of great importance. Caring little for poetry, he was 
almost wholly ignorant of Shakspere, and architecture was the only 
art that had for him a strong attraction. In that he had a life-long 
interest ; it was the subject of his earliest publication in 1846, and his 
‘masterly sketch of English architecture for Baedeker’s “ Hand Book of 
Great Britain” was written at Palermo in 1887 without any books of 
reference at hand. Geology was the only natural science that he cared 
for, and for that mainly as a handmaid of history. He was at first an 
ardent churchman, adhering to the High Church party mainly on archzo- 
logical grounds, but evidently his worship grew more and more perfunc- 
tory as time went on, and his interest in matters of theology (he never 
had any in philosophy) became ever less and less. Notwithstanding the 
splendid sweep of his historical generalizations, one misses in him, as 
much as in Gibbon and Macaulay, a certain mental largeness. He com- 
plains of Green’s lack of reverence, unconscious that Green had more 
reverence for spiritual realities than._he had himself. His religious po- 
sition at the last was that of the Christian agnostic, —no religious 
knowledge ; only faith in revelation, —an intellectual surrender than 
which no baser is to be conceived. His experience invites a comparison 
with Darwin’s, whose atrophy in certain directions was not more strongly 
marked, and it does not appear that engrossment in natural science is 
more damaging to spiritual completeness than engrossment in history. 

Freeman’s biographer does not go far when he commends to us the 
judgment of Mr. Bryce on the breadth of his historical studies. It 
was certainly a limitation of his knowledge that, from the sixteenth cen- 
tury down, “it was not much beyond that of the average well educated 
man,” and that “with such outlying regions as India and the United 
States,” the case was much the same. But it was a limitation of his 
method that he conceived history exclusively as “ past politics.” It is 
much more than that. It is past industry and literature and art and 
religion and morality and political economy and social life. Green saw 
this and it made him, with much narrower learning than Freeman, a 
much greater historian, even without the adjunct of his more attractive 
style. But that “history is past politics’ was only half of Freeman’s 
historical creed. The other half was, “and politics is present history.” 
It is as illustrating this second half of the creed that these volumes have 
the most engaging interest for those who like to come in contaet with a 
character, a man, beyond his literary work. To a remarkable degree Free- 
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man realized his historical ideas in his attitude towards present problems. 
His enthusiasm for Greek independence, his hatred of “ the unspeakable 
Turk,” were always harking back to his understanding of Greek history 
and the Eastern Empire. There was a danger here which he did not 
always escape, — the danger of endeavoring to explain present politics in 
the terms of the past. Without being scientific in his affiliations he some- 
times fell (as in his “ English Constitution ”’) into the scientific mistake 
of looking for the perfect meaning of a process in its earlier and cruder 
forms, His complete acquaintance with Greek and Roman history did 
much to correct a tendency in English matters to make “the book of 
Genesis ” — the earlier history — the measure of all subsequent events. 
Freeman overrated the elements of race and nationality and underrated 
those of tradition. Thus he would have no federal system for Great 
Britain, because it would include Celtic Ireland and exclude Teutonic 
Normandy and America. Devoted to the unity of history, he conceived 
it almost exclusively as an Aryan unity, and what was not Aryan had for 
him little interest, or excited his hostility. His prejudices took with ease 
the color of his theories, and because the American negro was not an 
Aryan he was denied that sympathy which Freeman seldom withheld 
from the victims of oppression. There was something childish in his 
contemptuous treatment of the French people, — Gal-Welsh, he must 
always call them, — but it is refreshing to learn that the Corsican pa- 
ternity of Louis Napoleon did not save him from a contempt more ab- 
solute. Freeman’s political sympathies were intensely moral, and 
England can better spare his “ Norman Conquest” than the spirit of 
his opposition to her connivance with Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria. 
“Let duty come first,” he said, “and interest second, and perish the 
interests of English, perish our dominion in India, rather than that we 
should strike one blow or speak one word on behalf of the wrong against 
the right.” Surely many will return to Freeman’s books with warmer 
sympathy because of many things like this in Mr. Stephens’ story of his 
industrious, veracious, strenuous and devoted life. 


JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Theologischer Jahresbericht. Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke und 

Sohn. New York: Gustav E. Stechert. 

The twelfth volume of the “Jahresbericht”” appears under new edi- 
torial control. In place of the deeply lamented Lipsius, so long the soul of 
the undertaking, Dr. H. Holtzmann assumes the direction, and the con- 
tents of this volume give assurance that the high standard of the work 
will be maintained. It will continue to be, as it has long been, the indis- 
pensable companion of the student of theology. 

Among the collaborators the place of August Dorner in the department 
of dogmatics is taken by Dr. Paul Mehlhorn, pastor in Leipzig. The 
philosophy of religion, formerly in charge of Lipsius, is now under the 
supervision of August Baur, of Miimsingen in Wiirtemberg. Dr. 
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Holtzmann retains the charge of the literature of the New Testament. 
The work is increasing in bulk, so that the publishers announce that the 
price of the complete volume must be advanced from 12 m. to 14 m. 
This is a very small price when one considers the enormous amount of 
work involved in its preparation. Dr. Holtzmann declares that he was 
tempted to give it up, so great is the labor required, and especially so 
large the quantity of trash that the collaborators are forced to read. 
One feels this when one looks at the long and often dreary lists of publi- 
cations (which include articles in magazines as well as books). Yet it 
is as necessary to estimate bad books as good ones; fortunately there is 
much that is good. Vol. xi. contains 658 pages, the three first numbers 
having 450 pages. The corresponding three numbers of Vol. xii. 
occupy somewhat more space. The first number is devoted to exegesis, 
the second to historical theology, the third to systematic theology, the 
fourth to practical theology and ecclesiastical art. The numbers may be 
obtained separately. Vols. xi. and xii. are rich in descriptions and 


suggestions. C. H. Tov. 
Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


Monasticism: its Ideals and its History. — This excellent and 
spirited translation by Rev. Charles R. Gillett, of Adolf Harnack’s well- 
known essay, with a preface by Rev. Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, 
D. D., is a welcome contribution to the resources of those who cannot use 
the original. The essay is a masterly summary of the primary impulses, 
the later perversions and the final triumphs of the monastic life. It 
draws very carefully the line between the original purpose of the ascetic 
movement and what it was forced to become by the circumstances in 
which it found itself. It is admirably free from violent prejudice against 
the monastic spirit, while never for a moment leaving the reader in doubt 
that the author sees a higher ideal of Christian action. Especially fine 
is the continuity of thought by which we are led to recognize the same 
essential principles in a multitude of different forms. All matters of 
controversy are avoided, and the tone of popular address is well preserved 
throughout. — New York: Christian Literature Co. 1895. 


The fourth volume of Renan’s History of the People of Israel, in the 
original, was noticed at length in the New Wortp for September, 1893. 
The belated translation has evidently profited by the well deserved cen- 
sures on its predecessors. Nothing in the ways of publishers is more 
surprising than their disregard of reason in the selection for works of 
the first importance of translators who are ignorant of both languages 
in which they work. This volume is an honorable exception, the trans- 
lation having been thoroughly revised by a most competent scholar. If 
the American publishers provide in the last volume a full index to the 
whole work, and prune away the worst errors of the first three volumes, 
they will set a good example to all their brethren. — Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 





